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THE PSYCHOLOGIST-LOOKS AT LANGUAGE' 


O. HOBART MOWRER ? 


University of Illinois 


RITING in 1933, Leonard Bloomfield 
was prompted to remark that “psy- 
chologists generally treat language as 
a side issue” (6, p. 512). This observation was 
amply justified, for a survey of 100 introductory 
textbooks in psychology, published in this country 
during the first three decades of this century, re- 
veals that in only 27 is there a discussion of lan- 
guage as such; and in most of these instances the 
discussion is, at best, incidental and sketchy.® 
This neglect of language is especially remarkable 
when one considers how much of the waking life of 
human beings is spent in talking, listening, writing, 
reading, or using the subvocal equivalents thereof 
in thinking. In part, this neglect was certainly an 
expression of the then prevalent structuralistic em- 
With its stress upon “the study of con- 
sciousness per se,” structuralism saw language 
mainly as the tool or vehicle for describing states 
of consciousness, and hardly ever as something in- 


But this 


phasis. 


teresting and important in its own right. 


1 Presented, in abridged form, as the presidential address 
at the sixty-second annual convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 

2 The list of references at the end of this paper very 
inadequately indicates the writer’s indebtedness to others. 
Besides those specifically mentioned, various other persons 
have given generously of their knowledge and critical as- 
sistance, in conversation and through correspondence. The 
writer warmly thanks colleagues and students both in his 
own department and elsewhere for their helpfulness. Spe- 
cial thanks are due to Dr. Charles E. Osgood, Mr. William 
G. Perry, Jr., Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford, and Dr. Laurance 
F. Shaffer for reading and very usefully criticizing a pre- 
liminary draft of this paper. 

8 Cf. McCarthy’s remark that “In 1930 scarcely more 

than an isolated paragraph or two on language was to be 
found in textbooks on psychology” (40, p. 495). Three 
rather striking exceptions are Judd’s Psychology (33), pub- 
lished in 1907; Hollingworth’s Psychology, Its Facts and 
Principles (27), 1928; and Rexroad’s General Psychology 
62), 1929. All three of these books devote entire chap- 
ters to the topic of language and make distinctive contribu- 
tions. An indication of the awakening of interest in lan- 
guage on the part of psychologists is the fact that the May 
issue of the Psychological Bulletin for 1929 was entirely 
devoted to this topic (1). 


neglect was also fostered by behaviorism, as the 
most vigorous and outspoken form of functional- 
ism. If, for the structuralist, language was merely 
the means of revealing or expressing one’s inner 
life, for the behaviorist it ceased to be scientifically 
important even in this role; and such attempts as 
were made within this framework to deal with lan- 
guage objectively lacked vitality because of the 
seemingly necessary rejection of the whole problem 
of meaning.* 

However, within the last two decades the picture 
has changed. During this period, one psychologist 
became so enthusiastic about the study of language 
that he once announced that “any one who is work- 
ing on anything else is just wasting his time!” 
And scores of other psychologists have acquired 
similar convictions and have researched and writ- 
ten significantly in this field. Publications by 
Boder (7), Bousfield (8), Carroll (11), Cofer 
(12), Dollard (17), Fairbanks (18), Grummon 
(25), Johnson (32), Lewis (36), McCarthy (39), 
George Miller (44), Neal Miller (45), Osgood 
(55), Pronko (60), Razran (61), Roback (63), 
Sanford (64), Skinner (69), Tomkins (79), and 
Werner (84) are representative of the versatile 
and intensive inquiry and logical analysis which 
psychologists are now carrying on in the thriving 
domain of psycholinguistics. 

It cannot be our purpose here to review the very 
solid accomplishments of recent workers in this 
area. Rather shall we devote ourselves to a con- 


#It should perhaps be said, in anticipation of the discus- 
sion which is to follow, that there seems now in the mak- 
ing a sort of rapprochment between that conception of psy- 
chology which accented consciousness and that which re- 
stricted itself to the study of behavior. As our objective 
investigation of living organisms has progressed, we have 
found it necessary to take subjective events, such as drives, 
perceptions, and other constructs, or “intervening vari- 
ables,” increasingly into account. This “neo-behaviorism” 
(cf. Carroll, 11, pp. 71-73), while stemming directly from 
classical behaviorism, gives promise of providing a more 
powerful form of scientific analysis than did either intro- 
spectionism or behaviorism, in their original forms (cf. 
Mowrer, 51; Tomkins, 79). 
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sideration of some of the exciting questions about 
the psychology of language which are still incom- 
pletely answered but which can now, thanks to 
work already done, be formulated in more precise 
and, possibly, more productive ways. 


I. SIGNS AND SENTENCES 


The term “language” has been used in varied 
We hear of the language of animals, the 


Scien- 


contexts. 
language of nature, the !anguage of love. 
tifically, what does the term mean or, more pre- 
cisely, what can we most usefully make it mean? 

Since the actual historical origin of language is 
lost beyond any hope of recovery, we are left with 
only more or less plausible surmises, or fictions. 
My favorite fiction in this connection is one that 
has the advantage of giving us, by implication, also 
In his book, 
Man, An Autobiography, George Stewart, professor 
of English at the University of California, goes 
about the problem in thir way. 
a sound like “Ouch” 
reflexive reaction to sudden pain. 


a good working definition of language. 


He supposes that 
may have developed as a half- 
And then, says 
Man, speaking autobiographically: 

After 
mine, [such] sounds would be more standardized 


Thus, “Ouch!” 
used playfully, when the individual felt no real 


awhile, when a creature had as good brain as 
and their 
meanings fitted to the situation. might be 
pain, or it 
might warn a child not 

Again, [says Man], something which could 


for playfulness than for “use” 


to pick up a bee (71, pp. 31-32 
start mor 
might soon come to be of 
When the band was foraging, one of 
calling “Coo!” like a 
dove, to let the others know where he was. 


value in other ways 
them might signal his position by 


Eventually came the union of the noun-idea and the 
verb-idea. It may be that a woman came back without 
her companion, and much troubled 
failed to tell what 
naturally enough and yet with a stroke of genius, she cried, 
“Coo-ouch!” Then they knew that he who was called Coo 
had been taken with a sudden pain. 


All attempts at ges- 


ture had happened. In desperation, 


Such a combination 
of two ideas was more than mere expression of personal 
feeling, and more also than mere pointing-out of an indi- 
vidual. It was the setting of two ideas into a new rela- 


tion, and thus the beginning of real language (pp. 32-33). 

The foregoing passages are the relevant ones for 
our immediate purposes, but they are followed by 
a brief paragraph which I cannot resist also quot- 
ing. The author goes on to say: 

I like to think that the mothers may first have made and 
practiced that for generations the 
fethers still sat around merely grunting while the mothers 
chattered happily. At I notice that girl-babies are 
still quicker to speak than boy-babies, and that they grow 


language, and some 


least 
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fluent talkers.5 Besides, there 
has always been in language a great deal of an 


up in general to be more 
illogical 
“Women invented 


and emotional quality. I might say 


language, but men invented grammar” (p. 33). 


With the male ego thus saved, let us return to 
What 
here, following Grace DeLaguna (15) and others, 


our inquiry. Professor Stewart has done 
is to make the phenomenon of predication, i.e., the 


combination of two (or more) signs into a so- 
called sentence, the bedrock of true language de- 
velopment. Certainly anyone who has been pres- 
ent when a child starts, as we say, “putting words 
together” knows what a momentous event it is. I 
shall never forget when my own first child, a little 
girl, met me at the door one evening and excitedly 
exclaimed: ‘““Pammy-kitty! Pammy-kitty!” I knew 
that our daughter had visited our little neighbor, 
Pammy, that afternoon. Therefore, “Pammy-kitty’ 
clearly said, ‘““‘Pammy (has a) kitten,’ and the en- 
thusiasm which accompanied the statement also im- 
plied the qualifying phrase, “which is really quite 
wonderful.” ‘ 

No, there can be no doubt that the act of putting 
words together in novel and informative combina 
tion is of enormous importance, both in the 
of the race and in the development of each indi- 
vidual. And the product, which we call the sen 
tence, can usefully serve as the central fact in our 
definition and analysis of language. However, an 


instructive complication at once arises, namely, the 


existence and relatively frequent use of the 


called one-word sentence.’ And with this we are 


back where we started, so to say, at single, non- 
combined signs. 

5 Stewart might also have observed that women are stil 
the first language teachers of both boy and girl infants 


On the basis of an analysis of language published elsewher« 
(49), 
speak from their fathers, save in the most exceptional cir 
cumstances. See Thompson (75, pp. 366~367 

6 Wyatt (88 


sentences first used by a little girl whom she 


it seems likely that very few, if any, children learn to 


has noted and analyzed some 26 of the 
systematically 
observed. She concludes: “The first appearance of these 
At fifteen and a half months it 
seemed absolutely impossible for Nana to put words to- 
gether... . Then 


faculty to put words together or to produce two words in 


phrases was quite striking. 


suddenly, overnight, so to speak, th 


succession, emerged (age sixteen months)” (p. 29) 
7Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary speaks of “ful 

sentences, as distinguished from minor sentences, which 

generally consist of a completive word or phrase” (90, p 


771). 
of a sentence is “understood,” one has an 


tence” (21, p. 523) 


Fowler says that where the subject or the predicate 
“elliptical sen- 
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It is certainly a common-place observation that 
small children, well before they start speaking in 
formal sentences, communicate quite effectively— 
though, as we shall see, with definite limitations— 
by means of single words. And even at the adult 
level, we often make single words function as 
full sentences, in what Skinner (69) has called 
“mands,” i.e., demands, commands, exclamations, 
etc. But if we look closely at these so-called one- 
word sentences, we discover an interesting charac- 
teristic, namely that they always, or at least com- 
monly, imply something else and thus function, in 
a restricted way, as a two-sign complex or true sen- 
tence. “Mands,” it seems, always refer to, or im- 
ply, some thing or person which is physically pres- 
ent at the moment. Thus, if a baby says, “Bottle,” 
it implies, “J want bottle”; and if an adult cries, 
“Stop,” he implies, “Discontinue what you are now 
doing.” Or, to revert to the passage quoted from 
Stewart, the “Ouch” which the primitive man (or 
woman) uttered as a child was about to pick up a 
bee implied the bee and said, in effect, “Take care! 
That object is dangerous, will cause—pain.” We 
may say, therefore, that although a single word or 
phrase can tell us something (and thus function 
as language) with respect to something physically 
present, it cannot tell us anything about what Hull 
has aptly referred to as “the not here and the not 
now” (28, p. 524). To say anything about a 
physically or temporally remote thing, event, or 
person we must represent it symbolically—there is, 
apparently, no other option; and this involves a 
second sign, or term, to which conventionally—and 
probably for very sound psychological reasons (see 
Sections II and III)—we give first place in the 
two-sign sequence. Thus, as Stewart so insight- 
fully observes, language comes into its own only 
with the development of the “noun-idea,” i.e., when 
sentences have “sign” subjects as opposed to 
“thing” subjects. And as we shall see in a later 
section, this is a feat which no infrahuman organ- 
ism seems to have achieved, and one which it takes 
even the human organism a little while to get the 
hang of.® 


8 This analysis helps explain why it is that some writers 
(e.g., Hunter, 30; Hollingworth, 27) make language equiva- 
lent to any use of signs. As we have seen, if the “subject” 
of a sentence is physically present, a single sign can serve 
to “complete” the sentence. Thus, without careful scrutiny, 
single and combined signs may appear to serve essentially 
the same function. But the one-sign sentence has, as we 
have seen, the serious disadvantage of restricting communi- 
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In summary of our inquiry thus far, we may 
say, then, that the transition from the use of single 
signs to multisigns or language proper is, in some 
ways, insignificant but in other ways truly mo- 
mentous: It enables us to go from the concrete to 
the abstract, from the here-and-now to the “not 
here, not now.” Our next major task is to clarify 
and expand this assumption and to indicate in more 
detail just how the grammatical unit or complex 
which we call the sentence works.® 


cation to the here-and-now. For communication concern- 
ing the there-and-then, we must go to the two-sign sen- 
tence as a minimum. Cf. McCarthy (40, pp. 544-551) for 
a discussion of the “one-word sentence” in small children. 
A few pages later, McCarthy, citing various investigators, 
makes the point that it is only when the child’s speech be- 
comes more complex that it also becomes “abstract.” She 
says: “Lewis [36] brings out that at first the language of 
the child is concerned exclusively with the immediate situa- 
tion in which it is spoken and that gradually it begins to 
deal with things that are absent. This matter of reference 
to things absent has also been emphasized by both K. and 
C. Biihler [9, 10]. Lewis relates the child’s use of past 
and future tenses to the functions of his earlier undiffer- 
entiated speech. It is because of the child’s use of speech 
as an instrument to draw others into his social circle that 
he begins to speak of absent things and events” (40, p. 
557). “Ames [2] reports that children first speak of the 
present, then of the future, and that references to the past 
occur later” (p. 558). Of course, by prearrangement, a 
single stimulus (like the lantern in the Old North Church 
perhaps more ac- 
such 


of Boston) can be made to convey—or, 
curately, confirm—a highly complex message. But 
“code” stimuli, by their very nature, cannot be combined, 
in nonprearranged ways, with other signs; they thus fall 
outside the realm of language as we shall here consider it 

® There remains, however, an incidental problem which 
ought to be discussed in the present context in at least a 
preliminary way. It pertains to the problem of the “parts 
of speech.” In the foregoing, we have made the subject- 
predicate relationship, or “predication,” the essence of lan- 
guage. And we have seen that this approach demands a 
minimum of two signs. The question is: Do these two 
signs, the so-called subject and predicate, differ in any in- 
trinsic or scientifically meaningful way? Subjects are com- 
monly thought of as “nouns” and predicates as “verbs.” 
And it is certainly true that, in English—with the exception 
of a few words like “lightening,” which can be either a 
noun or a verb—we can quickly identify a word (if it is 
not some other “part of speech”) as one or the other. 
However, no less a student of linguistics than Whorf (86, 
p. 6), on the basis of comparative data, questions the 
validity of the noun-verb distinction; and several examples 
which will be given later in this paper, as well as the 
“Pammy-kitty” sentence already cited, suggest that there is 
not a one-to-one relationship between subjects and “nouns” 
and predicates and “verbs” (see McCarthy, 40, p. 530). 
If the general psychological approach to the phenomenon 
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II. WHAT DO SENTENCES DO? 


In the preceding discussion we have asked, and 
in at least a preliminary way answered, the ques- 
tion: What is the mature of a sentence? We have 
tried, that is to say, to determine what sentences, 
scientifically considered, are. In the present sec- 
tion an attempt will be made to discover what sen- 
tences do, i.e., how they work, psychologically 
speaking. 

There is a very widespread assumption, which 
we will later have occasion to question, that in the 
process of spoken or written communication we, 
somehow, transfer meanings from mind to mind. 
To communicate, it is suggested, is to make some- 
thing common, shared; and this something is mean- 
ing, understanding, thought, knowledge, ideas, in- 
formation. One writer puts the matter this way. 
He says that language, broadly speaking, is char- 
acterized by a “transfer of meaning.” It is the 
device “by which men have conveyed significant 
messages to one another since the dawn of history.” 
“Meaning may be transferred by devices that have 
nothing to do either with the spoken language or 
with its written counterpart, and this basic propo- 
sition few will be so hardy as to deny” (58, p. 10). 

Another writer says: 


When the day arrived on which one person could make 
such movements, gestures, or grimaces as would lead an- 
other person to avoid or to accept an object, that is to say, 
when a meaning could be transferred to one mind from an- 
other, language was created (24, pp. 207-208) 


And yet another says: 


The philosophy of language, we may then say, to begin 
with, is concerned with the evaluation of language as a 
bearer of meanings, as a medium of communication and as 
a sign or symbol of reality (81, p. 37). 


And to this the same writer later adds: 


On the question as to what linguistic fact is not, linguists 
They are also agreed upon what it 
The sine qua 


are in general agreed. 
is that constitutes positively linguistic fact. 
non of language is precisely the meaning of which the 
sounds, the motor processes and tactual sensations, are the 
bearers (p. 66). 


The first of the writers just cited is a linguist, 
the second a psychologist, and the third a philoso- 
pher. We thus see how widely accepted is the no- 


of language suggested in this paper proves valid, it may 
provide a new frame of reference in which to re-examine 
the whole question of speech parts. (Cf. Fries, 22, ch. V- 
VIII; see also Section X of the present paper.) 
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tion that the basic function of language is to trans- 
fer or bear meanings from person to person, from 
mind to mind.’° 

It is not hard to understand how this conception 
of language has arisen; and, as we shall see later, 
there is a certain limited sense in which it is un- 
doubtedly correct. But in another, perhaps more 
basic sense, this notion seems to be wide of the 
mark and to have been a barrier to the develop- 
ment of a psychology of language with real 
“power.” 

Let us explore now, instead, the proposition that 
in communication we are not transferring meanings 
from person to person so much as we are trans- 
ferring meanings from sign to sign within a given 
person, within a single mind. Said a little differ- 
ently, the suggestion is that in order for us to com- 
municate effectively with another person, he must 
already have the meanings with which we shall be 
dealing and that in the communicative act we are, 
for the most part, merely changing the signs to 
which particular meanings are attached, merely 
shifting or transferring meanings from one sign to 
another. 
words or other signs, can arouse, or “call up,” par- 


One person, by the use of appropriate 


ticular meanings in the mind of another person; 
but he does not transfer or implant them there. 
The communicative act, in its most salient and sig- 


10 The three quotations cited are from books published, 


respectively, in 1949, 1924, and 1939. In Greenough and 
Kittredge’s book, Words and Their Ways in English Speech, 
published in 1906, we find the same general thesis formu- 
lated thus: thought by 


means of words” (23, 


“Language is the expression of 
p. 2). And even in Fries’s other- 
wise very adventurous book, The Structure of English: An 
Introduction to the Construction of English Sentences, pub 
lished in 1952, 
“deny that the chief business of language is to communi- 


we find the author saying that he does not 


cate meanings of various kinds” (22, p. 8). 

11 Contemporary “information theory,” in the manner of 
(67), seems to be based, at least 
person-to-person-transfer-of-meaning 


and Weaver 
upon the 


Shannon 
obliquely, 
notion. Perhaps this is why some of the original promise 
of the theory has not been fulfilled. Wilson (87) has re- 
cently summed up the situation by saying: “As the previous 
discussion has indicated, information theory’s chief con- 
tribution to the study of language is a set of descriptive 
measures and a unit, the bit, which are much more broadly 
applicable than to language processes themselves. It serves 
chiefly, therefore, as a quantitative tool for describing lan- 
guage processes. It is not a theory of information in the 
usual sense, nor does it provide us with a theoretical model 
which can provide hypotheses about or explain the phe- 


nomena of human language communication” (p. 24). 
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nificant aspect, lies rather in the combination, 
juxtaposition, or association of the meanings thus 
aroused in novel, “informative” ways. 

A rudimentary sentence will illustrate this no- 
tion. Let us assume that John is telling Charles 
that: Tom is a thief* It is clear, is it not, that 
for the intended effect to be produced by this sen- 
tence, Charles must already know Tom and must 
know about thieves and thievery. In other words, 
Charles must already have meanings attached to 
the words, Tom and thief. What, then, is the 
function of the sentence, ‘‘Tom is a thief”? Most 
simply and most basically, it appears to be this. 
“Thief” is a sort of “unconditioned stimulus”—we 
shall later want to qualify this term, but for the 
moment it will suffice—a sort of “unconditioned 
stimulus” which can be depended upon to call forth 
an internal reaction which can be translated into, 
or defined by, the phrase, “‘a person who cannot be 
trusted,” one who.“takes things, steals.’ When, 
therefore, we put the word, or sign, ““Tom” in front 
of the sign “thief,” as shown in Fig. 1, we create a 
situation from which we, as psychologists, can pre- 
dict a fairly definite result.‘* On the basis of the 
familiar principle of conditioning, we would ex- 
pect that some of the reaction evoked by the second 
sign, “thief,” would get shifted to the first sign, 
“Tom,” so that Charles, the hearer of the sen- 
tence, would thereafter 
“Tom,” somewhat as he had previously responded 
to the word, “thief.” Thus, in the Stewart ex- 


respond to the word, 


12 Lest there by any ambiguity about the identity of. the 
particular Tom here referred to, let it be said that he is 
Tom, the Piper’s Son, of fable and song. 

18 In the above analysis the copula and indefinite article 
are omitted on the assumption that, in a present indicative 
sentence, they are really unessential. Support for this posi- 
tion is provided by the following excerpts from a recent 
letter from Professor Gregory Razran. He says: “The Rus- 
sian equivalent of the English, ‘I am a thief,’ is ‘Ya Vor.’ 
The copula is always omitted in modern Russian in the 
present indicative, but is not omitted in Czech and Polish. 
Yet it would 
be incorrect to attribute such omissions to modern develop- 
ient Hebrew. 


The copula was not omitted in Old Slavic 


ments, since such copulas are also absent in 
Moreover, . . . such copulas may also be omitted in Latin 
and Sanskrit (one may say in Latin, ‘Ego fur sum,’ as well 
as, for emphasis, ‘Ego fur.’). As far as I know, Slavic 
languages have neither a definite nor an indefinite article, 
while Hebrew has a definite but not an indefinite article. 
The indefinite article in Teutonic and Romance languages 
seems to have developed from ‘one,’ as notice their identity 
in German, French, Spanish, and Italian, and, I believe, 
also in Old English. However, there is the differentiation 
of ‘a’ and ‘an’ from ‘one’ in modern English.” 
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“Tom (is a) thief.” 


“Tom's. _ 


~ 


“thief” 


Fic. 1. Diagram illustrating how the sentence, “Tom is 
a thief,” can be recast in the vernacular of conditioning 


theory. 


ample of the prehistoric woman saying “Coo-ouch,” 
some of the quality of “ouchness’ persumably gets 
attached to the word, “Coo,” and in the case of the 
little girl saying “Pammy-kitty,” the hearer like- 
wise comes to make some part of the “kitty” reac- 
tion to “Pammy.”’ 

Although the notion that the essence of language 
involves predication, i.e., the temporal conjunction 
of something called a subject with something called 
a predicate, is ancient and widespread,’* there has 
recently been considerable tendency to replace it 
with the view that single words and sentence do not 
differ basically. In their book, The Meaning of 
Meaning (54), published in 1923, Ogden and Rich- 
ards, while accepting the hypothesis that words 
arouse but do not “convey” or “bear” meanings,*® 


14“Thus Sapir is voicing a view very prevalent among 
philologists, when he writes, ‘There must be something to 
talk about and something must be said about this subject 
of discourse once it is selected. . . . The subject of discourse 
is a noun. ... No fails to distinguish 
“For centuries it has been 


language wholly 
noun and verb” (54, p. 260). 
insisted that, for completeness, every sentence must have a 
word representing a person, place, or thing, and also a 
word ‘asserting’ or ‘saying something’ about that person, 
place or thing. There must be a ‘subject’ and a ‘predi- 
cate’” (22, p. 14). 

15 Malinowski wrote an essay entitled “The Problem of 
Meaning in Primitive Languages” which Ogden and Rich- 
ards published as part of their book and which Osgood 
(55), in discussing the notion that words “carry” meanings 
from person to person, cites as follows: “Malinowski aptly 
dubbed this naive conception the ‘bucket theory’ of mean- 
ing—words like little buckets are assumed to pick up their 
loads of meaning in one mind, carry them across interven- 
ing space, and dump them in another mind. ‘This attitude 
in which the word is regarded as a real entity, containing 
its meaning as a Soul-box contains the spiritual part of a 
person or thing, is shown to be derived from the primitive, 
magical uses of language and to reach right into the most 
important and influential systems ©: metaphysics. Mean- 
ing, the real “essence” of a word, achieves thus Real Exist- 
ence in Plato’s realm of Ideas .. .’” (41, p. 680). 
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nevertheless take the position that a sentence is 
just a complex sign. They say: 


Thus the reference of “larks sing,” since it has two com- 
ponents, will differ from that of “larks” just as do “soaring 
larks” or “lark pie,” being also dual references. This dif- 
ference is therefore unessential, though most complex refer- 
ences do in fact use the propositional form (p. 259). 


In his Signs, Language, and Behavior (47), 
Morris says: 


The fifth criterion requires that language signs be com- 
binable with each other in certain ways and not in others, 
and that these combinations form a complex sign. . . . Hull 
has suggested that such combinations are to be explained 
in terms of simultaneous and temporal stimulus patterning, 
since “ 
tern, each word is a complex pattern of these letter pat- 


. . . In reading, each letter is a complex visual pat- 


terns, and each sentence is a temporally patterned sequence 


of printed word patterns” (p. 58) 


And more recent and more explicit still is the 
following formulation by Dollard and Miller (17): 


As has already been pointed out, a person can learn to 
respond to specific combinations of stimuli or relationships 
among them and to make different responses to the same 
cues in different contexts. This is called patterning. A 
person’s responses to the words that he hears someone els« 
speak obviously involve patterning. Thus a parent will re- 
spond quite differently to the following two reports con- 
taining the same words in different sequences: “Jim hit 
Mary” and “Mary hit Jim.” This is an exceedingly simple 
example. Although scarcely a beginning has been made to- 
ward the study of language from the point of view of 
learning theory, it is obvious that man’s great innate ca- 
pacity and rigorous social training have produced marvel- 
ously intricate and subtle patterning in his responses to 
spoken language (p. 100).?¢ 


The notion under examination in the present pa- 
per is different. It is that the sentence is, pre- 
eminently, a conditioning device, and that its chief 
effect is to produce new associations, new learning, 
just as any other paired presentation of stimuli 
may do. This position is congruent with the tradi- 
tional notion that predication is the essence of lan- 
guage and may indicate, perhaps more precisely 


‘6 The notion that language is just a form of interper- 
sonal stimulation and response is undoubtedly a product of 
the era of behaviorism; and it achieved one of its earliest, 
clearest, and most influential formulations in the writings 
of Bloomfield (6). In a chapter on “The Use of Lan- 
guage,” Bloomfield says: “Language enables one person to 
make a reaction (R) when another has the stimulus (S) 
In the ideal case, within a group of people who speak to 
each other, each person has at his disposal the strength 
and skill of every person in the group. . . . The division 
of labor, and, with it, the whole working of human society, 
is due to language” (p. 24). Thus a person with a need 


than purely linguistic research has done, the basic 
nature of this phenomenon."* 

This notion is presented here in a frankly ex- 
ploratory manner, as a hypothesis which others are 
invited to consider and test against the prevailing 
concepts and facts of their particular specialties. 
The remainder of this paper will be concerned with 
an examination and elaboration, both theoretical 
and empirical, of this hypothesis from a psychologi- 
cal point of view, with special reference to learning 
theory.*** 
or wish may respond either by trying to deal with the 
need himself (“practical action”), or he may try to stimu 
late someone else to do it for him (“linguistic substitute re 
action”). The latter situation Bloomfield represents as fol- 
lows: S (first person’s problem or need) —r (speech reac 
tions) — (speech as heard by another person) —R (th 
instrumental response or work done for the first person by 
the other person). Here the recipient of the speech stimu 
lus is what Courtney (13), in discussing the child-mother 
relationship, has called a “mediator” (not to be confused 
with “mediating response,” Sections III and IV While 
widely accepted (see Fries, 22, ch. III), this conception of 
language seems greatly oversimplified: it ignores the ph 
nomenon of predication (making a sentence basically the 
same as a stimulus) and bypasses the whole problem of 
meaning, knowledge, information, i.e., mediate as opposed 
to immediate behavior, predispositions to action as op 
posed to direct response. 

17 In thus emphasizing predication, the writer does not 
exclude the possibility that word combinations not involv 
ing predication (in the English sense of that term) may 
function as sentence equivalents. Consider this observation 
by Wyatt: “At the age of sixteen and a half months [Nana] 
said bighorsy, pronouncing it like one word. She then be- 
gan to take the word ‘big’ out of the compound and to 
combine it with other words: big hat, big bag, and so on” 
(88, p. 29). One cannot escape the feeling that big hat 
and even bighorsy may be roughly equivalent, functionally, 
to “The hat is big,” “The horse is big.” Wyatt further ob- 
serves that “Sapir has proved that in all known languages 
juxtaposition is the simplest, most economical method of 
binding words together and of bringing them into some re- 
lation to each other, without attempting an inherent modifi- 
cation of these words. ‘The very process of juxtaposing 
concept to concept, symbol to symbol, forces some kind of 
relational feeling, if nothing else, upon us. Words and ele- 
ments, once they are listed in a certain order, tend not only 
to establish some kind of relation among themselves but aré 
attracted to each other in greater or in less degree’” (88, 
p. 31). Perhaps it should be said that in the present paper 
we are examining the psychological implications of one form 
of word “juxtaposition,” namely the propositional or sub- 
ject-predicate form. Whether other forms of juxtaposition 
involve different psychological principles is at present an 
open question (see Section X) 

17a Since this paper went to press, the writer has dis- 
covered a very closely related, but unelaborated, concep- 
tion of the communicative process. In a recent paper by 
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III, THE CONCEPT OF MEDIATION 


Perhaps the most generally accepted criterion as 
to whether a sentence has or has not done its work 
is this: If, as a result of hearing or reading a sen- 
tence, an individual’s behavior, on some future oc- 
casion, with respect to some person, thing, or event 
not present when the sentence occurred, is different 
from what it would otherwise have been, then that 
sentence may be said to have been “understood” 
and to have functioned effectively. If, for exam- 
ple, John tells Charles, in the absence of Tom, that 
Tom is a thief and if, when Charles subsequently 
encounters Tom, he reacts toward him with dis- 
trust and apprehension, communication has clearly 
taken place. 

But this criterion of linguistic action poses an in- 
teresting problem for the behavioral scientist. As 
psychologists, we are all quite familiar with situa- 
tions in which an organism learns, or is taught, to 
react to a sign more or less as if it were the thing 


or event signified. In the vernacular of the condi- 


Carpenter (10a), entitled “A theoretical orientation for in- 
structional film research,” we find brief reference to the 
“releasor-organizer hypothesis,” which is “that the signals, 
signs, and symbols of sound motion pictures function prin- 
cipally as releasors and organizers of meanings and re- 
sponses in human subjects” (p. 42). The releasing func- 
tion of signs is said to be “both dependent (or interde- 
pendent) on the stimulation and on the activated brain 
processes (‘engrams’) of the experiencing subjects. Thus, 
it may be reasoned that the functions of signals, signs, and 
symbols is to release responses in subjects... . Signs and 
symbols do not transmit meanings; they release meaning 
when and only when the subjects respond. The character- 
istics of these responses relate closely to personal life his- 
tory differences” (pp. 42-43). The author continues: “The 
releasor concept of signs and symbols must be supple- 
mented by the related concept. Previously 
learned ‘engrams’ may be modified by new stimulation, 
and even new related elements may be ‘imprinted.’ New 
relationships may be shown, and old responses modified by 
film mediated stimulation. The results are conceived to 
consist principally of the reorganization of previously 
learned neural-organic patterns which intervene between 
film stimulation and the subsequent actions or reactions of 
the individual” (p. 43). The notion that signs release, or 
arouse, meanings in rather than “bear” them to another 
individual, as stated by Carpenter, is identical with the 
position taken in the present analysis. The “organizer” 
conception, while stated in somewhat different terms, is 
also believed to be essentially congruent, at a relatively 
abstract level, with the theory of sentence function as here 
developed. Whether the notion of “reorganization” can, 
without injustice, be analyzed in terms of conditioning and 
mediation (see next section) or whether more holistic prin- 
ciples are required (see Section X) is uncertain. 


organizer 
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tioning laboratory, the organism, after conjoint ex- 
posure to the conditioned stimulus and the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus, reacts to the CS somewhat as if 
it were the UnCS. Or, as we may equivalently 
say, the meaning of the UnCS “moves forward” 
and becomes anticipatory. 

This phenomenon seems to occur in language, 
true enough, as when the predicate meaning of a 
sentence “moves forward” and gets connected to 
the sentence subject. But in language something 
else, of a different nature, is also involved. This is 
the remarkable, and indeed somewhat paradoxical, 
phenomenon of an organism, after exposure to a 
sentence: reacting to some thing, event, or person 
as if it were the corresponding sign or symbol which 
was the subject of the sentence. In other words, 
the new meaning attached, by means of predication, 
to the sign constituting the subject of a sentence 
has a tendency to shift or transfer “back,” so to 
say, to the thing, event, or person which the sub- 
ject of the sentence represents, or “stands for.” 
This is a phenomenon to which comparatively little 
attention has been given but which can be satis- 
factorily accounted for on the basis of well-known 
principles. 

Let us note, first of all, that what we are positing 
here is something quite different from so-called 
backward conditioning. This is fortunate, for back- 
ward conditioning is a questionable, controversial 
type of event, whereas the phenomenon with which 
we are here concerned seems, as phenomenon, not 
We are, however, 

Let us begin by 


to be in the least questionable. 

in need of a precise explanation. 
making a more detailed diagrammatic analysis of 
the sentence, “Tom is a thief.” In Fig. 1 we have 
already seen how the familiar principle of condition- 
ing can explain the fact that some part of the reac- 
tion evoked by the word “thief” gets connected to 
the word “Tom,” but we have not as yet said any- 
thing about the sequence of events whereby “Tom” 


Fic. 2. Schematic indication of the way in which the 
word, “Tom,” through the process of conditioning, comes 
to denote, mean, or imply a certain person, Tom. 


(ry) 
om —— Rr 
“Tom” 


vs 
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“thief”. 


“thief’——r, 


Fic. 3. Replication of Fig. 2 showing how the word, 
“thief,” acquires its distinctive meaning 


and “thief” originally acquired their meanings. As 
Fig. 2 shows, the word “Tom” acquired its mean- 
ing by being associated with, and occurring in the 
context of, Tom as a real person. Tom himself has 
elicited in John and Charles and others who have 
had first-hand contact with him a reaction which we 
can label, R;, of which rr is a component. And as 
a result of the paired presentation or concurrence 
of “Tom” the word and Tom the person, the com- 
ponent, or “detachable,” reaction, rz, gets shifted 
from the latter to the former.** 

And similarly for the word, “thief.” As indi- 
cated in Fig. 3, this word is likewise presumed to 
have acquired its distinctive meaning by having 
been used in the presence of, or to have been, as 
we say, “associated with,” actual thieves. There- 
fore, when we make the sentence, “Tom (is a) 
thief,” it is in no way surprising or incomprehen- 
sible that the 7; reaction gets shifted, as originally 
shown in Fig. 1, from the word, “thief,” to the 
word, “Tom.” This is seemingly a straightforward 
instance of second-order conditioning: By first- 
order conditioning some part of the total reaction 
elicited by real thieves gets shifted to the word, 
“thief,” and by second-order conditioning of the 
type provided by the sentence, this same reaction, 
with some attenuation or weakening, gets further 
transferred or shifted to the word “Tom.” 

Our analysis thus far is, however, either incom- 
plete or faulty, for if language worked precisely as 
suggested, it would pretty obviously not do what 
we want it to do and what, a good deal of the time, 
it manifestly does. If language worked as thus far 
indicated, the sentence, “Tom is a thief,” would 


18 Jt may be helpful to think of the Rr reaction, men- 
tioned above, and the so-called “detachable component,” 
rr, as analogous, respectively, to the total reaction pro- 
duced by an electric shock in a rat and the reaction pro- 
duced by a stimulus which is merely a sign of shock. Shock 
produces sensations of pain and also fear; but it is only 
the latter which gets conditioned, or “detached,” and occurs 
anticipatorily, to a mere signal or sign of shock. 


serve merely to change the meaning of “Tom,” so 
that when Charles, as the recipient of this sentence, 
subsequently heard this word, it would remind him 
less or perhaps not at all of Tom but rather of 
thieves. It would, in other words, become just a 
synonym for the word, “thief,” and we would have 
simply an instance of reconditioning, a procedure 
whereby the noise, “Tom,” would lose its old mean- 
ing and acquire a new, different one. This type of 
conditioning, or reconditioning, would, pretty ob- 
viously, not serve our communicative needs at all 
and would soon lead to utter chaos.’® Clearly, 
something essential is missing here; but, fortu- 
nately, the difficulty is easily remedied. 

In drawing a diagram of conventional type to 
represent conditioned-response learning, we are 
likely to represent the UnCS and the response it 
elicits and then, in adding the CS, to say something 
like this: “This is an originally neutral stimulus. 
Oh, to be sure, it probably evokes some reaction, 
but for our purposes it is not important.” Thus 
we end with a drawing something like that shown 
in Fig. 4. 


UnCS —UnCR 


Fic. 4. Conventional conditioning diagram, indicating 


the common neglect of the reaction originally produced by 
the conditioned stimulus 


But if we are to succeed in making conditioning 
theory account for the basic facts of language, we 
must manifestly proceed a little differently at this 
point. As already indicated, particularly in Fig. 2, 
the subject, or “CS,” in our specimen sentence has, 
by assumption, a very definite reaction potential or 
meaning, which we have designated as rr. Let us, 


19Some premonition of what this might be like, on a 
general scale, is suggested by the experience which many 
persons report of sometimes repeating two or three times 
(either to themselves or aloud) some word whose meaning 
is not very well established and finding that the word 
“loses its meaning,” more or less completely. The word be- 
comes, so to say, “blank,” a mere empty sound. The prob- 
lem which language theory manifestly poses for us in this 
connection is that of determining how it is that a word, as 
the subject of a sentence, can take on some of the denota 
tion, or at least connotation, of the predicate of the sen- 
tence and still retain its original meaning. (But see Sec 
tion IV.) 


| 
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“Tom (is a) thief.” 
“Tom” r 
T 
“thief’——r 
t 
“Tom'—— 
Fic. 5. Replication of Fig. 1, but with the mediating re- 


sponse, rr, included rather than omitted. 


therefore, redraw Fig. 1 and, instead of ignoring 
ry, let us give it rightful recognition in the dia- 
Figure 5 is the result. 

Assuming now, as we reasonably may, that the 
‘“Tom”’———rr connection is a relatively stable one, 


gram. 


we will expect the conditioning outcome shown at 
the bottom of Fig. 5. Instead of 7, the thief- 
meaning, getting connected directly to the word, 
“Tom,” and more or less replacing the ry reaction, 
we may infer that r; will get conditioned rather to 
the reaction—or, more accurately, to the stimuli or 
sensations produced by the reaction—which the 
word “Tom” produces, namely rr. This internal 
reaction, or meaning, thus becomes what Lums- 
daine (38), Foley and Cofer (20), Osgood (56), 
and others have recently called a mediating re- 
sponse, and its importance is indicated by the 
felicity with which it delivers us from the diffi- 
culties into which a too simple, too abbreviated 
analysis of language in terms of conditioning 
plunges us. 

If our specimen sentence worked as Fig. 1 im- 
plies, i.e., if the thief-meaning, r;, got conditioned 
directly to the word, “Tom,” and thus more or less 
replaced the Tom-meaning, 77, then there would be 
only one apparent way in which the thief-meaning 
could get transferred to Tom as a person, namely 
for Tom-the-person, when encountered, to elicit in 
Charles a labeling reaction, which would involve 
his saying, at least subvocally, the word, “Tom,” 


Fic. .6 
tion of how a meaning acquired by a word (“Tom’’) can 
get transferred to the thing or person (Tom) represented 


A possible, but not entirely satisfactory, concep- 


by the word. 
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which in turn would then elicit the thief-meaning, 
r, (see Fig. 6). While this hypothesis is logically 
tenable and may in some cases correspond to re- 
ality, it has, as will be shown in the next section, 
rather limited applicability. Moreover, a different 
way of looking at the same problem is immediately 
available which seems much less restrictive.*° 

We have already posited (see Fig. 2) that the 
meaning reaction, rr, which gets connected to the 
word, “Tom,” is a component of Ry, which is the 
reaction or reaction complex evoked by Tom him- 
self; and we have also posited (see Fig. 5) that the 
will cause the thief- 
Therefore, 


sentence, “Tom (is a) thief,” 
meaning, 7;, to get connected to rr. 
when Tom-the-person is subsequently encountered 
by Charles, he will elicit in him the Ry reaction, of 
which ry is a part, which will in turn elicit the 
Q.E.D. This 


thief-meaning, 7+. mechanism for 


Tom——Ry 


Indication of how r:, in the example given, func- 
5 and Fig. 2 


Fic. 7. 
tions as a “mediating response.” Cf. Fig 


the occurrence of semantic generalization or mean- 
ing transfer from sign to thing is shown schemati- 
cally in Fig. 7 and is characterized by relative sim- 
plicity yet also possesses, seemingly, considerable 
generality and explanatory vigor. In the next sec- 
tion we shall look for other than logical evidence 


to support such a notion.** 


20 Dollard and Miller (17, see especially ch. VI) have 
developed in considerable detail the notion of response 
transfer (as discrimination) 
through “labeling.” However, they agree that such gen- 
eralization may occur on the basis of “labeling or other 
cue-producing responses” (p. 105). Thus they do not ex- 
clude as a possibility the mechanism which is to be em- 


generalization and well as 


phasized in the following discussion. 

21 Interestingly enough, this hypothesis has at least verbal 
similarity to the “identical-elements” theory of “transfer of 
training” as advanced by Thorndike (77) and others. A 
mediating reaction, such as rr in the above example, is an 
“identical element” in the reaction produced by both the 
word, “Tom,” and the person, Tom. Therefore, if, by 
means of the Tom-is-a-thief sentence, we get a new mean- 
ing-reaction, r;, conditioned to rr as elicited by the word, 
“Tom,” we will expect it to generalize to rr as elicited (in 
the context of the total Rr) by the person, Tom. 
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IV. VERBAL AND NONVERBAL EXAMPLES OF 
RESPONSE MEDIATION 


As Osgood has remarked, the concept of media- 
tion is not devised “solely to meet the needs of 
semantics; it is the application of a general theory 
of learning to this particular class of phenomena” 
(55, p. 696). Two of the experiments which are 
most relevant in this connection have been con- 
cisely summarized by Osgood as follows: 


says] there are cases in which the 
mediation process is specifiable with some accuracy. 
ley [68] paired a faint light with a sudden tap on the 
cheek, which elicited winking; then the tap was paired 
with shock to the finger, eliciting withdrawal; on subse- 
quent tests, the light flash (never paired with shock) evoked 
Since this did not 


light and tap had initially been paired, any sensitization 


Fortunately [he 
Ship- 


finger withdrawal. occur unless the 


explanation is ruled out. . . . It becomes evident that the 


only difference between this experiment and those on 
sensory conditioning lies in the specificity of the mediating 


reaction—here, the winking movement (55, pp. 461-462). 


This experiment is schematized in Fig. 8 and 
provides a nice example of how it is that a response, 
in this case the eye blink, can, so to say, “carry” 
another response, finger flexion, from one stimulus 
(tap on cheek) to (light) 


another without the 


Light~__ 


~ 


Tap——Blink 
Light——Blink 


Tap ——Blink ~__ 


~ 


Shock——=Finger flexion 
Tap——Blink Finger flexion 


Light ——Blink——Finger flexion 

Fic. 8. An example of response mediation discovered, 
rather accidentally, by Shipley (68). The assumption is 
that in the second stage of conditioning (lines four and 
five), the finger flexion gets attached, not directly to the 
tap stimulus, but to the response (blink) produced by the 
tap (see next to last line). (More precisely said, the finger 
flexion gets conditioned to the proprioceptive and other 
stimuli produced by the blink—or to the central equivalents 
of the blink. See text.) And since light, as a result of the 
first stage of conditioning, is also capable of producing the 
blink reaction, it follows that the light, through the inter- 
mediation of the blink, will produce finger flexion (see last 
line), even though the light has itself never been paired 
with tap, the unconditioned stimulus for finger flexion. 
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latter having ever been used either as a con- 
ditioned or an unconditioned stimulus for the elici- 
tation of the flexion response. This, in essence, is 
the mechanism posited in the preceding section to 
explain how it is that, in a sentence, a meaning con- 
ditioned to another meaning, i.e., to the mediating 
response, can generalize or transfer back to the ob- 
ject represented by the sign that elicits the mediator 
or, more precisely, to the response elicited by that 
object.** 

However, since the Shipley experiment was done 
without reference to the mediation hypothesis and 
with no particular attention being paid to the blink 
reaction in the second stage of conditioning, it 
is important to ask, as does Osgood: 


But did this mediating winking reacton actually occur? 
[By way of reply, this writer goes on to say:] Lumsdaine 
(38; cf. pp. 230 ff. in Hilgard and Marquis, 26] has re- 
peated Shipley’s experiment with detailed graphic record- 
ing. His that, in light 
did elicit a winking movement which was closely followed 


records indicate most cases the 


by finger withdrawal. There were some cases, however, in 
which the withdrawal reaction antedated the eyelid move 
ment, and this suggests that the winking movement may be 


This 


mediation 


only an overt index of the actual mediation process. 


is what would be expected according to the 


hypothesis: in the original training, the light (sign) was 
presumably becoming associated wth the fractional antici- 
patory portions of the reaction to tap-on-cheek (stimulus 
which is 


this mediation more 


55, p. 462) 


object), and it is process 


or less faithfully indexed by the overt winking 


Elsewhere in his book, Osgood (see also Cofer 
and collaborators [12]) cites a number of other 
instances of response mediation, reported mainly 
by Russian investigators, in which responses con- 
ditioned to words readily generalized to the objects 


22 Tt should be noted, however, that the Shipley experi- 
ment does not provide an exact parallel of what happens 
in language. There the new meaning is acquired by the 
mediating reaction as produced by a word (conditioned 
stimulus) and generalizes to the thing (unconditioned stim- 
ulus) ; whereas, in the Shipley experiment, the new response 
(finger flexion) is conditioned to the mediating reaction 
(blink) as produced by the tap (unconditioned stimulus 
and generalizes to the light (conditioned stimulus). Experi- 


ments cited later in this section show that “semantic gen- 
eralization” of conditioned reactions occurs from thing to 
cognate word as well as from word to thing. But ordi 
narily, in language, we are more concerned with the latter 
occurrence than with the former. For the Shipley paradigm 
to have been strictly parallel to this type of generalization, 
finger flexion been conditioned to blink as 
elicited by light (a conditioned stimulus) so that the flexion 
could have generalized to the tap (or unconditioned stimu- 


lus). 


should have 
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they represent and in which responses conditioned 
to objects generalized to cognate words. Against 
the background of these findings, it is not surpris- 
ing to discover, as Razran (61) has, that a salivary 
response conditioned to one word, e.g., “style,” 
will readily generalize to another word, viz., 
“fashion,” which is physically very different but 
which elicits much the same meaning or mediating 
reaction. In fact, this investigator found that con- 
siderably more generalization of conditioning (59% 
as opposed to 37%) occurred on the basis of simi- 
larity of meaning (synonyms) than on the basis of 
similarity of sight or sound (homophones, e.g., in 
the present instance, to a word like “stile”). That 
some transfer occurred on both bases suggests that, 
in the Razran experiment, the salivary response 
was conditioned not only to the meaning reaction 
produced by the word “style” but also, to some 
extent, directly to the word itself. To the extent 
that this occurred we may say that salivation re- 
placed the meaning response previously attached to 
this word, i.e., its meaning was changed; but this 
was not the only, or even the main effect, since 
transfer on the basis of the mediation mechanism 
was greater. 

No, the notion of response mediation—Hull (28) 
spoke of “pure stimulus acts,” Hilgard and Marquis 
(26), of “intermediate responses”—is by no means 
invented “to meet the needs of semantics.” It is 
a common and well-established phenomenon whose 
centrality in language can hardly be doubted and 
which apparently can alone explain, broadly yet 
simply, how it is that what we learn through sen- 
tences can generalize, or transfer, despite absence 
of any sensory similarity or continuum, both to 
other words of similar meaning and also to the 
realities thereby denoted.** 

In concluding this section, it may be useful to 


23 A psychologist can hardly think about response media- 
tion as it functions in language without also being re- 
minded of at least some of the phenomena implied by the 
word “insight.” In the published report of one of the first 
experiments in which response mediation was unequivocally 
demonstrated, the author, N. E. Miller (45), while making 
no reference to language, speaks repeatedly of “insight” 
and “foresight” (see also May, 43; Nygaard, 53; and 
Mowrer, 52, ch. 5 and 11). For a consideration of insight 
with special reference to “transfer of training,” see Thomp- 
son (75, p. 165); see also the discussion of language and 
the syllogism, Section VIII. For experiments and theoreti- 
cal discussions bearing on the problem of “latent learning” 
but which are also relevant to the concept of mediation, see 
Tolman and Gleitman (78) and Strain (72). 
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Cheese——Re-~_ 


~~ 
~~ 


Shock———R 


S 


Fic. 9. A “thing-thing” conditioning sequence, or “sen- 
tence.” R, is the eating reaction elicited by the cheese 
(and hunger), and R, is the total reaction elicited by the 
shock, of which r, is the “detachable component,” fear. 
Since r, gets conditioned to R. (or, more exactly, to its 
proprioceptive “backlash”), R. tends to get inhibited as 
shown in the lower line of the diagram. (There is also 
some fear conditioned to the cheese itself, but for sim- 
plicity of analysis, this connection is not represented and, 
for present purposes, is not relevant. For support, derived 
from experimentation with human subjects, for this kind 
of analysis, see Razran [61]). 


~(r¢) 


emphasize a distinction which is implicit in the 
foregoing but which may have become somewhat 
obscured in the course of the discussion. We have 
seen, first of all, that the basic function of the 
subject-predicate unit which we call a sentence is 
to condition the predicate meaning so that it will 
later be connected to and elicited by the subject 
meaning. This we have referred to, somewhat 
elliptically, as a transfer of meaning from sign to 
sign, as opposed to mind to mind. And in the con- 
sideration of semantic generalization we have like- 
wise spoken of transfer. What needs to be par- 
ticularly noted here is that the kind of “transfer” 
involved in the two cases is different; in the first 
instance it involves transfer in the sense of con- 
ditioning and, in the second instance, in the sense 
of generalization. The two phenomena can be 
easily confused if something of 
made to keep them distinct.** 


an effort is not 


24It may be useful at this point to refer back to Fig. 8. 
There is a temptation to think of the experiment there 
represented as merely an instance of higher order con- 
ditioning. But it is something different. It involves “trans- 
fer” in the sense of generalization: because both tap-on- 
cheek and, after conditioning, light can be used to elicit 
the blink reaction, if finger flexion gets conditioned to the 
blink reaction as elicited by the tap, finger flexion will 
generalize to blink as elicited by light as well. Incidentally, 
we may add that if one takes the position that a sentence 
is a conditioning device, it is understandable why the 
reactions of a human subject, i a conditioning experiment, 
can often be dramatically altered by “instructions.” They 
constitute a form of anterior conditioning, so that the 
subject is no longer “naive.” 
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V. FURTHER ANALYSIS OF THE SENTENCE AS A 
CONDITIONING DEVICE 


The essence of the argument advanced up to this 
point is that the subject-predicate complex which 
we call a sentence is, in effect, simply an arrange- 
ment for conditioning the meaning reaction pro- 
duced by the predicate to the interoceptive stimu- 
lation aroused by the meaning reaction elicited by 
the subject. The following laboratory paradigms 
will help put this way of thinking about language 
function into a broader, more systematic perspec- 
tive. 

Let us assume that our objective is to train 
a rat not to eat a certain preferred food. Cheese 
is such a food for rats, which they will readily take 
even though fully satiated on such a well-balanced 
ration as Purina Laboratory Chow. The most 
direct way, and the one to be first considered 
here, of teaching chow-satiated rats not to eat 
cheese is to punish them while in the process of 


Tone~__ 
Shock———R, 

Tone ——r, 


Fic. 10. Conventional procedure for conditioning a fear 
reactions, r,, to tone. 


eating or starting to eat the forbidden food. It 
goes without saying that by using a harmless source 
of pain like electric shock it is possible in this way 
to make cheese itself, as well as the actions in- 
volved in taking and eating it, so fear-producing 
that rats will turn away from it instead of moving 
toward and taking it. This procedure for accom- 
plishing a purely heuristic objective is represented 
diagrammatically in Fig. 9 and is, of course, analo- 
gous to the practice, not uncommonly employed 
in child training, of catching the child, as we say, 
“in the act” and administering some sort of pri- 
mary punishment forthwith. 

While the most direct and in some ways most 
efficient way of inhibiting a particular form of be- 
havior, the procedure just described—which we 
shall refer to as a “thing-thing sentence”—is only 
one of four ways in which the same objective can, 
at least in principle, be achieved. 

The second of these involves what we may call a 


Cheese 
Tone 
Cheese 


Fic. 11. Illustration of how cheese eating can be in- 
hibited by paired presentation of cheese and a fear-elicit- 
ing tone. 


“thing-sign sentence.” Let us suppose that we 
take naive rats and first pair a tone with electric 
shock a few times (Fig. 10). Now let us present 
cheese and as the rat starts to take it, we sound 
the tone (Fig. 11). This involves the use of what 
may be called secondary, or fear, punishment and 
will serve only a little less effectively than does 
primary punishment to inhibit the act with which 
it is associated. A recent study by Bixenstine (4) 
shows that this means of controlling behavior can 
be used quite effectively with rats; and it is clearly 
parallel to the parental practice of warning, or 
“speaking to,” a child when engaged, or about to 
engage, in some disapproved action. This pro- 
cedure, as I have suggested, may be conveniently 
dubbed a thing-sign sentence. 

Next there is a procedure which we may, in the 
same vein, call a “sign-thing” sentence. Suppose 
we have paired a blinking light a good many times 
with the presentation of cheese so that it elicits a 
confident “expectation” of cheese and appropriate 
anticipatory movements (Fig. 12). If the rat is 
placed on a grill-like floor and if cheese is pre- 
sented vertically on the end of a stylus a little 
to one side of the rat and the blinking light is 
presented a few seconds in advance of the cheese, 
the rat will soon start making horizontal pendular, 
or “groping,” movements in anticipation of the 
presentation of the food. (Albino and therefore 


BL~~ 


~ 
~ 


Cheese——R, 


BL——rp 


Fic. 12. Procedure for getting a part (r.) of the total 
eating reaction (R.) elicited by cheese conditioned to a 
blinking light (BL). 
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~~ 
Bl—— 
Fic. 13. Procedure for getting fear attached to the an- 


ticipatory, food-seeking response (r.), which is produced 


by the blinking light (see Fig. 12). 


partially blind rats have been used in this study 
and are probably better, for this particular experi- 
ment, than rats with pigmented eyes.) 

A sharp discrimination between the experimental 
situation with and without the blinking light is 
necessary and is achieved by leaving the animals 
in the situation for relatively long periods of time 
between presentations of the blinking light and 
In other words, the sign value of the ex- 
such is thus pretty 
For reasons to be men- 


cheese. 
perimental 
thoroughly extinguished. 
tioned shortly, such a clear-cut discrimination is 


situation as 


necessary in this type of investigation. 
the blinking light, which 
head move- 


If we now 
elicits the “searching” 
ments, and follow it with shock, we will expect 
these movements to be punished and to be inhib- 


And since the same 


present 
or “groping” 


ited, as suggested in Fig. 13.*° 
movements are part of the total response called 
forth by cheese itself, we will expect this training 


BL 


Cheese———R 


Fic. 14. Indication of how it is that inhibitory tenden- 
cies acquired at the symbolic level (see top line) generalize, 
through the mediating response r., to the “reality” level 
(bottom line) 


25 The reason, alluded to above, why the head move- 
ments need to be conditioned quite specifically to the 
situation-plus-blinking-light is that if they occur also with 
any frequency to the situation-alone, then any attempt to 
determine, in a control group, the effect of administering a 
shock not combined with the BL would be invalidated; an 
animal might be in the act of making the head movements, 
“spontaneously,” just as the shock came on, which would 
produce an effect not greatly different from that obtained 
where the BL and shock are paired. 
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to generalize to cheese, as shown in Fig. 14. It 
will be seen that we are here employing exactly 
the same assumptions about the role of mediating 
reactions advanced in earlier parts of this paper and 
that the situation is parallel to one in which a 
parent reinstates verbally some form of misbehavior 
and then administers primary punishment.”* 
Finally, we come to a procedure which parallels 
what is presumably involved in language proper, a 
“sign-sign” sentence. Let us assume that our sub- 
jects have had the kinds of training shown in Fig. 
10 and 12 and then the kind shown in the upper 
part of Fig. 15. The first behavioral result we 
would expect from this type of sign-sign condition- 
ing is that the anticipatory, exploratory responses 


tone——=r 


Fic. 15. 
by a “sign-sign” sentence, to the anticipatory food reaction, 
r,, and tends to inhibit it 


Diagram showing how fear (r;) is connected, 


formerly elicited by the blinking light (r.) will be 
inhibited (lower line, Fig. 15), because of the fear 
that has gotten attached to them. And as a fur- 
ther consequence, we would expect this inhibitory 
effect to generalize to the behavior produced by 


26 Passing reference should be made here to the nature 
of meaning, or mediating, responses as conceived of in this 
paper. In the foregoing example, there is presumably no 
harm in so regarding the groping head and neck move- 
ments. However, there is probably more to the meaning 
that the BL has acquired than just this: it has very likely 
also acquired the capacity to produce certain autonomic 
responses, such as salivation, and perhaps purely subjective 
or “central” effects for which there are no peripheral coun- 
That the latter may be the case is at least sug- 
gested by Lumsdaine’s finding, Osgood in 
the excerpts quoted in Section IV, to the effect that media- 
tion can take place without the occurrence of the overt 


terparts. 
discussed by 


response (eye blink) which, as Osgood says, is the “index” 
of the subjective, central counterpart. (Parenthetically, 
we may note that Osgood and Suci [56] have shown that 
the largest part of the variance in the meaning of words, 
as determined by the semantic-differential method, repre- 
sents an “evaluative” factor, that of “good” and “bad,” 
thus suggesting that much of the meaning 
acquire involves arousal of either the parasympathetic or 
the sympathetic divisions of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem.) 


which signs 


| 
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the thing represented by the blinking light, namely 
cheese. This would involve the now familiar mech- 
anism of response mediation, as already shown in 
Fig. 14. Exploratory experiments give empirical 
support for the foregoing inferences.** 

Here we seem to fulfill the criterion of true 
language: By means of a two-sign complex, or 
sentence, namely BL-tone, we cause a living organ- 
ism to be so modified, in the absence of something 
(cheese), that when it later encounters that thing 
it behaves differently from the way it would have 
behaved without the intervening training.** The 
parallel to our earlier analysis of the English sen- 
tence, “Tom is a thief,” or “Tom, thief,” will be 
evident. In both cases we see once again, and 
perhaps more clearly than before, that what we 
call a sentence is basically a device for producing 


the results thus far obtained have been 
somewhat ambiguous because of lack of objective quantifi- 
cation of involved. The writer 


plans shortly to repeat the experiment, with an improved 


27 However, 


some of the variables 
methodology. 

28 The demonstrations reported in the foregoing pages 
suggest a number of other problems to be investigated. For 
example, let us consider that of “word order.” It has been 
repeatedly shown that if we want a response to take on 
either the secondary reinforcing or the secondary motivating 
properties provided by a so-called unconditioned stimulus 
(i.e., by a primary reward or a punishment), it is meces- 
sary to have the response precede, rather than follow, this 
stimulus. Similarly we find that in most languages of the 
world, subject precedes predicate, as the analysis of Jan- 
guage function here presented would demand. This is 
generally true of English and other Indo-European lan- 
guages and is, apparently, absolutely required in Chinese. 
On the other hand, there are languages, such as Latin 
and Hebrew, in which word order seems relatively unim- 
portant. At first glance, it might appear that these ex- 
ceptions invalidate our whole analysis. But 
redeeming feature of Latin and Hebrew: these languages 
are highly “inflected,” i.e., the principal words have special 


there is a 


prefixes and suffixes to indicate “distinctions of case, 
gender, number, tense, person, mood, voice, etc.” (90, 
p. 430). More specifically, and more importantly for our 


purposes, the status of subject or predicate is indicated by 
the device of inflection rather than by position. If, there- 
fore, a person gets a word with a “tag” on it indicating 
that it is going to be the predicate of a subject not yet 
given, what he seems to do is to “store” this word (or 
group of words) until he gets the subject and then mentally 
“tacks it on” (but see Section X). Another interesting 
though rather incidental consideration is this: suppose that, 
as in the paradigms described above, blinking light is as- 
sociated with the presentation of cheese and then a 
punishment (either primary or secondary) is associated 
with the cheese and the act of eating it. Question: Will 
the fear thus attached to the cheese and the act of eating 
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associative shifting, or conditioning, but that in 
order for the sentence completely to fulfill its in- 
tended function there must also be the phenomenon 
of response mediation (Fig. 14), whereby the new 
meaning which thus gets connected to the sentence 
subject can generalize, or transfer, to the thing 
thus symbolized. 


VI. DO ANIMALS HAVE LANGUAGE? 


This question has been often asked and variously 
answered. If we accept what, in the 
preceding section, has been called a “thing-thing 
sentence” as language, then animals may clearly be 
said to use and understand language. 


agree to 


If, for ex- 
ample, an old dog does not want a younger one 
to eat food from his bowl, all he has to do to 
communicate this point of view is to bite the 
younger dog as he eats from or moves toward the 
bowl. 
And it 
language” 


animals “have 
in the sense of their being able to use 
thing-sign sentences. 


is also clear that some 
If, for example, the old dog 
once or twice growls at the pup before biting him, 
the growl alone can be subsequently used, now by 
second-order conditioning, to attach fear to par- 
ticular objects or actions. Indeed, such thing-sign 
sentences seem to be very common in the animal 
world. mother hen 
with baby chicks will recall two striking instances 
When the hen has discovered food, she makes quick 


Anyone who has observed a 


clucking sounds which seem to say, “ 
Here the “subject” 
of the “sentence” is the food itself, and the predi- 


is good, 
is here is good.” 
cate is provided by the rapid clucking. Similarly, 
when any large bird is sighted in the sky, the hen 
utters a cry which seems to mean, “ is danger- 
But once again the sub- 
The hen ap- 


parently has no sign for food or for hawks and 


ous, will hurt you.” 


ject has to be physically present. 


is, therefore, unable to “tell” her chicks anything 
about them when they are not present. This means 


that the hen cannot make either sign-thing or sign- 


“back” to the 


This matter could be put to experimental 


generalize, through mediation, 


blinking light ? 
test, but commonplace observation and studies cited in 
Section IV suggest that the answer is “yes.” When a per- 
son has had a painful, unpleasant experience, he may be 
heard to say, “Oh, don’t remind me of that. 
want to talk about it.” 


response 


I don’t even 
This sort of comment certainly 
suggests that there is “semantic generalization,” not only 
from sign to thing, but also from thing to sign. 
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sign sentences. She cannot, in other words, speak 
“abstractly.” °° 

But perhaps the illustrations cited do not do full 
justice to language in animals. Perhaps other 
species are more accomplished in this regard. Since 
language and social development are often linked 
together, perhaps the so-called “social insects” have 
transcended the limitations which we have just 
noted. Fortunately, Karl von Frisch has meticu- 
lously studied and beautifully described for us 
what he calls the “language” of bees. In reporting 
on an experiment in which sugar water is placed 
a few meters from a bee hive with special provision 
for observing activity in the hive, von Frisch says 
that it takes some little while before the first bee 
locates the sweetened water. Then bees, all from 
the same hive, shortly start arriving in large num- 
ber. “Evidently,” says von Frisch, “this bee must 
have announced its discovery at home” (83, p. 53). 
How, precisely, is this done? Von Frisch con- 
tinues: 

After she has returned to the hive, our marked bee is 
first seen to deliver most of the sugar-water to other bees. 
Then she begins to perform what I have called a round 
dance (p. 55, italics added). 

During the dance, the bees near the dancer become 
greatly excited; they troop behind her as she circles, keeping 
their antennae close to her body. Suddenly one of them 
turns away and leaves the hive. Others do likewise, and 
soon some of these bees appear at the feeding place. After 
they have returned home they also dance, and the more 
bees there are dancing in the hive, the more appear at the 
feeding place. It is clear that the dance inside the hive 
reports the existence of food (p. 56). 


Later investigation showed that the round dance 
is used by bees to indicate the presence of food 
within a radius of 50 to 100 meters from the hive, 
without reference to direction. It is, in short, an 
invitation or command to go out and “cruise” 


29 We may, in fact, give the hen too much credit when 
we assume that she employs thing-sign sentences. All de- 
pends upon whether we can properly regard the clucking 
and the alarm cry as “signs.” If these sounds have, for 
baby chicks, instinctive “meanings’—and there is 
indication that they do—then we cannot call them signs 
if by the term “sign” we mean a stimulus the reaction to 
which has been acquired through conditioning. In the 
event that baby chicks do react to these noises instinctively, 
then the “sentences” cited are reduced, in effect, to the 
thing-thing variety. Yet there is something obviously 
vicarious, or “meaningful,” about the use of these noises. 
Perhaps, for want of a better solution to the problem 
at the moment, we can say that the noises are “signs” or 
have “significance” through “racial” rather than individual 
learning. 


some 
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around the hive. Food sources beyond 100 meters, 
on the other hand, are reported by means of what 
von Frisch calls “wagging dances,” which indicate, 
apparently with considerable precision, both dis- 
tance and direction. Here we shall not be con- 
cerned with the intricacies of the latter, but rather 
with the fact that in the case of both the round 
dance and the wagging dance, the returning bee 
brings some of the newly discovered food and 
distributes it to other bees. This behavior is of 
special importance for purposes of language analy- 
sis, for it suggests that, for all its ability to exe- 
cute sentence predicates, sometimes of remarkable 
complexity, the bee has no signs for sentence sub- 
jects and has to use a bit of the thing itself for 
this purpose. Therefore, unless I misunderstand 
the import of all of von Frisch’s work, one may con- 
clude that even the industrious and ingenious bee 
has not, in any basic sense, transcended other ani- 
mals with respect to language function: it, too, is 
limited to “sentences” of the thing-sign variety.®° 
But what of the “talking birds”? 
how remarkable their vocal performances can be, 


To indicate 


let me play for you a recorded excerpt from the 
vocalizations of a Shell Parakeet, or “Budgie,” 
called “Blueboy.”** (Recording.) In this re- 


80Tt has not been possible for the writer to survey the 
literature on “language” in the other social insects. 
Schneirla (66) summarizes the known facts for ants as 
follows: “For ants, no adequate evidence supports the no- 
tion that the arousal of secondary ants by the finder in- 
volves a ‘code’ effect in the sense that she ‘deliberately’ 
offers a descriptive or indicative (ie. symbolic) repre- 
sentation of what she has encountered and where it may 
be found” (p. 261). Schneirla does, however, cite a find- 
ing, reported by Eidmann, that “In . tests with 
Myrmica laevinodis housed in artificial nests, when a re- 
turned finder ant entered the nest compartment with food 
and made excited antennal contacts with workers there, 
the secondary ants upon emerging were able to follow the 
route of the finder more or less successfully and presently 
reach the food source” (p. 260). Here we find com- 
municative behavior very similar in general pattern to that 
reported for bees by von Frisch. But further observa- 
tions by Eidmann indicate that the source of food is found 
by the other ants by backtracking (through olfactory cues) 
on the trail left by the finder, rather than on the basis of 
specific directions. Different species of ants seem to handle 
problems of communication in different ways; but in no 
case does there seem to be any evidence that they have 
mastered the “noun idea,” and such “predicates” as they 
employ seem more primitive, less refined than those which 
von Frisch has reported for bees. 

31 This recording is reproduced with the kind permission 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. William Smith, Hickman Mills, Mis- 
souri, owners and trainers of “Blueboy.” 
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cording you have heard not only many different 
words and phrases and shor. sentences, but also 
the complete first stanza of “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” Here, in terms of physical sounds, we 
have three relatively long sentences, which are un- 
mistakably of the sign-sign type. But it seems 
most unlikely that, for example, the sentence, “Its 
fleece was white as snow,” means to the parakeet 
anything at all like what it means to us. In other 
words, although parakeets and many other types 
of birds are capable of learning to “parrot” long 
verbal sequences, there is no indication that they 
are thus doing anything more than amusing them- 
selves or trying to entertain and thus keep close to 
them some beloved human being.** 

In summary, then, we may say that the “talk- 
ing birds” can reproduce but cannot wse, in the 
proper sense of that term, true sentences; and we 
have also seen that rats can “understand” a simple 
but authentic sentence.** 
tion that these creatures will ever compose a genu- 


But we have no indica- 
ine two-sign sentence. As will be seen in the next 
section, it is a simple matter for a rat to learn to 
produce, by pressing a Skinner bar, a blinking light 
once this stimulus has come to signify food; and 
rats can also squeal to pain, thus warning other 
rats of danger.** Therefore, it is conceivable that 
a rat, if properly motivated, could, in the presence 
of another rat or a human being, make the light 
This 
stimulus sequence would clearly say, “Cheese (is) 


blink by pressing the bar and then squeal. 


dangerous.” But in a study reported jointly with 
Palma and Sanger (52), it has been shown that the 
rat cannot squeal “voluntarily” (i.e., in response 


82 Evidence presented elsewhere (49, ch. 24) indicates 
that the talking birds can, however, as the fanciers say, 
“form associations,” i.e., certain words, phrases, or sen- 
tences will be regularly cued off by particular situations 
or objects. They can also “ask for” desired food or favors. 
However, the generalization apparently stands that they 
cannot use sentences in their fully developed, abstract, 
creative sense. 

88 Many dog owners believe these animals can under- 
stand sentences. It would be interesting to make a study 
of this belief against the background of the analysis of 
language presented in this paper. 

84 This is not to say that the squealing constitutes an 
“intentionai” form of communication. It probably occurs 
reflexly, and other rats respond to it reflexly (“instinc- 
tively”) or on the basis of conditioning resulting from their 
having heard themselves squeal while in pain. For fur- 
ther consideration of the latter mechanism, see Section 
VII. 
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to a sign or signal of pain), and even if this were 
possible, it is still unlikely that these organisms 
would ever be motivated to reproduce the blinking 
light and the squeal in sequence, purely for com- 
municative purposes.*® 

That man, or protoman, was able to develop 
true language must have been contingent upon a 
combination of unique and unusually fortunate cir- 
cumstances. His vocalizations had to have been 
released from reflexive control—something that has 
not yet happened to our nearest kin among the 
apes—and to have attained a degree of flexibility 
that is matched probably only in certain of the 
birds. He had also, as Stewart has indicated, to 
get the “noun idea”; and finally, he had to have 
achieved enough social organization to make “help- 
ing others,” through speech, a rewarding activity.” 
Susanne Langer has, I think, caught the spirit of 
what the advent of human speech has meant, in 
these words: 


Not higher sensitivity, not longer memory or even quicker 
association sets man so far above other animals that he 
can regard them as denizens of a lower world: no, it is 
the power of using symbols—the power of speech—that 
makes him lord of the earth (34, p. 20). 


85 Professor Charles Elliott, of the department of speech 
at Northwestern University, has suggested the interesting 
possibility of making a series of Skinner bars available to 
a rat, depression of each of which would produce, through 
the medium of tape recordings, some word. For example 
one bar would permit the rat to 


food, etc. This ingenious arrangement would circumvent 


“say” water, another 


the limitations imposed by lack of versatility and voluntary 
control of vocalization in the rat (dog, chimpanzee, and 
other species) and might make possible a number of very 
useful investigations 

86 The notion that language is used to “help others’ 
calls attention to two quite different conceptions of its 
function. One common view of is that it is 
used primarily as a means of helping oneself; this view 
is discussed in the latter part of Section II (see especially 
footnote 16). 
coerce or cajole someone else into doing something useful 
for the speaker (or writer). By contrast, there is the view 
that language is the medium by which “gifts” are 
bestowed upon others; we are said to “give them informa- 
tion,” which they will find useful. In fact, perhaps the 
best general definition of “education” (see Section VIII’ 
is that it is a means whereby one person (usually through 
language) helps another solve some problem more quickly 
than he himself could do on an unaided (trial-and-error) 
basis. Ontogenetically, the “selfish” use of language comes 
first and the “altruistic” use later; perhaps this was also 
true historically. But in any event we can say that both 
uses of language presuppose considerable social coopera- 
tion. 


language 


Here language is seen as serving mainly to 


| 
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By means of this phenomenon, man’s whole behavior- 
pattern has undergone an immense change from the simple 
biological scheme, and his mentality has expanded to such 
a degree that it is no longer comparable to the minds of 


animals (p. 24). 
Language is, without a doubt, the most momentous and 


at the same time, the most mysterious product of the 
human mind. Between the clearest animal call of love or 
warning or anger, and a man’s least trivial word, there lies 
a whole day of Creation—or in modern phrase, a whole 
chapter of evolution (p. 83). 


If these sentences perhaps overdramatize the 
advent and importance of language as it has been 
developed in and by human beings, they neverthe- 
less vividly remind us of its centrality in human 
mentality and experience in a way which more 
prosaic statements may fail to do. 

And Wyatt (88) has summarized her observa- 
tions on language and personality development in 
the young child as follows: 


A learning process of constantly increasing complexity, 
taking from five to six years of the child’s early life, is 
necessary for [the acquisition of language] and this learn- 
ing process itself is part and parcel of the individual’s ego 
development (p. 32). 

The continuous process of identifying and structuring 
reality, through the use of words, emerges as one of the 
foremost factors in ego development (p. 37). 

But this symbolic transformation of bits of reality into 
language, serves the child in more than one area. Not 
only can immediate events become identified and thus 
meaningful and coherent for the child; the same fascinating 
occurrence can be repeated indefinitely, even after the ac- 
tual stimulation has passed. With the help of words, 
sensations and their feeling tone can be remembered and 
recalled at will (p. 39). 

Thus, language at this early stage has already a variety 
of functions: to structure reality and thus to protect the 
child against overwhelming sensory-motor stimulation; to 
recall experiences; to express wishes and desires; to make 
people do things for the child; to communicate with other 
people. In addition language becomes the outstanding 
vehicle for the “working through” of difficult, painful or 
anxiety-producing situations, a mechanism well known to 
child therapists (p. 40). 

Nana, at the age of a year and a half, was able to 
provide for herself such a symbolic working-through ar- 
rangement. With the help of the most powerful symbolic 
magic: words, she was able to deal with frustration and 
anxiety: Mommy backsoon, Mommy backsoon (p. 40; see 
also Section IX). 


VII. THE ORIGIN AND ACQUISITION OF WORDS 


In the present section we shall be concerned with 
the question of how words originated and how, once 


in use by others, they are learned by children.*’ 
More specifically and narrowly, we shall be con- 
cerned here with the question of how words are 
learned, not in the sense of their comprehensibility 
or meaning, but in the sense of production and re- 
production. Although it has taken a bit of doing 
to get the theory of word meaning straight, this 
aspect of the language problem now seems well 
on its way toward solution: words are, in the main, 
arbitrary signs which acquire their sign-ificance, 
or meaning, through conditioning. However, the 
problem of the acquisition and use of words as 
overt forms of behavior, to which we are here 
addressing ourselves, is more difficult and, as of 
the present, less well understood. 

The question of where and how man got his 
words, especially those whose origins lie far back 
in racial experience, has occasioned more interest 
and speculation, probably, than any other single 
aspect of the whole language problem. In fact, so 
much attention was being paid to this matter in 
Europe during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies that the French Academy of Science passed 
a rule formally excluding any more communica- 
tions on this topic from its transactions. Here no 
attempt will be made to review or evaluate the 
many ingenious suggestions which have emerged in 
this connection; they are, in fact, so generally 
known to this audience that enumeration or de- 
scription is unnecessary. Instead, I shall speak 
only about two or three notions that seem to lend 
themselves especially well to laboratory investiga- 
tion. 

One aspect of the problem of the origin of words 
which is of special interest here has to do with the 


87 How it is that small children get around to com- 
bining words into true sentences, instead of using them 
singly or merely in phrases, is only a little less of a 
riddle than is the question of how protoman first de- 
veloped this form of behavior. Of course, it is conceivable 
that, in the case of children, sentence making is in some 
way “learned from” their elders. But it is also possible 
that this trick is, by each child, independently “discovered.” 
The issue could be put to test by finding a few parents 
who would be willing to speak only single words in their 
infant’s presence and see if children so reared would, un- 
aided, “invent” the sentence. However, in view of the 
anxiety which most parents feel about their children’s 
“learning to speak’”—not to mention the responsibility and 
concern of the experimenter—such an investigation would 
not be feasible unless it was reasonably certain that chil- 
dren thus deprived could later be taught to make sentences 
in the event they did not spontaneously originate them. 
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tendency, under favorable conditions, for instru- 
mental acts, or “habits,” to become foreshortened 
into mere behavior tokens, or “gestures.” I shall 
always remember the following experience with the 
little girl mentioned earlier in this paper. Having 
learned to sit alone on the floor when about six 
months of age, she would occasionally cry to be 
picked up; and often, in anticipation of such action 
on the part of her parents, she would hold up her 


arms flexed in preparation for being lifted. One 
day she was seen looking hopefully in the direction 
of her father, arms flexed, but not crying. She 


was picked up, and her mother’s cooperation was 
elicited in seeing what would happen if we let this 
gesture replace crying as a signal for being taken 
up. Being more effortful, apparently, the crying 
quickly gave way to the arm flexing; and, then, this 
response itself underwent further involution. Soon 
the little girl was lifting only her right arm, and 
finally she would just hold up the right hand or 
forefinger. 

The tendency for actions which an experimenter 
has arbitrarily defined as “correct” in a problem- 
solving situation to deteriorate has been commented 
As early as 1896, Thorn- 
dike (76), having taught cats and dogs to lick or 
scratch themselves as a means of getting out of 
a problem box, remarked: “There is in all these 


on by various writers. 


cases a noticeable tendency, of the cause of which I 
am ignorant, to diminish the act until it becomes 
And 
some forty years later, Lorge (37), having per- 
formed a similar type of experiment, wrote: 


a mere vestige of a lick or scratch” (p. 28). 


In addition to reducing the time required to make thes« 
responses followed by rewards irrelevant to them, the ani- 
mals short-circuited these responses. With successive trials, 
the responses became more perfunctory and stereotyped. 
The “face-washing” changed from a vigorous wash to a 
rapid movement of both forelegs to the face; the “scratch” 
changed to a rapid flexion of the hind-leg to the flank, 
only remotely reminiscent. of the first response to irrita- 
tion (p. 110). 


This “strain toward inertia,” a phrase used by 
Sumner and Keller (73), or tendency toward econ- 
omy of effort can be observed to special advantage 
under the circumstances shown in the following mo- 
tion picture. (Movie.) Here we see how readily 
an initially complete instrumental response, in- 
volving a rat’s going about two feet from a food 
trough to push a Skinner bar and then returning 
thereto for the food thus produced, will, if given 


~ 


an opportunity, deteriorate, first in the sense oi 
the bar pressing turning into mere bar touching; 
then the rat will begin running well down toward 
the bar but turning around and going back to the 
trough without touching the bar; then these “loops”’ 
are seen to get shorter and shorter; until, finally, 
the rat, after finishing a pellet of food, will merely 
move his head around and “glance” in the direc- 
tion of the bar. Thus, he may be said merely to 
give us the “nod” to indicate his wish for another 
pellet.** 

It goes without saying that in order for gesturing 
to replace fully instrumental behavior, there must 
be, somewhere in the situation, a second organism 
which is able and willing to do some of the first 
organism’s work for it, on the basis of a mere sign 


or “command.” In the present instance, thi 
second organism was the experimenter, who took 
over the function of activating the food delivery 
mechanism which had previously been done by the 
rat’s bar pressing. ‘Thus, what was originally a 
fully instrumental action, involving only the rat 
and the physical world, was changed into a social 
situation and what was originally an instrumental 
act became a social act involving, minimally, two 
organisms.*° 

8 The writer is indebted to Mr. William G. Perry, Jr 
for the following comments concerning the foregoing para 
graphs. He says: “I keep wondering if the word ‘de 
teriorate’ does not obscure positive aspects of this process 
I even think of the word ‘refined.’ The animal could be 
said to abstract from all the business of face-washing 01 


scratching the element now instrumental for other p 


poses. The whole process could be thought of as one of 
‘discovery’ depending on what behavior units one happened 
Skinner box 
that he engages in many exploratory acts and finally learns 


to be thinking in. We say of a rat in a 


to isolate bar pressing, let us say, to get food. But if we 


had considered each of the exploratory trips down and 
I I 


} 


around the box as an act, we could then say that the 


act ‘deteriorates’ to ‘mere’ bar pressing. Does the rat con 
ceive of behavior or ‘acts’ in the same size units as we 
do? Is not 


of the instrumental 


the discovery and isolation (i., learning 
response the obverse of ‘the law of 
least effort’?” (personal correspondence). 

89 This 


misleading. 


statement, unless slightly qualified, may be 


Obviously, a machine of the right kind could 
replace the second organism in a situation of the kind 
described 


All that would be required of it, essentially, is 


that it have a “distance receptor,” such as a microphone 


or photoelectric “eye,” capable of “picking up” the gesture 
act and converting it into an “order” to apparatus capable 
of the required “work.” 

40 The writer also recalls the development of an inter- 
esting gesture on the part of a mynah bird. When offered 
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The protracted helplessness of the human infant 
and the necessity for the mother to display, in 
response to signs, what Courtney (13) has called 
mediating behavior creates a strong natural pre- 
disposition for human beings to be inveterate sign 
users. Because of this long period of dependence 
and indulgence, perhaps it is not too much to 
suppose that we spend a good deal of our lives 
trying, by means of signs, to get others to do 
things for us or, at least, cooperate with us. In- 
fantile helplessness very likely gave the human 
race one of its most powerful pushes toward both 
language and sociality, generally speaking. 

The Law of Least Action, as Wheeler (85) called 
it, which we have seen exemplified in the foregoing 
discussion, is a very pervasive behavior principle, 
whose special applications in certain areas of lan- 
guage have been documented in detail by Zipf (89). 
However, it has a major limitation with respect to 
our present concern. We find that the signs most 
commonly employed in human communication are 
not gestures, which are visually transmitted, but 
rather the particular noises we call words.‘' And 
since a great many instrumental actions are es- 
sentially silent to begin with, we cannot very plausi- 
bly look upon words as condensations, or fore- 
shortened versions, of originally fully instrumental, 


nonsocial behaviors.*** Some words may very well 


food, this bird was sometimes not able to determine if she 
liked it or not merely from its appearance, so would have 
to take it into her mouth and taste it. If she did not 
like it, she would then shake her beak vigorously back and 
On numerous occasions 


forth in order to eject the food. 
it was observed that when this mynah was offered food 
previously objectionable, she would shake her head as if 
it were in her mouth. Here we see perhaps an ancient 
historical root of the corresponding human gesture of 
negation. Cf. Darwin (14). 

41 Perhaps the most elaborate visual sign and gesture 
language known in historical times was the Lingua franca 
of the American Indians. In comparison with any known 
spoken language it was, however, apparently very awkward 
and inefficient. 

#18 At the risk of overcomplicating an argument which 
is already far from simple, the writer is tempted to inject 
the following thought at this point. Granted that words 
probably did not stem directly from the foreshortened in- 
strumental acts which we call gestures, there is still a sense 
in which language is a substitute for grosser, more effort- 
ful action. In fact, one of the powerfully reinforcing 
things about language is that it so often, and so effectively, 
saves us trouble, the trouble of going somewhere else and 
doing something ourselves which another person, who is al- 
ready there, can more economically do for us. (Being 
“somewhere else’ may be interpreted either geographically 


have originated as copies of sounds associated with 
particular actions, as, for example, the word, “pat- 
ter,” to represent or suggest running. But even 
here the responses involved in saying “patter” have 
nothing in common with the responses involved in 
actually “pattering,” so even in this case we must 
look for a different principle. 

Fortunately, such a principle is not hard to find, 
or to illustrate in the laboratory. As is well known, 
any sound (or other stimulus) which is associated 
with primary satisfaction tends to acquire sec- 
ondary reinforcing properties. Therefore, as I have 
tried to show more fully elsewhere (49, 50; see also 
Miller and Dollard, 46, pp. 81, 139, and 277), if a 
living organism can itself reproduce such a sound, 
or a reasonable approximation thereof, the par- 
ticular responses involved will get secondarily, or 
“autistically,” reinforced and will tend to become 
a part of the organism’s response repertoire. For 
other organisms with similar background experi- 
ences, such sounds, when thus reproduced, will 
have much the same meaning as the sources by 
which they were originally produced and may thus 
serve for signaling or even symbolic purposes (see 
Section IX). As I have indicated in the studies 
cited, such a notion accounts relatively well for 
what we know about word learning by babies (and 
also by “talking birds”) from adults who already 
have command of these sounds; and it also pro- 


or in terms of special skills which only a few acquire be- 
cause of the “long road” of experience and learning that is 
involved in mastering them.) When we think of how 
much “lost motion” is thus avoided, i.e... how much more 
we can accomplish (“get out of life”) if we are “in con- 
tact” with others at more or less remote points in space 
(or who have specialized skills) than we could if we had 
to “go and do” everything for ourselves, the implications 
of language become almost overwhelming; and we see, 
especially clearly, how intimate and indispensable a role it 
plays in creating and perpetuating what we call society, 
or “sociality,” both transversely and longitudinally, through 
space and through time. These remarks will recall what 
has already been said in footnote 16 and, at the same time, 
indicate that there is at least a superficial inconsistency be- 
tween the conception of language as a means of social co- 
ordination and control and the view, more especially 
stressed in this paper, that the main function of the sen- 
tence is to produce second-order conditioning in others, 
which will then be generalized to the referent, or significate, 
of the sentence subject. In the one case we are primarily 
interested in “getting action” and, in the other, in giving 
information. How these two aspects of language process, 
both of which seem real enough, are systematically related 
invites separate—and probably quite extended !—study. 
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vides, as just suggested, a not improbable concep- 
tion of how prehistoric man may, in turn, have 
acquired at least certain verbal forms from nature. 
Of the various classical theories of word origina- 
tion, the one most closely related to this scheme 
is obviously the “onomatopoetic” or so-called “bow- 
wow” theory.*” 

This conception of word genesis can be il- 
lustrated in a crude but probably valid way as fol- 
lows: Suppose that just before or as we give a 
laboratory rat a bit of food, we sound a tone of 
standard pitch and intensity. This tone, as we 
know from numerous studies, will take on sec- 
ondary reinforcing properties. And if the rat 
could, with its own vocal cords, make a noise rea- 
sonably like the tone, we would predict, on the 
basis of principles already cited, that it would soon 
begin to do so. Unhappily, in view of the severe 
limitations on vocalization in the rat which have 
already been mentioned, we cannot expect this to 
happen. However, if we place the electronic os- 
cillator used by the experimenter in producing the 
tone at the disposal of the rat, on the basis of 
movements which the rat can easily make, we 
should not be in the least surprised if the rat, under 
these circumstances, is disposed to “make” the 
sound. So let us, after the rat is well trained with 
respect to tone associated with food, make a Skin- 
ner bar available, depression of which will have the 
same action, with respect to producing the tone, 
as the telegraph key previously used by the ex- 


42A particularly rich source of sounds which might 
then be transformed into “words” are those which living 
organisms characteristically make during consummatory 
behavior of any kind. This possibility was called to the 
writer’s attention under the following circumstances. A 
number of rats were being fed, seriatim (but at rather 
long intervals), in separate compartments so constructed 
that they could not see each other but could easily hear 
any noises which the other rats made. The particular 
manner of feeding involved inserting food up into each 
animal’s compartment, “under its nose,” so to say, on the 
end of a small metal rod, between the bars constituting 
the floor grill of the compartment. While eating, the rat 
would hold the rod in its front paws and inadvertently 
“rattle” it against the grill bars. Because this “rattling” 
—which itself sounds as if it might have had an onomato- 
poetic origin—accompanied eating, it became a “sign” to 
which the rats not having the rod responded with much 
interest and apparent anticipation. It rather clearly had 
come to “mean” food, and one could imagine that in a 
comparable situation involving prehistoric men such a sign 
might well have supplied the model for some vocal re- 
production. 
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Fic. 16. Graphic record of bar pressing by rat, where 


this performance produced a tone which had been previ 
ously associated with food. The bar-pressing “habit” was 
thus learned solely on the basis of the secondary reinforce 
ment provided by the tone. As the secondary reinforce 
ment extinguished, th* animal ceased to press the bar. In 
this situation the ex, -rimenter may be said first to have 
made the signal to the rat as a means of indicating that it 
was going to get food. The rat, when given an oppor 
tunity to push a bar which turned on the tone, made the 
signal “back” to the experimenter, but the experimenter did 


not respond (cf. Fig. 17 
perimenter. Figure 16 shows the behavior of a 
hungry rat toward such a bar during a 20-minute 
period, in the course of which bar pressing pro- 
duced no food, but the “promise” of it in the form 
of the tone and the secondary reinforcement it 
had acquired from prior pairings with food.** 

How energetically a rat, trained in the manner 
just described, will continue using the tone as a 
signal to the experimenter, if the experimenter will 
Here 
will be seen what happens if, when the rat pushes 


only cooperate, is suggested in Figure 17. 


the bar and produces the tone, another organism 
responds to it as a sign that the rat wants food 


and obliges.** A stimulus which was originally 


made by the environment to the rat is thus “taken 
over” by the rat and “made back” to the environ- 


ment; and if another organism will respond thereto, 

43 For experimental indication that a rat will push a 
bar thus “baited” more often than a bar which does not 
produce a secondarily reinforcing Jenkins 
(31). This phenomenon of an organism being prompted 
to reproduce a stimulus with secondary reinforcement is 
pretty clearly related to, but probably not strictly identifi- 
able with, food hoarding in nonhungry rats, as described by 
various writers (e.g., Marx, 42). 

44The reader may be struck by a crude analogy be- 
tween the performances shown in Fig. 16 and 17 and the 
two stages of language development in the child as pro- 
posed by Piaget (59): the “ego-centric” stage, wherein the 
child “talks to himself,” and the stage of social 
munication, wherein the child talks to someone else 


stimulus, see 


com- 
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Fic. 17. Graphic record of bar pressing by a rat where 


this performance produced a tone previously associated 
with food, and caused the experimenter to provide food 
After several trials, there was something like an “insight” 
see upward inflection of curve at about 5 minutes). As 
the animal became satiated, toward the end of the record- 
ing, the rate of responding declined. In this record we see 
what happens if an organism learns the meaning of a 
signal, is then permitted to make that signal, and some 
other organism responds appropriately thereto. See text 
for discussion of possible bearing of this demonstration on 
the question of where human beings first got the noises 
they used as words and how infants learn to speak.*2 


it becomes a “social act,” or true sign.*® Of course, 
on the basis of trial-and-error learning alone, with- 
out the presence of a signal of any sort, a rat would 
eventually learn to press the bar if it produced 


45 A somewhat parallel instance is reported by Holling- 
worth (27), as follows: Having trained a pet terrier to 
“sit up” on command, with food as a reward, Holling- 
worth observed that the dog was soon “sitting up” on its 
own initiative, now not as an act of obedience but as a 


‘ 


way of “begging,” i.e., signaling its desire for food. 
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food. But the precipitous nature of the learning 
shown in Fig. 17 suggests, and experimentation re- 
ported elsewhere (49, ch. 11) confirms, that the 
intermediation of a stimulus with previously ac- 
quired secondary reinforcing properties produces 
a performance markedly superior to what can be 
expected on the basis of trial and error alone. 

In summary, the foregoing analysis suggests that 
although there is a pervasive tendency for instru- 
mental behavior to degenerate into gestures, such 
contractions do not seem to have provided a com- 
mon basis for spoken words. A more likely hy- 
pothesis is that sounds naturally associated with 
gratifying experiences were, by the mechanisms 
indicated, “copied” by protoman and thus gave rise 
to at least the beginnings of language as we know 
it today.** 

Perhaps it should be added that what is said 
here is not intended as in any sense providing a 
completely adequate theory of the origin of articu- 
late speech. But it is a way of thinking about the 
problem of word origin which meshes comfortably 
with learning theory and has, apparently, also some 
plausibility with respect to what we know about 
language itself. 


VIII. LANGUAGE, LOGIC, THOUGHT, KNOWLEDGE, 
AND CULTURE TRANSMISSION 


First of all, I want to disavow, if I can, some of 
the pretentiousness seemingly implied by the title 
of this section. The various broad topics included 
here will not be discussed in any comprehensive or 
systematic way at all, but only as they immediately 
relate to the particular conception of language 
process which has been developed in this paper. 

Logicians, and philosophers generally, have long 
been concerned with language. Here we shall not 
attempt to review their very interesting and sub- 
stantial contributions to this field.** Instead, I 
wish only to call attention to a rather striking 
bearing which the present discussion has upon the 
nature and function of the syllogism, or at least 
one type of syllogism. Let us revert, again, to the 


‘6 The mechanism whereby “bad” sounds were copied 
and used as words is obviously different and, probably, 
more complex. This problem invites further inquiry. See 
Stewart’s references (Section I) to the word “ouch”; also 
footnotes 34 and 40. 

47 See, for example, Max Black’s Language and Philoso- 
phy, Studies in Method (5) and Section I, “Language, 
Meaning and Truth,” in Readings in Philosophical Analysis 
(19), edited by Herbert Feig] and Wilfrid Sellars. 
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by now well-worn spczimen sentence, “Tom is a 
thief.” 
context of some of the earlier sections of this pa- 
per, one sees that, functionally, it is the minor 
premise of an implicit syllogism of the following 


If one thinks about this sentence in the 


sort: 


(Thieves cannot be trusted.) 
Tom is a thief. 
(Therefore, Tom cannot be trusted.) 


Consideration of the sentence as a conditioning 
mechanism suggests this iogical form; and when 
made explicit, this form throws new light upon sen- 
What the fore- 


going syllogism does, pretty clearly, is to change 


tence function as here conceived. 


the definition or class membership of Tom from 
that of supposedly honest men to that of dishonest 
ones. The definition or meaning of a thief is a 
person who cannot be trusted, and this definition is 
given in the implied major premise. The sentence, 
‘Tom is a thief,’’ which appears here as the minor 
premise, serves to transfer a known person, Tom, 
into the category of men who cannot be trusted. 
This is what happens likewise in the simpler, 
cruder conditioning that has been so extensively 
studied in the laboratory: here the conditioned 
stimulus (directly, without the benefit of media- 
tion) similarly takes on some of the attributes of 
Thus, if X is followed 
by Y and Y is “bad” (e.g., painful), then X also 


becomes “bac,” 


the unconditioned stimulus. 
whereas if Y is “good” (relieving, 
pleasurable), then X likewise becomes “good.” 

In our paradigm sentence, we see that the sub- 
ject, “Tom,” has a specific, idiosyncratic reference 
whereas the key word in the predicate is a concept, 
with a generic denotation. How generally this 
further ex- 
plored; but it fits well with the assumption that the 


principal function of the sentence is, so to say, to 


situation holds is something to be 


reclassify, or “modify,” the subject, i.e., to change 
our presuppositions, our experiences, our expecta- 
tions with respect to it. This is apparently best 
done when we put the more specific sign first and 
the more general sign second. Certainly, in our 
example, it would not mean much to reverse the 
subject-predicate order and say, “A thief is Tom,” 
unless, of course, we meant, “A thief, is Tom,” 
which is merely a poetic or whimsical form which, 
I suspect, we quickly translate back into the stand- 
ard sequence, “Tom (is a) thief.” 

I am sure that what has been said in the preced- 
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ing paragraphs could be considerably expanded or 
perhaps corrected by either a logician or a gram 
marian, and I advance these thoughts only as illus 
trating the way in which a learning theory analysis 
of language ramifies. 

Likewise, what I would like to say here about 
the nature of thought will be avowedly incomplete 
and no more than suggestive. Let me begin with 
an example. A few weeks ago, I took home to my 
seven-year-old son a box of small blocks and other 
scrap lumber from our departmental machine shop 
I knew the box, after the blocks were taken out, 
ought to be returned to the shop and so took it 
back to the psychology building; but, at the time, 
the shop was locked so I put the box in a storage 
room—and, then, forgot about it for several days 


Later, at home, I remembered the box and thought, 


‘Machine-shop door, box. Machine-shop door 
box.” In more elaborate terms I was, I suppose 
saying to myself something like this: “The next 


time I pass the machine-shop door I must remem 
Later 
when walking down the hall on the way to my 


ber to get and return that box to the shop 


office, I passed the door, was reminded of the box 
got it, and returned it to its accustomed plac: 
What I had done, evidently, was to conditior 
myself in advance to the door, by using a symbol 
that it 


returning the 


thereof, so would cue off the reaction of 


and box. I had, in other 


getting 
words in the absence of the door (and the box, too 
“not 


for that matter)—i.e., in the realm of the 


here, not now’—conditioned myself so that the 
door, on the basis of generalization from symbol to 
would bring to mind, or re-mind me, that I 
In effect, I had 


and produced a result appar- 


thing, 
ought to do a particular thing. 
“talked to myself” 
ently quite comparable to that which we have here 
made the basic criterion of objective sentence for 
mation and interpersonal communication. 

I would not hold that this is the only or even the 
most typical pattern which thinking takes. Cer 
tainly planning and the consideration of aiterna 
tives would have to be carefully examined in this 
connection and may turn out to involve something 
rather different. More formal reasoning, e.g., that 
involved in mathematics, may also depart more or 
less critically from this pattern. However, enough 
has been said to suggest that in at least some types 
of thinking, there is a process of self-stimulation 
and response, involving the subject-predicate rela- 
tionship, which is similar to that involved in in- 
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terpersonal stimulation and behavior alteration of 
the kind achieved by objectively expressed sen- 
tences. In other words, in the light of the present 
analysis of sentence psychology, it now appears 
that we can “talk to ourselves” as well as to others 
and achieve thereby much the same outcome, 
namely, that of so affecting (conditioning) an or- 
ganism (oneself) in the presence of a mere symbol 
for something that when that thing itself is later 
encountered, there will be a manifest change in be- 
havior with respect to that thing.** 

To say that one “knows” or “has knowledge’’ of 
something is, broadly speaking, certainly equiva- 
lent to saying that one has learned something.*® 
Vinacke (81) puts the matter well when he refers 
to learning as the “internalization of experience.”’ 
It is, in other words, a process whereby living or- 
ganisms establish a correspondence between what 
is in the external world and what is inside their 
heads. By means of sensory processes, the immedi- 
ate, contemporaneous environment is, momentarily, 
internalized; that is to say, stimuli are converted 
into transitory sensations. On the other hand, what 
gets internalized through learning is events through 
time, or sequential regularities, and the results are 
relatively permanent. I. A. Richards once re- 
marked that he thought learning, in the end, would 
turn out to be related in some rather precise way 
to causality. We are now perhaps closer than be- 
fore to seeing the cogency of this conjecture. In 
all forms of learning we know that contiguity of 


‘8 What we know about the role of repetition in lan- 
guage corresponds moderately well with common facts from 
the conditioning laboratory. A signal and an electric shock 
usually have to be paired at least twice before an animal 
such as the rat seems to “get the connection”—it’s as if the 
chances are too great that one conjoint occurrence may be 
mere coincidence, so that the reality of the relationship has 
to be established by at least a second conjunction of the 
two stimuli. Small children seem to learn very quickly 
that a sentence twice repeated—“Pammy-kitty, Pammy- 
kitty”—is more effective than a single repetition thereof. 
When we are trying to remember something, through a 
process such as described above, the association is also usu- 
ally repeated at least two times, as a minimum. This is 
not to deny that single repetitions of sentences often “do 
the trick,” but we have no way of knowing how often this 
is because the recipicnt “picks up” the sentence, so to say, 
and fixes and confirms it by subvocal rehearsal (cf. dis- 
cussion of the concept of “congruity” in Section X). 

49 “Instinct,” insofar as it may be regarded as an estab- 
lished fact, can be thought of, perhaps, as a kind of “innate 
knowledge,” “racial learning,” “built-in habits.” Somewhat 
the same view can be taken with respect to reflexes 
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events favors learning and that as their propinquity 
lessens the likelihood of our “making connections”’ 
or “forming associations” progressively diminishes. 
We know, too, that causation is more likely to be 
immediate than delayed so that the contiguity prin- 
ciple is well calculated to capture causal connec- 
tions and encapsulate, or “store,” in the brain a 
sort of replica of the sequential as opposed to the 
purely sensory aspects of reality. 

To date, psychologists have given relatively little 
thought to the bearing which learning theory mani- 
festly has for epistemology or the “problem of 
knowledge.” °° But now that we are looking more 
intently at language, with special reference to un- 
derlying learning mechanisms, there may be a re- 
vival of interest along these lines.°* What is said 
here can at best be merely illustrative of the type 
of development which may be expected in this con- 
nection. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that psychologists 
and epistemologists have not “gotten together” 
more than they have is the fact that psychologists 
have been, in the main, content to study stimuli 
as signals, whereas students of the theory of knowl- 
edge have been centrally interested in symboliza- 
Perhaps we are now in a position to suggest 
Many writers 
between 


tion. 
something of a rapprochement here. 
have noted and stressed the difference 
signals, or natural signs, so-called, and symbols, 
which are referred to as “artificial signs.” John 
Dewey, in his Logic—The Theory of Inquiry (16), 
puts the distinction this way: 


It is by agreement in conjoint action of the kind already 
described, that the word “smoke” stands in the English 
language for an object of certain qualities. ...To such 
cases of representation the word “artificial sign” applies. 
When it is said that smoke as an actual existence points 
to, is evidence of, an existential fire, smoke is said to be a 


50 A probable reason for this is the implied subjectivity 
of such concepts as “knowledge” and “knowing.” Con- 
spicuous among the relatively rare references to this prob- 
lem by psychologists is Hull’s “Knowledge and Purpose as 
Habit Mechanisms” (28). Among philosophers who have 
considered the learning-knowledge issue may be cited Urban 
(81) and Morris (47), the former taking a generally 
guarded attitude concerning the possibility of a rapproche- 
ment between epistemologists and learning theorists, while 
the latter is more hopeful. See particularly Morris’ sec- 
tions on “Belief and Knowledge” (pp. 108-111) and “The 
Limits of Significance and Knowledge” (pp. 111-114); see 
also note 6, p. 262. 

51See Berlyne’s just published paper, “Knowledge and 
Stimulus-Response Psychology” (3). 
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natural sign of fire. Similarly, heevy clouds of given 


qualities are a natural sign of probable rain, and so on 


(p. $1). 


This distinction is sometimes further elaborated 
by pointing out that natural signs, or signals, are 
“followed by” something, whereas artificial signs, 
or symbols, “‘stand for” something and are there- 
fore not, ordinarily, “followed by” that thing.® 
Thus, the whistle of an approaching train is a 
signal that it will shortly “be along.” But, on the 
other hand, when I now utter the word, “train,” 
we have no expectation that the referent of this 
symbol will shortly come roaring into this hall. 

Most psychologists have not, I suspect, taken 
this distinction very seriously, inclined, as they are, 
to assume that all signs, be they so-called signals 
or symbols, acquire their significance, or meaning, 
in basically the same way, namely through condi- 
tioning. It now appears that any kind of sign, 
natural or arbitrary, can in principle function as 
either a signal or as a symbol and that the signaliz- 
ing as opposed to the symbolizing function is deter- 
mined, not by the nature of the stimulus itself, nor 
by the nature of the antecedent learning, but by 
context, by what happens to the anticipatory re- 
sponse, or meaning, which a particular sign elicits. 
If a sign is followed by its significate (Tolman’s 
terminology is very apt here), its meaning is merely 
confirmed or, in learning terms, “reinforced.” Here 
all the sign has done is to signalize the immanence 
of its referent. But if, on the other hand, a sign 
is presented, arouses a meaning response, and is 
then followed by some thing or event, or by a sign 
thereof, which is different from the thing or event 
implied by the first sign, then a wholly different 
outcome can be predicted. The sign-significance- 
significate sequence of the first sign is not rein- 
forced, but instead the sign arouses it significance, 
to which is then attached, by conditioning and in 
the manner indicated in preceding sections, a new 
meaning, or significance, of some sort. This proc- 
ess we have, for better or for worse, here made the 
essence of language function, as exemplified in 
both the sign-thing sentence and the sign-sign sen- 


52 This example might have been more apt if Dewey had 
compared smoke, as a sign of fire, with the word “fire,” 
rather than the word, “smoke.” However, the intended 
distinction is probably clear enough, as stated. 

53 For a more extended treatment of this distinction, see 
Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key (34), especially Chap- 
ters 2 and 3. 
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tence (Section V). Only when a sign is thus used 
is it, at least by present definition, a symbol. In 
short, then, it is the usage or treatment given a 
sign and not any inherent characteristic that seem- 
ingly determines whether it will merely signal or 
symbolize. 

In the laboratory paradigm previously described, 
we have seen that, during the first stage of train- 
ing, the blinking light, as far as the rat was con- 
cerned, was a “natural sign” or signal that cheese 
would “be along” shortly. Under these circum 
stances, the rat, if it could, might have paraphrased 
our common statement about smoke and fire by say- 
ing, ““Where there’s blinking light, there’s cheese,’ 
since, up to this point, cheese has only and always 
followed the blinking light. But we found that we 
could also make the blinking light, which had previ- 
ously been just a signal, perform as a symbol if we 
changed its context, so that it was followed, not by 
cheese, but by shock or a sign of shock, i.e., tone 

At this point we are in a position to look again, 
more insightfully perhaps, at the question of what 
nouns do and what predicates do. Stewart suggests 
that the “verb idea,” because it 
pler, developed first and that the “noun idea” was 


is somehow sim- 


harder to come by.®* Perhaps our laboratory para- 
digm can make this surmise more concreie. As we 
have seen, it is the capacity of the “noun,” or first 
of two signs which minimally constitute a sentence, 
to produce a mediating response that makes lan- 
guage, in the highest sense, possible. The predicate 
meaning gets attached, we conjecture, to the nomi 
native meaning and in this way performs the most 
useful type of communicative service. Considered 
in one way, the second sign in such a sentence also 
has a mediating function, i.e., in the example under 
discussion, the tone “mediates,” “implies,” “repre- 
sents,” or “stands for” the electric shock. But 
there is a difference between what happens to the 
predicate meaning and the nominative meaning in 
a sentence: the predicate meaning goes essentially 
unmodified by its conjunction with the nominative 
meaning, whereas the reverse is not true; the nomi- 


54 This is not to say that “verbs,” as a grammarian would 
define them, necessarily came before “nouns” historically 
or that they do in infant development. It merely says, 
what seems to be borne out by observation of animals, 
that predication was first practiced with things present and 
that “nomination,” in the sense of saying something about 
things not present was historically and is, in the child, a 
later accomplishment. As we have seen, a “noun” may 
serve very acceptably as a predicate or “verb idea.” 
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native meaning, or at least a part of it, gets at- 
tached thereto. Just as it is the reaction to the so- 
called conditioned stimulus, rather than the reac- 
tion to the unconditioned stimulus, that gets modi- 
fied in ordinary conditioning, it likewise seems that 
it is the reaction to the nominative sign, rather than 
the reaction to the predicate sign, that gets modi- 
fied in the extraordinary type of conditioning that 
is produced by the sentence. Perhaps the same 
thought is implied by grammarians when they say 
that a sentence, or statement, is made “about” the 
subject, not about the predicate. (But see Section 
X.) 

What remains to be said, by way of completing 
this section, about culture transmission or “educa- 
tion” can be brief. The whole burden of the fore- 
going analysis has been to show how it is that lan- 
guage makes it possible for its users to have vicari- 
ous experience, to learn through and from the learn- 
ing of others—and this, as I see it, is the essence of 
education. Culture, in both its technological and 
socially regulatory aspects, is what our forebears 
have been taught and have confirmed or modified 
on the basis of their own experience, which they 
then pass on to us, and which we, in turn, transmit 
to our children and students. While the power of 
example, as opposed to precept, is not to be under- 
rated, yet there seems to be no serious dissent from 
the assumption that this continuous, never-ending 
flow of knowledge and belief which we call culture 
occurs mainly through the medium of language and 
that without it, the cultural stream would quickly 
shrink to the veriest trickle.®® 

Language, as we know, can be a 
It can be knowingly perverted, and even 


treacherous 
device. 
its most well-intentioned users can be deceived by 
it. But for all its hazards, it is clearly indispen- 
sable for the human enterprise. However deeply 
one may empathize with some of the educational 


55 However essential language is to the process of cul- 
ture transmission as here conceived, it obviously has other 
very important functions, notable among which is culture 
diffusion (or what may be called “horizontal” or “trans- 
verse,” as opposed to “longitudinal,” transmission), social 
coordination, organization, and cooperation, and, in a some- 
what lighter vein, interpersonal entertainment and enrich- 
ment of individual life through shared experience or fan- 
tasy. But these other functions, as far as language is 
concerned, seem to involve no new principle and need not, 
therefore, be more specifically considered at this time. All 
language, in the sense of telling another something he did 
not previously know, may be said to be “education.” 
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problems which the Progressive Education Move- 
ment was designed to solve, it is now pretty gen- 
erally conceded that children do not and cannot 
learn all or even a very sizable fragment of what 
they, as our cultural heirs, must learn, solely on 
the basis of direct experience. The indirect, vi- 
carious experience which is brought to children by 
means of language so greatly expedites both their 
personal and intellectual development that only by 
generous recourse to it can we impart to the young, 
in one or two short decades, the legacy of human 
history, its trials, tragedies, techniques, and tri- 
umphs.** 


IX... WORD MAGIC, GENERAL SEMANTICS, 
AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Word magic, so-called, in both its primitive and 
contemporary forms, has been repeatedly examined 
by scientific writers and scholars and, almost uni- 
versally, deplored.** Such treatment has probably 
been largely deserved, but in some ways it may 
have been wide of the mark. It will be our pur- 


56 Some of the phraseology employed in the foregoing, 
especially with reference to education as a process of trans- 
mitting experience, may seem inconsistent with the reserva- 
tions expressed in earlier sections with respect to the notion 
that words perform their main function in conveying, bear- 
ing, or transferring meanings from person to person. Given 
a careful definition of terms, I believe there is no incon- 
sistency in the position that we transmit or transfer “ex- 
perience” but do not transfer “meanings.” A sentence says, 
in effect, “This goes with that.” (For example, the sen- 
tence “Tom is a thief” says that thievishness “goes with” 
Tom.) But, as already suggested, the “this” and the “that” 
have to be “known,” must already “have meaning” for the 
individual who is on the “receiving” end. Once our hearer 
knows Tom and has the concept of thief, then we can 
truly transmit to him our own experience (which may have 
been either directly or vicariously derived). But this is 
not to say that words “convey” or “bear” meanings. They 
merely arouse them and then associate them in novel ways. 
Perhaps a part of the dilemma on which the Progressive 
Education Movement foundered can be resolved by noting 
that meanings are indeed best established on the basis of 
direct experience, but that, once meanings are well founded 
in reality, knowledge and intellectual development can be 
vastly extended by the use of sentences. A part of the 
effort of the Progressivists was directed, probably quite 
adaptively, toward helping children get more substantial 
meanings for words so as to avoid the “empty verbalism” 
which otherwise occurs when statements involving poorly 
understood words are heard or uttered. But to avoid 
“verbalism” altogether is to abandon as precious a tool as 
man has ever fashioned. 

57 For a scholarly, yet relatively restrained discussion of 
word magic, see Schlauch (65, pp. 13-18, 278-280). 
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pose here to take another look at this phenomenon 
and to suggest a somewhat modified interpretation. 

Language is certainly magical in the sense of be- 
ing wonderful and remarkable. But what has been 
called “word magic” can be at least partially de- 
fended in a more specific way. The charge that is 
most commonly made against it is that it involves 
an equating, or confusing, of words with the things 
they represent. We have been repeatedly re- 
minded, especially in recent years, that “the word 
is not the thing,” but the approach to language 
and its operation which has been followed in this 
paper suggests that, in one rather important re- 
spect, a word and its referent, a sign and its sig- 
nificate, are “the same.” They are the 
same, or equivalent, in the sense that they produce, 
at least to some degree, the same response. If such 
were not the case, it would be difficult to see how 
words otherwise perform the services which we 


indeed 


commonly expect of and receive from them. 

Therefore, in view of this very real equivalence, 
or communality, it should perhaps neither surprise 
nor too much distress us if, when impotent to deal 
otherwise with certain aspects of experience, human 
beings sometimes turn to a substitutive manipula- 
tion of these intractable realities at the level of 
symbolization. I do not wish to defend or justify 
this type of behavior or deny that dangers are in- 
volved in this practice, but neither should we over- 
look an element of plausibility and naturalness 
therein. If we can take the name of a person, for 
example, “Tom,” and by attaching certain other 
words to it alter the way in which Tom himself 
will be perceived and reacted to by others, then in 
a very veal way we have affected or influenced the 
real Tom, by merely manipulating his symbolic 
representation. Thus, in everyday life we engage 
in a form of behavior which is only a step removed 
from so-called word magic and which probably 
creates a universal disposition to resort to it in 
extremity. 

Concern over the ways in which language func- 
tion can go awry, though given much current em- 
phasis by the General Semantics Movement, is, of 
course, very ancient. Even contemporary phrase- 
ology is older than we may sometimes suppose. 
For example, we find Lionel Trilling, in an essay 
on “The Sense of the Past,” writing as follows: 


Nearly a century ago Dickens said that he was tired of 
hearing about “the tyranny of words” (he used that 
phrase); he was, he said, less concerned about the way 
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words abuse us than the way we abuse words. It is not 
Words 
cannot control us unless we desire to be controlled by them 
And the same is true of the control of systematic ideas 
80, p. 189). 


words that make our troubles, but our own wills 


Basically the complaint which general semanti- 
cists make with respect to language is the same as 
that which we have just considered under the 
ruberic of word magic. But the charge is made 
somewhat more specific and technical in that we 
are warned against the danger of “overgeneraliz- 
in fact, against the danger of generalizing at 
all. Words, we are told, never adequately or ac- 


ing, 


curately represent reality, and we must constantly 
be on guard against letting them too much color 
and control our perception of and reactions to the 
real world. Language, in short, is a sort of web 
which we spin between ourselves and the true es- 
sence of things, and we must constantly struggle 
to keep from becoming hopelessly enshrouded 
therein. 

Perhaps the best safeguard against such genuine 
sound under- 


hazards as language in« Jlves is a 


standing of what languaye is and does. In earliet 
sections of this paper, we have seen that generali- 
zation, or “transfer of training,” 


feature of 


is an indispensable 
that 
guage, in its highest development, is extraordinarily 
useful and that without it, human culture, person- 
ality, and mentality would be very far from what 
with the aid of language, they have in fact become 
However desperate or deplorable the human scene 
may seem, either historically or contemporaneously, 


the communicative act and lan- 


we can hardly condemn or reject language without 
also taking an essentially nihilistic attitude toward 


human existence and human aspirations generally 


Jonathan Swift, with humor as well as logic, de- 


fended language against its detractors in his day by 
having his illustrious traveler, Dr. Gulliver, visit 
the University of Lagado, where he was taken on a 
tour and shown various research projects, includ- 
ing the following: 


We next went to the school of languages, where thi 
professors sat in consultation upon improving that of their 
own country. 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by cutting 
poly-syllables into one, and leaving out verbs and parti- 
ciples; because, in reality, all things imaginable are but 
nouns. 

The other project was a scheme for entirely abolishing 
all words whatsoever; and this was urged as a great ad- 
vantage in point of health as well as brevity. For it is 
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plain, that every word we speak is, in some degree, a 
diminution of our lungs by corrosion; and consequently 
contributes to the shortening of our lives. An expedient 
was therefore offered, “that since words are only names 
for things, it would be more convenient for all men to 
carry about them such things as were necessary to express 
a particular business they are to discourse on.” And this 
invention would certainly have taken place; to the great 
ease as well as health of the subject, if the women, in con- 
junction with the vulgar and illiterate, had not threatened 
to raise a rebellion unless they might be allowed the liberty 
to speak with their tongues after the manner of their fore- 
fathers; such constant irreconcilable enemies to science are 
the common people. However, many of the most learned 
and wise adhere to the new scheme of expressing themselves 
by things; which has only this inconvenience attending it, 
that if a man’s business be very great, and of various kinds, 
he must be obliged, in proportion, to carry a great bundle 
of things upon his back, unless he can afford one or two 
strong servants to attend him. I have often beheld two 
of these sages almost sinking under the weight of their 
packs, like peddlers among us; who, when they met in the 
street would lay down their loads, open their sacks, and 
hold conversation for an hour together; then put up their 
implements, help each other to resume their burdens, and 
take their leave. 

But for short conversations, 
ments in his pockets, under his arms, enough to supply 
him; and in his house, he cannot be at a loss. Therefore 
the room where company meet who practice this art, is 
full of all things ready at hand, requisite to furnish matter 
for this kind of artificial converse (74, pp. 174-175) .58 


a man may carry imple- 


And Susanne Langer speaks well for our time 
when she says: 


As long as sense was supposed to be the chief factor in 
knowledge, psychologists took a prime interest in the or- 
gans that were the windows of the mind, and in the de- 
tails of their functioning; other 
sketchier and sometimes vaguer treatment. 
manded, and philosophers dutifully admitted, that all true 
belief must be based on sense-evidence, then the activity of 


things were accorded a 
If scientists de- 


the mind had to be conceived purely as a matter of record- 
ing and combining; then intelligence had to be a product 
of impression, memory, and association. But now, an epis- 
temological insight has uncovered a more potent, howbeit 
more difficult, factor in scientific procedure—the use of 
symbols to attain, as well as to organize, belief. Of course, 
this alters our conception of intelligence at a stroke. Not 
higher sensitivity, not longer memory or even quicker as- 
sociation sets man so far above other animals that he can 
regard them denizens of a lower world: no, it is the power 
of using symbols—the power of speech—that makes him 
lord of the earth. So our interest in the mind has shifted 
more and more from the acquisition of experience, the 
domain of sense, to the uses of sense-data, the realms of 
conception and expression (34, p. 20). 


58 The writer thanks Professor Max Black of Cornell 
University for calling this passage to his attention. 
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And in response to disparaging evaluations of 
language by Pitkin, Richet, Chase, and others, Dr. 
Langer asks this pointed question: 

How can an instrument develop in the interests of better 
practice and survive, if it harbors so many dangers for the 
creature possessed of it? How can language increase a 
man’s efficiency if it puts him at a biological disadvantage 
beside his cat? (p. 27). 

Yet we must concede that our world is grievously 
afflicted with political, economic, social, and psy- 
chological ills. And merely to vindicate language 
in this connection is not to banish these problems 
and the confusion and misery they entail. Surely, 
great tolerance and forebearance are due all honest 
efforts to understand and improve man’s condition, 
however fumbling they may presently be. Which 
brings us, finally to that realm in which psycholo- 
gists are trying to make such contribution as they 
can to social and psychological health. It would 
be beyond the scope of our topic if we attempted 
this evening in any comprehensive way to deal with 
the many intricate questions involved in the theory 
and practice of psychotherapy, but since language 
plays so central a role in therapeutic interaction 
we may take at least a brief look at it in this con- 
text. 

It has been many times remarked that what one 
does in the name of psychotherapy is contingent 
upon what one regards as the essential nature and 
genesis of the psychoneurotic state. If we can ac- 
cept one widespread view thereof, the role of lan- 
guage in therapy should be quite simple and 
straightforward. Many otherwise diverse schools 
of thought share the common assumption that the 
neurotic is a person with unrealistic fears, and on 
the basis of this assumption the treatment of choice 
calls for an attempt to extinguish or otherwise 
undo the adventitious or misguided learning which 
brought these fears into being. How can this best 
be done and, more particularly, done through the 
medium of language? 

On the basis of the conception of language proc- 
ess which has been sketched in this paper, an an- 
swer to the problem, when posed in this fashion, is 
immediately forthcoming. If, by means of sen- 
tences, we can condition living organisms to fear 
things by merely attaching fear to symbols, it 
would quickly stand to reason that we could like- 
wise Jessen the fears which they have of things (or 
actions or impulses) by lessening the fears elicited 


by the corresponding symbols. If, in other words, 
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fear will generalize, as our earlier analysis indi- 
cates, from sign to significate, extinction of fear 
which is achieved at the level of signs ought also 
to carry over to the realities which they represent.*® 
Much psychotherapeutic endeavor is apparently 
rationalized on the basis of this type of inference. 

But there is at least a reasonable doubt as to 
whether the foregoing conception of neurosis is 
valid, or at least universally so, and if it is not, we 
can hardly expect therapeutic efforts, based upon 
it, to be as effective as we would like them to be. 
The commonly held view implies that psychopa- 
thology arises because the afflicted person, through 
a kind of deception or misrepresentation, has been 
malconditioned by others and that therapy involves, 
in essence, little more than deconditioning. But a 
different view can, with some empirical justification, 
be put forward, at least tentatively, to the effect 
that neurosis is indeed related to deception but 
that it is less a question of an individual’s having 
been deceived than of his having learned and prac- 
ticed this device, himself. If this be so, there is, 
alas, no very evident or simple way in which the 
condition can, by purely verbal means, be ban- 
ished. Where there is reasonable doubt about the 
truth of a proposition, the injurious effects of its 
having been taught to an individua! can, it would 
seem, be relatively easily reversed. But once the 
explorative, self-protective strategies which tke act 
of deception makes possible have been learned, re- 
placing them by personal consistency, honesty of 
report, and consideration for others is not, as par- 
ents and teachers generally know to their sorrow, 
an easy thing. 

Or, let the problem be put more broadly. It is 
again generally agreed that the neurotic is a person 
who has “too much guilt.” But there is a central 
issue here which we have not yet fully examined, 
much less resolved. One view holds that the ex- 
cess of guilt encountered in neurosis stems from a 
too strict training of the individual with respect to 
certain inherent needs and their gratification. But 
it is still an open question, is it not, whether the 


59 This deduction could be put to laboratory test by tak- 
ing rats which have been taught, by direct conditioning, to 
fear eating cheese and seeing if this fear could be reduced 
by extinguishing the fear aroused by a (previously learned) 
cheese sign, e.g., a blinking light. (This experiment was 
suggested to the author by Dr. Joel R. Davitz.) On the 
basis of what we otherwise know about “semantic generali- 
zation” (see Section IV), it seems likely that positive re- 
sults would be obtained. 
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neurotic suffers because he is thus overtrained or 
because he has not “lived up” to certain reasonable 
and necessary standards held by the social group 
of which he is a part. And there is, as a conse- 
quence, the cognate question as to whether therapy 
should be directed toward getting rid of “guilt” in 
the sense of lessening the individual’s predisposi- 
tion or capacity to experience it or toward helping 
him modify such attitudes and actions as give rise 
to it. 

The problem, thus phrased, impales us on the 
horns of a broadly philosophical, but nonetheless 
urgently practical, dilemma: Shall we assume that 
this is an “imperfect world” and that life in it is 
largely a matter of compromise and “getting by” or 
shall we assume, with the Judeo-Christian ethic, 
that although social and moral perfection is never 
attained by man, its steadfast pursuit is the one 
thing that can make life meaningful and, on oc- 
casion, joyous? If we assume that guilt and neu- 
rosis arise from too high standards and too strenu- 
ous efforts at social and moral perfection, then, we 
can see a clear and simple rationale for therapy 
through the medium of words. But if we assume 
that guilt and neurotic conflict arise, not from an 
excess of character and good conduct, but from 
personal shortcomings and imperfections, then the 
therapeutic task becomes—both for the individual 
who is trying to help himself and for others—as 
complex, as challenging, and, at times, as discourag 
ing, as education, experience, and human existence 
itself. 

As we have seen, the conception of language 
which has emerged this 
paper provides, theoretically at least, a relatively 
straightforward rationale for treating neurosis, if 
one makes certain assumptions about the nature 
thereof. The fact that therapy is generally a more 
arduous enterprise, with less certain outcome, than 
this type of thinking would imply suggests either 
that our understanding of the mechanisms of lan- 


from earlier sections of 


guage is considerably less adequate than we now 
imagine or, a possibility that should also be con- 
sidered, that some of our common assumptions 
about the causation and nature of neurosis perhaps 
need to be open-mindedly reappraised. 

With psychologists generally, I believe in scien- 
tific method and in the naturalistic approach to life 
and its problems; but it 1s conceivable that when 
we come to such profound issues as we encounter 
in neurosis, our science has not as yet given us all 
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the answers or, indeed, enabled us to ask all the 
right questions. 

Here we are dealing, surely, with issues as deep 
and as broad as life itself. And if, as yet, our ac- 
complishments in this area are meager, it need not 
be an occasion for undue discouragement, but 
rather a reason for modesty, tolerance, and re- 
newed dedication to the scientific and humane pur- 
suit of knowledge and understanding in all things. 


X. CREDIBILITY, CONGRUITY, AND OTHER 
COMPLICATIONS 


As the preceding sections indicate, the particular 
interpretation of language process in terms of 
learning theory which has been developed in the 
earlier parts of this paper has considerable gener- 
ality. But it would be premature to imply uni- 
versality. The paradigm sentence to which fre- 
quent reference has been made is an extremely 
simple one. Its simplicity arises in part from the 
fact that it involves a transitive verb, and a rather 
special one at that. So we should ask, at the very 
least, what the situation is when a sentence in- 
volves an intransitive verb. 

For example, suppose that we say, ““Tom robbed 
the bank.” Here we have, in addition to the 
subject, and as part of the predicate, something 
which grammarians call an object. And it is at 
once apparent that in saying, “Tom robbed the 
bank,” we are—or at least may be—conveying in- 
formation, or “news,” not only about Tom but 
also about a particular bank. This sentence not 
only tells us that Tom is a bank robber; it can 
also tell us that the bank in question has been 
robbed. 

A moment’s reflection will indicate that a sen- 
tence such as this one, on the other hand, may not 
actually convey any new information at all about 
It may already be known 
that the bank has been robbed, and the question 
may merely be: Who did it? The sentence, “Tom 
robbed the bank,” may therefore say no more than, 
“Tom did it.” 
of analysis as has been made of the original para- 
digm sentence would seem to apply likewise to 
this new one. 

But it cannot be denied that the sentence, “Tom 
robbed the bank,” may convey genuine news about 
the bank as well as about Tom. 
attitudes and perhaps also our actions will be 


the so-called object. 


In this case, much the same sort 


In such a case, our 
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modified both with respect to Tom and to the 
bank. The preceding discussion offers no very 
apparent way of explaining how it is that the bank, 
so to say, “gets into the (communicative) act.” 
One possibility is that “Tom robbed the bank” is 
really a compressed version of two separate sen- 
tences: “The bank has been robbed; (and it is 
believed or known that) Tom did it.” Whether 
this type of reductionism is supportable must be 
determined by further research. For the present, 
suffice it to say that Osgood and Tannenbaum 
(57) believe that it is not. In a paper now in 
press, these writers point out that there is varied 
evidence for believing that an assertion such as, 
“Communists favor strong labor unions,’ sometimes 
changes the recipient’s attitude toward labor unions 
more than it does his attitude toward Communists. 
This is the familiar technique of “guilt (or good- 
ness) by association,” so often used in propaganda 
and advertising. But how it works, in terms of 
precise psychological mechanisms, is uncertain. It 
is clearly illicit to reason: 
Communists favor strong labor unions 
Communists are bad. 
Therefore, strong labor unions are bad 
Using precisely the same logic form, one might 
say: 
Communists are bad. 
Communists favor fresh air 
Therefore, fresh air is bad 
In the latter case, the inference, “fresh air is 
bad,” would almost certainly not be drawn; but in 
the former case, an illicit inference is by no means 
so unlikely. This remarkable fact prompts Osgood 
and Tannenbaum to posit what they call the prin- 
ciple of congruity, which says (in a manner remi- 
niscent of Lecky’s concept of self-consistency [35] ) 
that the tendency to accept or reject an assertion 
is a function of whether it is consistent or incon- 
sistent with respect to other beliefs or attitudes 
already held. Thus, since hardly anyone is op- 
posed to fresh air, upon hearing that Communists 
favor it, most persons would be likely to reply, 
“So what?” But if one does not like labor unions 
and is, so to say, “hungry” for criticisms thereof, 
the assertion that Communists favor them may pro- 
duce a marked effect. If, on the other hand, one 
believes in labor unions, he is likely to dismiss such 
an assertion with the remark, “The person making 


il 
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that assertion is obviously a propagandist (or 
worse), and not to be taken seriously.” ®° 

In light of the manifest complexities here in- 
volved, it is not surprising that Osgood and Tan- 
nenbaum in concluding their paper, remark: 


No attempt has been made to integrate this particular 
theoretical model with more general psychological theory 
The principles used here bear a close resemblance, super- 
ficially at least, to those of general gestalt theory. . . . But 
one could also translate this model into the terms of a 
modern, mediational learning theory. . . . We feel no urge 
at this time to attempt such detailed translations” (57). 


The Osgood-Tannenbaum paper serves usefully 
to remind us how quickly we approach the un- 
known in psycholinguistics as soon as we depart 
from a circumscribed problem or conceptual model. 
But the complications thus introduced are not 
wholly unanticipated. In the laboratory it has 
been repeatedly shown that conditioning is often a 
very delicate and, indeed, unpredictable affair, de- 
pending in highly intricate ways upon the organ- 
ism’s past experience, situational context, subtle 
cues, and so forth.** In advancing conditioning 
theory as a possible means of explaining the phe- 
nomenon of sentence predication, one is not, there- 
fore, wholly unprepared to find that language often 
operates in subtle and, on occasion, baffling ways. 
\t present it is therefore uncertain whether such 
omplexities as those instanced by Osgood and 
lannenbaum can be handled only within the frame- 
work of gestalt psychology or can be resolved by 
increasing refinement of stimulus-response learning 
theory. 

6° Here we encounter, at least tangentially, the little ex- 
plored problem of credibility. We know that the condi- 
tioning involved in communication does not occur entirely 
automatically; we always “consider the source.” Adver- 
tisers and propagandists know that pure repetition is not 
without effect, but we tend to give “weight” to or to “dis- 
count” what we hear or read depending upon the degree 
of confidence we have in a particular speaker or writer. 
To complicate matters even further, we observe that our 
attitudes toward a given communicator tend to be influ- 
enced by whether we “like” what he says, regardless of 
how valid it may be. The bearer of good tidings is always 
welcome, whereas a person whose messages are character- 
istically adverse is likely to be dubbed “Bad News,” and 
shunned. 

61 These complexities are such as to have prompted one 
recent writer (70) to go so far as to suggest that condition- 
ing itself is an artifact. While the present writer does not 
believe this to be the case, the article cited is a sober re- 
minder of the still tentative and debatable nature of our 
knowledge in this important area. 


(Since this paper was written and set in type, the 
author has received a very helpful suggestion from 
his colleague, Professor Wilbur Schramm. Let us 
revert to the paradigm sentence, ““Tom is a thief.” 
The assumption tacitly made earlier in this paper is 
that the conjunction of “Tom” and “thief,” in this 
order, will change one’s conception of Tom consid- 
erably (especially if Tom has previously been re- 
garded as an honest man), and will change one’s 
conception of thieves not at all—just as conjunc- 
tion of a conditioned stimulus and an unconditioned 
stimulus, of the type commonly employed in the 
laboratory, is presumed to change the reaction 
made to the CS, but not the reaction made to the 
UnCS. In fact, the very term “unconditioned,” or 
“unconditional,” as applied to the latter stimulus, 
carries with it an implication of invariance with re- 
spect to the reaction it evokes. But the notion 
proposed by Dr. Schramm suggests that we have 
been perhaps too much influenced by laboratory 
conditioning practices in thinking about the lan- 
guage problem. Here is the argument. Obviously 
r, (i.e., the thief-meaning) reaction is a composite: 
it is a “concept,” derived or abstracted from the 
entire population of persons we have known (or 
possibly read or heard about) who have been la- 
beled thieves. Now these persons obviously have 
characteristics other than their thievishness; and 
if, by means of the statement, “Tom is a thief,” 
we add Tom to this population (see Section VIII) 
—and if Tom is for us in any way unique or “spe- 
cial,” as, for example, a well-loved friend or son, 
brother, or father—then the very fact that the 
category, “thief,’ now includes for us such a per- 
son changes the category and, ergo, alters—perhaps 
quite radically—the r; reaction which we make to 
the word, “thief.” 

(This reasoning is, at least to the writer, com- 
pelling and also illuminating. It enables us to see, 
for example, why laboratory experience has not 
prepared us for this type of insight: we have not 
worked with “conditioned stimuli” which, prior to 
pairing with an unconditioned stimulus, already 
have powerful meanings. Deliberately we select, 
for this purpose, stimuli which, as we say, have 
been “previously neutral,” i.e., relatively meaning- 
less. Yet we have seen [Sections III and IV] that, 
in order for the sentence, as a conditioning device, 
to work, we must grant pre-established and defi- 
nite meaning to the subject [first sign] as well as 
to the predicate [second sign]. Otherwise we have 
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no “mediating response” and no satisfactory way of 
accounting for semantic generalization or transfer. 

(Dr. Schramm’s suggestion also seems to offer 
promise of a way of interpreting such effects as 
Osgood and Tannenbaum cite, without, however, 
impugning the essential logic of the earlier sections 
of this paper. Within the proposed framework, 
we can still think of the sentence as essentially a 
conditioning mechanism, with major change ordi- 
narily occurring to the sign [and its significate] 
about which the predicate “says something.” But 
we can now also see how, as in the “Tom is a 
thief” sentence, the meaning of the predicate term 
may also get modified—and this without assuming 
“backward conditioning.” Dr. Schramm’s proposal 
is thus a very welcome refinement and extension of 
the conception of sentence function here proposed, 
not, it seems, in any way a refutation. This pro- 
posal “feels” as if it has various other interesting 
and useful implications, but they cannot be further 
explored at this time.) 

Caution and circumspection with respect to any 
interpretation of language in terms of presently 
extant learning theory are also suggested by what 
grammarians refer to as the formal structure of a 
language. Charles Fries’s book, The Structure of 
English, An Introduction to the Construction of 
English Sentences (22), presents this intriguing 
problem in both its traditional and a more novel 
form. A few sentences from this work will indicate 
the general nature and scope of the problem. The 
author says: 


In the usual approach to the grammatical analysis of 
sentences one must know the total meaning of the uiter- 
ance before beginning any analysis (p. 54). 

It is the devices that signal structural meanings which 
The grammar of a 

signal ‘structural 


constitute the grammar of a language. 
language consists of the devices that 
meanings. 

The contrast between the older traditional procedure of 
grammatical analysis and the approach used here lies in 
the fact that the conventional analysis starts from the un- 
differentiated total meaning of an utterance and raises the 
question, “What names apply to various parts of this 
meaning” whereas our analysis starts from a description of 
the formal devices that are present and the patterns that 
make them significant and arrives at the structural mean- 
ings as a result of the analysis. From a practical point of 
view we are concerned, too, with the utterances in which 
clear grammatical signals are not present, and thus when 
and why the structural meanings of any utterance become 


ambiguous (pp. 56-57). 


Bereft of the numerous examples which Fries 
gives to support and clarify his thesis, the fore- 
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going quotations are necessarily abstract and per- 
haps not too meaningful. But they nevertheless 
suggest a whole spectrum of problems to which the 
learning theorist has thus far given hardly a passing 
glance. In the paradigm sentence, “Tom is a 
thief,” we have deliberately selected a proposition 
with a minimum of “grammatical signals,” and even 
these (with the exception of word order and word 
form) we have stripped away in the interests of 
analysis. One can hardly think of a more exciting, 
yet arduous, scientific undertaking than would be 
involved in a joint exploration by grammarians and 
learning theorists of the innumerable psychological 
functions which, over countless centuries, have be- 
come imbedded in the structural forms of the 
world’s major and minor languages. In light of the 
challenge and magnitude of this task, the sug- 
gestions put forward in the present paper seem 
crude and preliminary in the extreme. 

In a philosophy course which the author once 
took as an undergraduate, the instructor told of 
having spent an evening during his just past vaca- 
tion on the veranda of a little mountain cottage 
belonging to an old prospector, during the course 
of which a huge boulder suddenly came crashing 
down the mountain, barely missing the cottage. As 
the dust and echoes died away in the valley below, 
the prospecter slapped his knee and quipped: “By 
cracky, the world ain’t made yit/” Despite the 
extreme antiquity of human language, despite the 
long and painstaking study that has been made of 
it, and despite the increasingly intensive work done 
during the past half century on the psychology 
of learning, we are still, surely, a goodly distance 
from the day when it can be said that the riddles 
of language and its psychological understructure 
and overtones have been completely solved. 


XI. SUMMARY 


Within the past half century, substantial progress 
has been made with respect to the “science of 
signs.” However, there has been comparatively 
little interest in, or accomplishment with respect to, 
what may be called the psychology of the sentence. 
For a long time philosophers have talked and 
written about propositions, or sentences, from an 
epistemological point of view; and grammarians 
have also had their own special concerns in this 
connection. But consideration of the sentence from 
the standpoint of general behavior principles is ap- 
parently a new but not unpromising development. 
The following statements, drawn from the sec- 
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tions with which they are numbered to correspond, 
give a summary view of the present paper: 

I. Despite apparent exceptions, the sentence is 
composed minimally of two units, a sign which 
functions as subject and another sign which func- 
tions as predicate. So-called one-word sentences 
seem always to imply or presuppose some event, 
thing, or person immediately present. Only when 
both subject and predicate are represented by 
means of signs does language, in its true and highest 
form, come into existence. 

II. The prevailing notion has been that sen- 
tences, like single signs, serve to convey meanings, 
ideas, understandings from speaker to hearer, writer 
to reader. The basic assumption examined in the 
present paper is that what the sentence does, in- 
stead, is to shift or transfer meanings, not from 
person to person, but from sign to sign within the 
mind of the recipient. This is accomplished, it 
seems, by the familiar principle of conditioning: the 
sentence subject is analogous to the conditioned 
stimulus and the predicate to the unconditioned 
stimulus. What a sentence therefore does, in es- 
sence, is to provide an opportunity for the meaning 
elicited by the sentence predicate to get connected 
to the sentence subject. 

III. We are familiar, in the conditioning labora- 
tory, with the phenomenon of a reaction originally 
elicited by a thing getting transferred, or shifted, 
to a sign which has been associated with that thing. 
\nd we are also familiar, in so-called higher order 
conditioning, with the phenomenon of a reaction 
getting shifted from one sign to another sign. But 
in the case of language, if the foregoing analysis 
is correct, something else is also involved: a new 
reaction, or meaning, which has gotten connected 
to the first sign, or subject, of a sentence then gets 
“shifted,” or “transferred,” to the thing, person, or 
event represented by that sign. Unelaborated con- 
ditioning theory has no provision for explaining this 
sort of process. However, by positing a “mediating 
reaction,” i.e., a reaction which is produced by the 
subject of a sentence (and also by the referent of 
the subject), and by assuming that the meaning 
reaction produced by the predicate of a sentence 
gets conditioned, not directly to the sentence sub- 
ject but to this mediating response, then the phe- 
nomenon of “semantic generalization,’ as it has 
been called, can be readily accounted for. 

IV. Fortunately, in psychological literature there 
are a number of instances, involving both motor 


and verbal responses, of response mediation. Some 


of these are cited and serve to show that the con- 
cept of mediation, as employed in this paper, has 
not been invented as a theoretical convenience for 
present purposes only. 

V. A series of laboratory paradigms suggests that 
the effects produced by a true sentence, or sign- 
sign sequence, can also be produced by three other 
lower orders of “sentence,” a sign-thing sentence, a 
thing-sign sentence, and a thing-thing sentence. 
These are all more or less effective conditioning de- 
vices and can be used to produce much the same 
end result. However, as previously shown, the 
“sign-sign” sentence has certain important practical 
advantages which set it apart from the other three 
“sentences,” or conditioning procedures. 

VI. A survey of communication in animals sug- 
gests that in all instances they are restricted to 
thing-thing and thing-sign “‘sentences.”’ In no case 
do we find clear evidence of animals using signs 
as the first element, or subject, in interorganismic 
conditioning. As indicated earlier, only man has 
apparently mastered the “noun-idea” and thus be- 
come capable of “abstract” speech. Sentences ut- 
tered by so-called “talking birds” seem to repre- 
sent mere chain associations and have a very low 
order of communicative function. 

VII. This section is primarily concerned with 
the old question of the “origin of language,’’ his- 
torically considered. Because of the tendency for 
overt, instrumental behavior to telescope, or “de- 
teriorate,” into gestures (if another organism will 
respond to them as signs and do the work originally 
performed by the complete instrumental response) 
there is a temptation to infer that language de- 
veloped out of these diminutive acts. There are, 
however, persuasive reasons for believing that this 
was not the actual course of language development. 
It seems more probable that natural sounds, as- 
sociated with primary sources of reinforcement, 
took on secondary reinforcing value and so, when 
more or less accidentally reproduced by man, were 
repeated and, because of their occurrence in nature, 
had for others a pre-established meaning and 
readily lent themselves to communicative purposes. 
A laboratory paradigm is used to illustrate this con- 
ception of word origin and acquisition. 

VIII. This section, entitled “Language, Logic, 
Thought, Knowledge, and Culture Transmission,” 
is long and cannot be summarized here except in a 
highly general way. As already indicated, the total 
sequence involved in language is apparently as fol- 
lows. Part of the reaction made to some thing, 
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person, or event gets transferred, by conditioning, 
to a sign. (This is the process whereby infants 
come to understand, or “know the meaning of,” 
words.) By means of a sentence (that is, higher 
order conditioning), the meaning reaction produced 
by one sign (the sentence predicate) gets connected 
to the meaning reaction produced by the other 
sign (the sentence subject). From here, for rea- 
sons previously considered, the predicate meaning 
reaction generalizes to the thing, person, or event 
which this other sign represents. We may therefore 
say that, in the complete communicative act, what 
happens is that a part of the reaction produced 
by one thing, person, or event gets transferred to, 
or “rubbed off on,” some other thing, person, or 
event. In other words, we start with “things” and 
we end with “things”: and signs, as employed in 
sentences, are devices for transferring some of the 
“reaction potential” of one thing to another thing.®* 
In short, language is a device whereby another 
person, on the basis of experience with one reality, 
may be made to react (at least attitudinally) some- 
what differently toward another reality, without any 
new direct experience with that reality. We thus 
see why language is said to provide “vicarious ex- 
perience,” and why it is, also, that this vicarious 
experience, or learning, may be either valid or 
false, helpful or misleading. In this connection the 
matter of symbolizing as opposed to signalizing is 
also considered. 

IX. Word magic, so-called, has often been de- 
plored and its irrationality emphasized. However, 
the present analysis of language indicates that, con- 
trary to common claim, the word is the thing, if 
by this we mean that the word and the thing are 
the same, or equivalent, in the sense that they both 
produce somewhat the same reaction; for the mean- 
ing of a word is, as we have seen, a part of the 
response produced by the thing or event which the 
word signifies. This being true, it follows that if 
neurosis is primarily an unjustified fear of things 
(actions, impulses), then extinction of the fear 
elicited by the symbols of such things ought to 
generalize and have a therapeutic effect. Con- 
sideration of this problem to even the limited extent 


62 One thus sees perhaps new justification for the posi- 
tion taken by some writers that language is entirely, or at 
least largely, metaphorical. “The-wind is like ice,” we 
say; or, “This man is strong as an ox.” However, this 
suggestion must be further scrutinized before much credence 
can be given to it. 


that is here possible suggests that both neurosis and 
its alleviation are more complicated matters. 

X. This paper can be properly criticized on the 
ground that the central theoretical analysis has 
been based in large measure upon a simple, de- 
clarative, present-tense sentence with a transitive 
verb. Perhaps no apology is needed for having 
examined the simple before proceeding to the com- 
plex. But the question must at least be raised as 
to whether the theory of language process here 
evolved is valid only for such simple sentences or 
whether it can also encompass, for example, sen- 
tences within transitive verbs. Preliminary inquiry 
shows that when a sentence has an “object,” as 
well as a “subject,” numerous complications arise, 
including those of formal grammatical structure 
cues, context, credibility, and intrapsychic congru- 
ence. As of the present, it is not apparent whether 
these complexities can be handled within the frame- 
work of stimulus-response theory or call for princi- 
ples more nearly like those adduced by gestalt 
psychologists. 

The domain of psycholinguistics offers enticing 
vistas for further exploration and research. 
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Secretary-Treasurer: James E. Birren 
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Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
Robert J. Havighurst (1952-55) 
Jeanne G. Gilbert (1953-56) 
Robert W. Kleemeier (1954—57) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Harvey C. Lehman (1952-55) 
James E. Birren (1953-55) 


CONFERENCE OF STATE PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Chairman: Roy M. Dorcus 
Chairman-elect: William U. Snyder 
Secretary-Treasurer: John W. Gustad 
Representatives to APA Council: 
James G. Miller (1952-55) 
Joseph E. Moore (1952-55) 
Lloyd N. Yepsen (1952-55) 
Charles N. Cofer (1953-56) 
Stanford C. Ericksen (1953-56) 
Lawrence S. Rogers (1953—56) 
Arthur W. Combs (1954-57) 
Roy M. Dorcus (1954-57) 
John W. Gustad (1954-57) 


COUNCIL OF EDITORS 


The Council of Editors consists of the editors of 
all the journals of the Association.’ 


American Psychologist: Fillmore H. Sanford (1951- 
56) 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology: J. 
McV. Hunt (1950-55): M. Brewster Smith 
(1956-61) 

Journal of Applied Psychology: John G. Darley 
(1955-60) 

Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psy- 
chology: Harry F. Harlow (1951-56) 

Journal of Consulting Psychology: Laurance F. 
Shaffer (1947-58) 

Journal of Experimental Psychology: Arthur W. 
Melton (1951-56) 

Psychological Abstracts : C. M. Louttit (1947-57) 

Psychological Bulletin: Wayne Dennis (1953-58) 

Psychological Monographs: General and Applied: 
Herbert S. Conrad (1948—57) 


Theodore M. Newcomb 


Psychological Review: 
(1954-59) 


2Terms of editors are inclusive. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES ELECTION COMMITTEE 
J. McV. Hunt (1952- 


PoLICY AND PLANNING BOARD 55) 
Laurance F. Shaffer 53-56) 


Dorothy C. Adkins (1952-55) O. Hobart Mowrer (1954-57), Chairman 
Harry F. Harlow (1952-55), Chairman 

Dael Wolfle (1952-55) COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Ann Magaret Garner (1953-56) Edgar L. Lowell (1952 , Chairman 
Nicholas Hobbs (1953-56) Bonnie B. Tyler (1952- 

Douglas McGregor (1953-56) Hugh M. Bell (1953-56) 

Donald B. Lindsley (1954-57) Alex C. Sherriffs (1953-56) 

Neal E. Miller (1954—57) Lawrence I. O’Kelly (1954-57) 

Victor C. Raimy (1954-57) Leona E. Tyler 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS BOARD 


{PA Editors: 
J. McV. Hunt (195 . 5) 


Glen Finch (1952-55) 
Rensis Likert (1953—56), Chairman 


Roger T. Lennon (1954—57) 


Wayne Dennis (195 56) , Chairman 
Laurance F. Shaffer (1954 -57) MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Voneditors: Paul R. Farnsworth (1953-55), Chairman 
William A. Hunt (1952-55) Meredith P. Crawford (1953-56) 
I. E. Farber (1953-55) Raymond G. Kuhlen (1954-57) 


Harold Seashore (1953-56) 
Robert L. Thorndike (1953-56) SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Arthur L. Irion (1954—57) 


Daniel Katz (1954—57) 
Ex officio: 


COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL EXPERI- 
MENTATION 
Richard L. Solomon, 1952, Chairman 
Arthur J. Riopelle, 1953 
Donald R. Meyer, 1954 


Fillmore H. Sanford 
Carroll L. Shartle 


FINANCE COMMITTEE COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
Carroll L. Shartle (1947-57), Chairman PSYCKiATRY 
John W. Gardner (1952-55) John G. Darley, 1951, Chairman 
Leonard W. Ferguson (1953-56) George A. Kelly, 1953 
John G. Peatman (1954-57) Nevitt Sanford, 1953 
Robert R. Sears, 1953 
CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE Milton Wexler, 1953 
Theodore M. Newcomb, ex officio Fillmore H. Sanford, ex officio 


George G. Thompson (1952-55), Chairman 
Richard P. Youtz (1953-56) 
Eugene I. Burdock (1954-57) 
Local Arrangements: 
Brant Clark (1955) 
George S. Speer (1956) 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
PsYCHOLOGY 

Otto Klineberg (1952-55) 
Donald G. Marquis (1952-55) 
Leonard Carmichael (1953-56) 
John W. Gardner (1953-56) 
Rudolf Arnheim (1954—57) 
Clarence H. Graham (1954—57) 


, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
Etuics AND CONDUCT 


Mark A. May (1950-55) Special committees are committees appointed by the 
Ruth S. Tolman (1951-56) Council of Representatives or Board of Directors, but not 
’ required by the Bylaws. Ordinarily members of these com- 


Marion A. Bills (1952-57) ‘ 
mittees serve without predetermined terms; the date of 
John F. Dashiell (1953-58), Chairman first appointment is given. The members of each com 
J. McV. Hunt (1954-59) mittee are listed in order of appointment 


| 
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Corresponding members: 
Leo P. Crespi (Germany), 1952 
Clark L. Hosmer (France), 1952 
Eugene Jacobson (Norway), 1952 
Roger W. Russell (England), 1952 
Maurice E. Troyer (Japan), 1952 


COMMITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS OF PSYCHOLO- 
GISTS 

Dorothy C. Adkins (1952-55) 
Lloyd G. Humphreys (1952- 
Robert R. Sears (1952-55), C 
Charles A. Weisgerber (1952-55) 
Herbert J. Zucker (1952-55) 
Arthur L. Irion (1953-55) 
Rheem F. Jarrett (1953-55) 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE SOCIAL 
WorkK PROFESSION 

Albert S. Thompson (1951-55) 

Leonard S. Kogan (1953-56), Chairman 

Ronald Lippitt (1953-56) 

Paul W. Penningroth (1953—56) 

John Arsenian (1954—57) 

Boyd R. McCandless (1954-57) 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Clarence H. Graham (1951-55) 

H. H. Remmers (1951-56) 

C. Roger Myers (1952-57) 

Jean W. Macfarlane (1953-58), Chairman 
Edwin B. Newman (1954-59) 


COMMITTEE ON PsYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
Paul E. Meehl (1950-55) 
David V. Tiedeman (1953 
Oscar K. Buros (1954—57) 
Ex officio: 
Robert L. Ebel 
Jacob S. Orleans 


56), Chairman 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BOARD 
Frank W. Finger (1954—55) 
Ivan Norman Mensh (1953 
Victor C. Raimy (1954—5 
Julian B. Rotter (1953-5 
Albert S. Thompson (1954-55) 

Clare W. Thompson (1953-55) 
Delos D. Wickens (1953-55) 
George A. Kelly (1952-55), Chairman 
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Marion E. Bunch (1953-56) 
Dael Wolfle (1953-56) 
Edward S. Bordin (1954—57) 
Robert B. MacLeod (1954—57) 
Ex officio: 

Bruce V. Moore (1952-55), Executive Officer 
Committee on Undergraduate Education 

Neil R. Bartlett (1952-55) 

Thomas Gordon (1952-55) 

Dwight W. Chapman, Jr. (1 

Frank W. Finger (1953-56) 

John W. Gustad (1954-57) 

Stanley B. Williams (1954-57) 
Committee on Subdoctoral Education 

James H. Elder (1952-55) 

Louis Long (1952-55) 

William A. McClelland (1953-56) 

Albert S. Thompson (1953-56), Chairman 

Noble H. Kelley (1954-57) 

Leona E. Tyler (1954-57) 
Committee on Doctoral Education 

Delos D. Wickens (1952—55), Chairman 

Allen L. Edwards (1952-55) 

Arthur W. Melton (1952-55) 

Roger G. Barker (1953-56) 

Theodore M. Newcomb (1953 

Stanford C. Ericksen (1953-5 
Committee on Postdoctoral Education 

Robert M. Gagné (1953-55) 

Anne Roe (1953-55) 

Donald W. Fiske (1953 an 

Julian B. Rotter (1953-56 

Thelma G. Alper (1954-5 

David C. McClelland (19 
Committee on Evaluation 

Victor C. Raimy (1952-55), 


953-56) 
, Chairman 


56) 


7) 


, Chairman 
) 


; 
54—57) 


Chairman 


Eliot H. Rodnick (1952-55) 
William U. Snyder (1953-56) 
Charles R. Strother (1953-56) 
Judson S. Brown (1954—57) 


Harold B. Pepinsky (1954-57) 
Bruce V. Moore, ex officio 
Committee on Psychology in Other Professional 
Schools 
Ivan Norman Mensh (1953—55), Chairman 
M. A. Wenger (1953-55) 
B. von Haller Gilmer (1953—56) 


COMMITTEE ON QUESTIONNAIRES 


Ray C. Hackman, 1951, Chairman 
J. Q. Holsopple, 1951 


Howard F. Uphoff, 1953 
Paul Douglas Courtney, 1954 


HousE COMMITTEE 
Harry J. Older, 1951 
Fillmore H. Sanford, 1951 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr., 1952, Chairman 
Harold M. Hildreth, 1954 


COMMITTEE ON THE UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Leonard Carmichael, 1951, Chairman 
John C. Flanagan, 1951 

Frank A. Geldard, 1951 

Charles S. Gersoni, 1951 

Rensis Likert, 1951 

Marion W. Richardson, 1951 
Morton A. Seidenfeld, 1951 

Robert L. Thorndike, 1951 

David R. Krathwohl, 1953 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INsUR- 
ANCE 

Rose G. Anderson, 1952 

Irwin A. Berg, 1952 

Albert Ellis, 1952 

Harriet E. O’Shea, 1952 

Wallace H. Wulfeck, 1952 

J. McV. Hunt, 1953, Chairman 

Robert B. Selover, 1953 


COMMITTEE ON MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 

William C. Gilbert (1953-55) 

Loyd W. Rowland (1953-55) 

Frederick Wyatt (1953-55), Chairman 
Ija N. Korner (1953-56) 

Ted Landsman (1953-56) 

Marie Jahoda (1953-57) 

Charles R. Strother (1954-57) 


COMMITTEE ON PARTICIPATION IN ASSOCIATION 
AFFAIRS 
Laurie T. Callicut, 1953 
Paul R. Farnsworth, 1953 
] Robert L. Kahn, 1953 
M. C. Langhorne, 1953, Chairman 
Robert A. Patton, 1953 


Earl F. Telschow, 1953 


COMMITTEE ON WALTER V. BINGHAM LECTURE 
Henry Chauncey, 1953 
Lee J. Cronbach, 1953 
J. P. Guilford, 1953, Chairman 
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Bruce V. Moore, 1953 
Dorothy C. Adkins, 1954 


Jomnt STEERING COMMITTEE FOR CONFERENCES ON 
EVOLUTION OF BEHAVIOR 
Frank A. Beach, 1953 
Harry W. Nissen, 1953 
Anne Roe, 1953, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Joan H. Criswell, 1953 
Benjamin Shimberg, 1953, Chairman 
Elliott R. Danzig, 1954 


COMMITTEE ON THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN Psy- 
CHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Arthur P. Coladarci, 1954 
N. L. Gage, 1954 
Ernest A. Haggard, 1954 
Philip E. Kraus, 1954 
Morris Krugman, 1954 
Theodore M. Newcomb, 1954 
Donald Snygg, 1954, Chairman 
W. Clark Trow, 1954 


COMMITTEE ON FREEDOM OF ENQUIRY 
Edwin G. Boring, 1954, Chairman 
Nathan Maccoby, 1954 
Nevitt Sanford, 1954 
Robert R. Sears, 1954 
Carroll L. Shartle, 1954 
M. Brewster Smith, 1954 


COMMITTEE ON LIFE MEMBERSHIP (Division 20 
Committee on Opportunities for Retired Psy- 
chologists) 

John E. Anderson 

John F. Dashiell 

Wilma T. Donahue 

Harold E. Jones 

Bruce V. Moore 


Sidney L. Pressey, Chairman 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Arthur W. Melton, 1954—55, Chairman 
Lee J. Cronbach, 1954—55 
Paul R. Farnsworth, 1954—55 
John C. Eberhart, 1954-56 
Leon Festinger, 1954-56 
Kenneth W. Spence, 1954—56 
Carl I. Hovland, 1954—57 
Lyle H. Lanier, 1954—57 

Benton J. Underwood, 1954—57 
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COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE AMERICAN 
SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 


(Membership to be announced at a later date) 


APA MEMBERS, JOINT COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ScI- 
ENCE IN PusBLic HEALTH 
(Membership to be announced at a later date) 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Membership to be announced at a later date) 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 

Arthur W. Melton (1953-55) 

Lyle H. Lanier (1955-56) * 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Anne Anastasi (1952-55) 
Edna Heidbreder (1952-55) 
David C. McClelland (1952-55) 
Meredith P. Crawford (1953-56) 
Carl I. Hovland (1953-56) 
L. L. Thurstone (1953-56) 
Charles W. Bray (1954-57) 
J. McV. Hunt (1954-57) 
William A. Hunt (1954-57) 
Leonard Carmichael (1955-58) 
John C. Eberhart (1955-58) ° 
Frank A. Geldard (1955-58) 


SocIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Ernest R. Hilgard (1953-55) 
Carroll L. Shartle (1954—56) 
Robert L. Thorndike (1955-57) ® 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Lorraine Bouthilet 


INTER-SocrETY CoLorR COUNCIL 
Michael Zigler (1950-55) 
Harry Helson (1945-56) 
Alphonse Chapanis (1947-57), Voting Delegate, 
Chairman 
Robert W. Burnham (1949-58), Voting Delegate 
F. L. Dimmick (1952-59) 


*Term begins January 1955. 
5 Term begins July 1955. 
6 Term begins January 1955. 
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Sidney M. Newhall (1945-60) 
Randall M. Hanes (1953-61) 
Frederick A. Mote (1954-62) 
Walter F. Grether (1954-63) 
Conrad G. Mueller (1954-64), Voting Delegate 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 
Z58 ON STANDARDIZATION OF OPTICS 
Henry A. Imus, 1953, Representative 
Harry Helson, 1954, Alternate 


WorLpD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
Robert R. Holt, 1954, Delegate 


COMMITTEE ON MATHEMATICAL TRAINING OF So- 
CIAL SCIENTISTS 
David A. Grant, 1953 
William K. Estes, 1953 


War CLatms COMMISSION’S SPECIAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
John W. Stafford, 1951 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS 
Roger G. Barker, 1953, Representative 
Nathaniel J. Raskin, 1954, Alternate 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR MOBILIZATION OF EDvU- 
CATION 
Fillmore H. Sanford, 1951 
Thomas G. Andrews, 1953 


SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER COMMISSION 
Leonard Carmichael, 1954—56 
Glen Finch, 1955-57 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY 
Donald G. Marquis, 1954 
Herbert S. Langfeld, 1954 


CouNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Kenneth F. Herrold, 1954 


AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


EASTERN PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
President: B. F. Skinner 
Treasurer: Norman O. Frederiksen 
Secretary: Gorham Lane 
Board of Directors: Carl Pfaffmann 
Richard L. Solomon 


7 Term begins January 1955. 
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MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION Secy-Treas.—Dr. F. D. Jones 


President: Paul E. Meehl VA Hospital 
Secretary: Lee J. Cronbach 300 East Roosevelt Road 


Council: Marion E. Bunch Little Rock, Arkansas 
Lee J. Cronbach Conf. Del—David L. Harris 
Julian B. Rotter 
Benton J. Underwood California State Psychological Association 


Pres.—Ernest R. Hilgard 


Rocky MouNTAIN BRANCH OF THE APA 
Secy-Treas.—Dr. Clare Wright Thompson 


President: Lawrence S. Rogers Veterans Administration Hospital 
Secretary: Wilson J. Walthall, Jr. Palo Alto. California 

; Conf. Del—Hugh M. Bell, Jean W. Macfarlane, 


SOUTHWESTERN PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION and Howard C. Gilhousen 
» . ‘ 
resident: Gardner Murphy 
Pre ae atoll Colorado Psychological Association 
President-elect: A. Q. Sartain 
Secretary: Ernestine B. Bowen 
Treasurer: Gordon V. Anderson 


Pres.—Victor C. Raimy 
Secy-Treas.—Mrs. Esther Shapiro 


Testing Bureau 


WESTERN PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION University of Denver 
President: Neil D. Warren Denver 10, Colorado 
President-elect: Allen L. Edwards Conf. Del——Lawrence S. Rogers 
Secretary: Leona E. Tyler 
Treasurer: George P. Horton Connecticut State Psychological Society 

Pres —M. H. Applezweig 
AFFILIATED STAT E PSYCHOLOGICAL Secy-Treas —Dr. Winifred S. Scott 
remevamimna 121 Mill Rock Road 

Alabama Psychological Association New Haven 11, Connecticut 


_ Conf. Del_—Weston A. Bousfield 


Pres.-elect—Katherine Vickery 


Delaware Psychological Association 
Secy—Dr. Alonzo J. Davis 


P. O. Box 846 Pres —F. Loren Smith 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama Secy-Treas—Mrs. Zona K. MacPhee 
Treas.—Douglas Peyman 216 Beverly Road 
Conf. Del.-—Margaret S. Quayle Newark, Delaware 


Conf. Del_—Gorham Lane 
Arizona Psychological Association 


Pres —Ralph £. Jenson District of Columbia Psychological Association 
Secy-Treas. Pres.—Denzel D. Smith 
e ucation ; 
Pres.-elect—John W. Stafford 


University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 
Conf. Del——Ralph E. Jenson 


Secy—Dr. Joan H. Criswell 
2728 32nd Street N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 

Treas —David J. Chesler 


Arkansas Psychological Association 
Conf. Del—John W. Gustad and Harry J. Older 


Pres —H. K. Moore 


® Conference Delegates are delegates from the state asso- F]orida Psychological Association 
ciations to the Conference of State Psychological Associa- 


tions. Pres.—Henry Nissen 


’ 
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Secy-Treas——Dr. Theron Alexander 


Bay County Child Guidance Clinic 


619 North MacArthur Avenue 
Panama City, Florida 
Conf. Del.—Richard J. Anderson and Ralph M. 
Dreger 


Georgia Psychological Association 
Pres——R. T. Osborne 
Secy—Dr. Arthur J. Riopelle 
Department of Psychology 
Emory University, Georgia 
Treas.—Joseph E. Moore 
Conf. Del.—Joseph E. Moore and M. C. Lang- 
horne 


Hawaii Psychological Association 
Pres —W. Edgar Vinacke 
Secy-Treas.—Miss Phyllis Coff 
Psychological Clinic 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14, T. H. 
Conf. Del—Harold Bitner and Arthur Dole 


Idaho Psychological Association 

Pres.— 

Pres.-elect— 

Secy—Mr. Richard A. Lake 
State Hospital South 
Blackfoot, Idaho 

Treas.— 

Conf. Del.— 


Illinois Psychological Association 
Pres.—Stanley S. Marzolf 
Secy—Professor George S. Speer 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
3329 South Federal Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
Treas —Leo A. Hellmer 
Conf. Del.—George S. Speer, George Yacorzyn- 
ski, Stanley S. Marzolf, Leo A 
Hellmer, and William Sloan 


Indiana Psychological Association 
Pres.—Rutherford B. Porter 
Secy-Treas.—Mr. Daniel C. O’Grady 

Box 132 
Notre Dame 
South Bend, Indiana 
Conf. Del—Rutherford B. Porter and E. J. 
Asher 
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Iowa Psychological Association 

Pres —Frederick E. Ash 

Secy—Mr. Lowell W. Schencke 
Board of Control for the State of Iowa 
Des Moints, Iowa 

Treas—Ruby F. Van Meter 

Conf. Del.—Stuart C. Peterson and Regine 

Seidler 


Kansas Psychological Association 


Pres.—Roy C. Langford 

Secy-Treas—Miss Audell Herndon 
Wichita Guidance Center 
3422 East Douglas 
Wichita 8, Kansas 

Conf. Del_—H. B. Reed 


Kentucky Psychological Association 
Pres.—James S. Calvin 
Secy-Treas.—Miss Jessie Irvine 

Eastern State Hospital 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Conf. Del.—Robert E. Bills 


Louisiana Psychological Association 
Pres —T. W. Richards 
Vice-Pres—William P. Hurder 
Secy-Treas—Mrs. Ruth Hamill Preston 
Box 8415, University Station 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
Conf. Del—lIrving A. Fosberg 


Maine Psychological Association 


Pres—E. Parker Johnson 
Pres.-elect—Edward J. Colgan 
Secy-Treas—Dr. David L. Russell 
Psychology Department 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Maine 
Conf. Del.—A. Douglas Glanville and David L. 
Russell (Alternate) 


Maryland Psychological Association 


Pres —G. Wilson Shaffer 

Pres.-elect—Charles N. Cofer 

Secy—Mrs. Olive Jacobson 
Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Treas.—Alan Gessner 

Conf. Del_——Edward W. Slockbower 
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Massachusetts Psychological Association 

Pres.—Chester C. Bennett 

Secy—Mr. William Perry, Jr. 
Bureau of Study Counseling 
Holyoke House, Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

Treas —Samuel Waldfogel 

Conf. Del_—Thelma G. Alper and Stanley G. 

Estes 


Michigan Psychological Association 
Pres.—Wilbert J. McKeachie 
Secy—Miss Esther L. Belcher 
535 Glenmoor 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Treas —Greydon M. Worbois 
Conf. Del——Orlo L. Crissey and Wilbert J. Mc- 
Keachie 


Minnesota Psychological Association 
Pres.—None 
Exec. Secy—Dr. William M. Hales 

Veterans Administration Area 
Medical Office 

Fort Snelling, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Secy-Treas.—James J. Jenkins 

Conf. Del_—William M. Hales and James J. 

Jenkins 


Missouri Psychological Association 

Pres —Philip H. DuBois 

Pres.-elect—W. S. Phillips 

Secy-Treas.—Dr. Robert S. Daniel 
Department of Psychology 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Conf. Del—Hyman Meltzer and Fred McKinney 


Nebraska Psychological Association 
Pres—Don C. Fitzgerald 
Secy-Treas.—Dr. Robert J. Ellingson 
Nebraska Psychiatric Institute 
40th and Poppleton Streets 
Omaha 5, Nebraska 


Conf. Del.—Marshall R. Jones 


New Hampshire Psychological Association 
Pres.—Charles H. Cook 
Secy-Treas.—Mrs. Betty-Jean Imus 

76 Pleasant Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Conf. Del.—Francis W. King 
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New Jersey Psychological Association 
Pres.—Warren G. Findley 
Exec. Secy.—Frederick J. Gaudet 
Secy-Treas——Dr. Margaret Moldaschl 
School No. 6 
Linden, New Jersey 
Conf. Del—Samuel B. Kutash, Frederick J. 
Gaudet, Joseph G. Phelan, and 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 


New York State Psychological Association 
Pres.—Rollo May 
Pres.-elect—Stuart W. Cook 
Secy—Dr. Elinor J. Barnes 
Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 
Treas.—Alan Grey 
Conf. Del_—L. Joseph Stone, Wallace H. Wul- 
feck, Albert S. Thompson, Perci- 
val M. Symonds, Elinor J. Barnes, 
Florence Halpern, and Bernard 
Kalinkowitz 


North Carolina Psychological Association 


Pres. 
Secy-Ireas.— 


Elizabeth Duffy 
Dr. W. G. 
Department of Psychology 
Davidson College 

Davidson, North Carolina 


orkman 


Conf. Del. 


Louis D. Cohen 


North Dakota Psychological Association 
Pres —Hermann F. Buegel 
Pres.-elect—William Bublitz 
Secy—Mrs. Mildred J. Treumann 

1423 Sixth Avenue South 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Treas —W. Lynn Smith 
Conf. Del_—Not yet chosen 


Ohio Psychological Association 
Pres.—James R. Patrick 
Pres.-elect—Persis W. Simmons 
Secy—Dr. Mary Alice Price 
3658 Olentangy Boulevard 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
Treas.—Ranald M. Wolfe 
Conf, Del_—Clarence Leuba, Paul W. Stansbury, 
and Stella Whiteside 


= 
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Oklahoma State Psychological Association 


Pres —Austin E. Cleveland 

Secy-Treas.—Dr. Joseph M. Latimer 
Department of Psychology 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Conf. Del_—Fletcher McCord 


Ontario Psychological Association 
Pres.—R. W. Ross 
Vice-Pres—Harley R. Wideman 
Secy-Treas—Mr. E. T. Alderdice 
100 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Conf. Del—G. H. Turner and R. W. Ross 


Oregon Psychological Association 
Pres.—Frederick A. Courts 

Sister Marian Dolores Robinson 

Marylhurst College 

Marylhurst, Oregon 

Conf. Del.—Sister Marian Dolores Robinson 


Secy-Treas. 


Pennsylvania Psychological Association 
Pres —William U. Snyder 
Secy—Dr. Inez M. Husted 
Luzerne County Schools 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Treas —Paul L. Whitely 
Conf. Del—Kenneth L. Smoke, William U. 
Snyder, Mabel G. Kessler, and 
Mary I. Elwood (Alternate) 


Puerto Rico Psychological Association 


Pres—Efrain Sanchez-Hidalgo 
Vice-Pres.—Jorge J. Dieppa 
Secy—Dr. Marion Garcia 
College of Education 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
Treas —Norma O'Neill de Cooney 
Conf. Del.—Not yet chosen 


Rhode Island Psychological Association 


Pres—Kennison T. Bosquet 
Secy-Treas—Dr. Eli Z. Rubin 


1011 Veterans Memorial Parkway 


Riverside 15, Rhode Island 
Conf. Del—Harold R. Musiker 
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South Carolina Psychological Association 


Pres —M. Kershaw Walsh 

Pres.-elect—Virgil Ward 

Secy-Treas —Dr. George Soloyanis 
Mental Health Commission 
State Highway Building 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Conf. Del——Martha R. Westrope 


Tennessee Psychological Association 

Pres —Ted Landsman 

Pres.-elect—William J. von Lackum 

Secy-Treas.—Dr. James Porter, Jr. 
Department of Philosophy and 

Psychology 

University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Conf. Del.—Gerald R. Pascal 


Texas Psychological Association 


Pres —Hugh C. Blodgett 
Secy-Treas—Dr. Ernestine B. Bowen 
2504 Twin Oaks Drive 
Austin, Texas 
Conf. Del_—Laurie T. Callicutt and Ernestine 
B. Bowen 


Utah State Psychological Association 
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SUMMARY REPORT ON THE 1954 
ANNUAL MEETING 


FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


American Psychological Association 


VER fifty-five hundred psychologists reg- 

istered for the sixty-second Annual Meet- 

ing of APA in New York, September 3-8, 
1954. It is a fair estimate that another thousand 
or so were sometime on the convention scene but 
through oversight, lack of time, or nonconformist 
impulses, failed to register. It was the most popu- 
lous and most talkative meeting in APA history. 
On the program were 445 research papers (as com- 
pared with 195 in 1947) and 86 symposia (as com- 
pared with 28 in 1947). Man-hours invested in 
APA and divisional business meetings reached an 
all-time high. Scheduled social activities filled in 
almost all available lacunae in the time-and-space 
grid. Though the meetings as a whole appeared 
to push to the limit both hotel facilities and human 
endurance, there was no reported disintegration of 
services nor serious human casualty. The hotel 
people say it was a well-organized affair and in- 
dividual psychologists, though reporting sore feet, 
empty pocketbooks, and refractory phases of vari- 
ous depths, all seem to have survived. 

Attitudinal reactions to the meetings varied 
widely. Some psychologists gloried, in a standard 
American way, in the magnitude of things. One, in 
a state of induced sentimentality, remarked with 
feeling that “these are all my people. They come 
from all over the country, they work in all kinds 
of strange places, and they are concerned with all 
kinds of problems. But they are all psychologists 
and they are all my people. I like them better 
and respect them more than any other group of 
people in the world. I also disagree with almost 
all of them.” 

Others had a less sanguine reaction to their 
enormous family, a family into which more than a 
thousand younger siblings are born each year. To 
them, the meetings were too crowded by too many 
strangers, and old friends were too difficult to lo- 
cate. These people often retreated to the secure 
company of their colleagues from back home. 

The psychologists who are officially or unoffi- 


cially concerned with future programs at future 
meetings viewed with well-advised alarm the likeli- 
hood of explosion when the program steadily in- 
creases in size and complexity while the number 
of hours in six days refuses to change and the 
number of meeting rooms in one or two or three 
or four hotels is strictly finite. (Some ameliora- 
tive measures are described later.) 

It would be difficult to say whether the organiza- 
tional and business side of psychologists’ lives in- 
creases in scope and complexity more or less rapidly 
than the paper-and-symposium side of things. It 
is a very good guess, however, that no observer 
would find any trend toward simplicity in the 
problems brought before APA government and cer- 
tainly no tendency toward routinization in con- 
frsating them. The world psychologists live in is 
clearly not shrinking. There is good evidence 
around that it still expands, and becomes more 
rather than less complex. Psychologists’ organized 
efforts to confront and to interact with the world do 
not seem to diminish either in vigor, complexity, or 
scope. 

Before 6,000 or more psychologists descended 
upon New York and during the time they were 
there, the Board of Directors, serving as Executive 
Committee of the Council of Representatives, in- 
vested a total of 432 man-hours, exclusive of small- 
hours efforts of typists, secretaries, and recording 
secretaries, in its effort to do well its assigned tasks. 
During this time the Board passed a total of over 
140 motions—some routine, some phenotypically 
routine but actually complex, some obviously com- 
plex and initially controversial—for subsequent 
consideration by the Council. Every motion was 
passed unanimously—sometimes quickly, some- 
times after protracted discussion and creative syn- 
thesis of evidence, argument, and attitude. 

The Council of Representatives spent about 420 
additional man hours dealing with matters coming 
to it through the Board of Directors and through 
other channels. The Council also passed about 140 
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motions—all unanimously. At one point the Coun- 
cil seemed sure to insult APA’s remarkable record 
for creative resolution of controversial issues. After 
two and one-half hours’ discussion of one issue, a 
motion was formulated, discussed vigorously, and 
passed by a very narrow margin. The President 
immediately announced he would entertain a mo- 
tion to “obliterate” the action just taken. Such 
a motion was made, seconded, and immediately 
passed—unanimously. Then, after another hour of 
frustrating, conscientious, and inventive discussion, 
the Council passed a unanimous motion disposing 
of the matter—at least for the time being. 

The present report, ordered by the Board of Di- 
rectors, is intended as (a) a once-over-lightly treat- 
ment of the major governmental actions and (0d) 
an invitation to APA members to read the Report 
of the Recording Secretary, contained in this issue 
and carrying the complete and official account of 
ill actions of the Association. Neither this report 
nor that report nor, of course, any report standing 
i chance of getting by the Editor of the American 
Psychologist can describe at adequate and justified 
length the work of APA’s boards and committees- 
the real basis of APA action. No reporter can do 
more than hint, imply, and express, openly or be- 
tween the lines, his own personal respect for the 
200 or so board and committee members who, dur- 
ing the year just closed, have given so much time 
so effectively and with such good humor to APA 
affairs. Now, down to business. 


STRUCTURE AND MEMBERSHIP 


In 1946, when psychologists adventurously bedded 
down together a spirited science and a bumptious 
young profession, a condition was created that 
made inevitable a continuous introspective exami- 
nation of the ground rules by which the arrange- 
ment was to work. Also a Bylaw was written mak- 
ing mandatory a periodic and systematic look at 
APA structure and function. The Policy and Plan- 
ning Board was made the agent to do the survey- 
ing, and 1955 is the year of its required quinquen- 
nial look around. 

This year the Policy and Planning Board sent to 
the Board of Directors and Council of Representa- 
tives a statement of its intent with respect to its 
assigned job, and a report upon both the general 
tenor and selected specific segments of its thinking 
about ways in which structure can be made more 
functional. Both the Board of Directors and the 


Council of Representatives, appearing remarkably 
unbound by either the hide of tradition or the ruts 
of rigidity, dove with enthusiasm into the questions 
of divisional structure, membership requirements, 
and the relation of national to state organizations. 
Assumptions were examined, fantasies spun. Hy- 
potheses were formulated and subjected to arm- 
chair test. Withal, the organization and structure 
of APA was not changed. But there was discrimi- 
nating movement toward a number of possible and 
a few probable changes. 

With respect to membership requirements the 
Council voted its feeling that the term “Associate’ 
should be wiped off the books and that the term 
“Member” be substituted. It was the belief of 
many that the term ‘Associate’ was adaptive in 
the past when Associate members had no vote in 
APA affairs but that the term is no good in the 
present. After discussing the possibility that the 
term “Member” might be reserved for those who 
meet higher than the present minimum require- 
ments for Associateship, Council sent along to the 
Policy and Planning Board an expression of gen- 
eral fondness for such an idea. Also there was dis 
cussion of the creation of a new class of member- 
ship, a class of nonvoting “Affiliates” that might 
include some of those who now do not meet, or 
barely squeeze by, the minimum criteria for Asso- 
ciateship but who are nonetheless closely allied, and 
properly so, with psychology. The Council sug- 
gested that the P & P Board might look with favor 
upon such an arrangement. The Council is thus on 
record as favoring simultaneously both more and 
less exclusiveness. And it sends to P & P some 
concrete suggestions about ways in which apparent 
black and apparent white can be melded into true 
and functional blue. Such is the stuff of political 
genius. 

The Council also asked the P & P Board to see 
if it did not think it a good idea (a) to elevate a 
little the status of Fellowship by requiring that be 
fore a member is labeled a Fellow he is judged by 
his peers to b..¢ made a “significant contribution 
to psychology” and (0) to clarify the honorary na- 
ture of Fellowship by making it more frequently 
the practice that divisions or individual Fellows 
Many feel it 
to be somehow peculiar that Fellowship, as it now 


nominate a colleague for Fellowship. 


stands, is an honor for which a member must nomi- 
nate and recommend himself. Also with respect to 


Fellowship, the Council voted an immediate change, 
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from October 1 to January 1, in the deadline for 
receipt of Fellowship applications. Those who wish 
to come up for election to Fellowship in September 
1955, should file their proper papers with APA by 
January 1, 1955. 

Back on the nonexclusive side of things, Council 
voted to request the P & P Board to prepare a by- 
law establishing some type of affiliation for gradu- 
ate students. This action grew out of a vigorous 
recommendation from the Committee on Student 
Activities which appears, in turn, to have grown 
out of a widespread recent feeling among members 
that APA (a) is not doing right by students, and 
(6) is missing out on an opportunity to involve fu- 
ture members. 

Both the Board of Directors and the Council of 
Representatives discussed at some length a tenta- 
tive P & P proposal that the whole present divi- 
sional structure of APA be abandoned in favor of 
a structure more simple, more unidimensional, more 
manageable, and perhaps more generally functional. 
The proposed plan, based on Dorothy Adkins’ 
recent factorial study of divisional memberships 
(American Psychologist, May 1954) and on Dael 
Wolfle’s earlier proposal (American Psychologist, 
March 1948), calls for six divisions to replace the 
present seventeen and proposes somewhat different 
relationships between the divisions and APA. In 
looking at, around, under, and beyond this pro- 
posal, Council members found both virtues and 
faults in it. There was some technical discussion, 
of a sort that could only happen in a psychologists’ 
business meeting, about exactly what kind of factor 
analysis might be the best basis upon which APA 
could reorganize itself. Who is orthogonal to 
whom? 

There was no formal action on this general mat- 
The P & P Board did not expect any, having 
The 


only immediate result of the action was an appar- 


ter. 
submitted the proposal only for discussion. 


ent feeling on the part of Council members that 
P & P—about 
e Policy and 


they had educated themselves—-an 
the problems of APA structure. 

Planning Board will probably revise its document 
and publish it so that all APA members can try it 
on for size and style. The Council implicitly en- 
couraged such a course of action and explicitly en- 
couraged P & P to involve the whole membership 
in its thinking about desirable revisions in APA 
This the P & P Board, 


structure and functions. 
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since it has psychologists as members, can un- 
doubtedly be counted on to do. 

There was one other action with respect to divi- 
sional structure. The Council received a properly 
signed and documented petition to establish a new 
Division of Engineering Psychology. Council re- 
ceived the petition with kindliness but voted, after 
discussion, that the P & P Board had better take 
under advisement both this petition and the under- 
lying need as it goes about its comprehensive re- 
view of things. Thus the petition, in effect, was 
tabled without prejudice. 

The Policy and Planning Board reported its con- 
tinuing attention to the many-faceted problem of 
relations between state associations and APA. Dur- 
ing the year, a P & P subcommittee will work with 
a committee of the Conference of State Psychologi- 
cal Associations to see what manner of working 
cosmos will be of greatest utility to state associa- 
tions, to APA, and to psychology. On September 
8, at the very end of the annual meetings, the 
Board of Directors and representatives of a ma- 
jority of the forty-six state psychological associa- 
tions sat down together for a morning and, de- 
spite the prevalence of various kinds of surfeit, 
had a good and productive discussion of ways APA 
and state associations can relate with one another 
in advancing the common goals of psychologists. 
A number of those attending the meeting privately 
expressed satisfaction at having their stereotypes 
(a) of Board members, and () of state association 
activities, rudely kicked in the teeth. Basic com- 
munication again turns out to be a sine qua non 
for concerted action. 

There was also action with respect to other or- 
ganizational matters, less encompassing than those 
described above but still demanding careful de- 
liberation and still designed to ensure that APA 
government remains an efficient and effective serv- 
ant of psychologists. Several minor changes in the 
Bylaws were recommended, by P & P, by the Board 
of Directors, or by the Council, or by all three. 
And Council asked that each division submit to it 
an annual report and that each division do what it 
can to fix it each year so that an experienced hand 
was at the helm of the divisional program com- 
mittee. 

In an attempt to involve more members of Coun- 
cil more deeply in APA affairs, the Board this year 
instituted several procedures designed to up at- 
tendance and to heat up discussion at Council 
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meetings. The roll was called by divisions, with a 
“head of delegation” from each division introduc- 
This mechanism, about which 
divisional officers were told in advance, did succeed 


ing his colleagues. 


in showing which divisions were represented and 
which were not—a goal the Board really did not 
have in mind—but did not succeed in increasing 
the number of representatives at the meeting. The 
meeting opened twenty minutes late with a bare 
At no time were there 
present more than forty of the sixty-six members 


and official quorum present. 


of the Council, a fact that continues to worry the 
Board and perhaps should worry those who elect 
representatives. 

Many members of Council expressed approval of 
the Board’s labeling of routine matters as opposed 
to controversial matters and of its procedure of 
marshalling evidence and arguments, pro and con, 
instead of bringing in definite recommendations. 
These procedures helped to make the meeting more 
interesting and to give APA the benefit of the 
wider-based wisdom of a larger group of psycholo- 
gists. The scheduling of a Board and Council so- 
cial hour at the end of the first day’s Council meet- 
ing seemed to achieve no important governmental 
But neither did it do any harm. 

As an attempt to seduce the general membership 
into attending Council meetings, 1,000 copies of a 
‘hand bill” were distributed in the halls and lob- 
bies of the Headquarters hotels. This bit of 
propaganda announced the topics Council would 


yurpose. 


discuss and gave an approximate schedule. It 
didn’t work. At no time were there more than ten 
ordinary psychological citizens present in the gal- 
leries. At least one of those who did attend, how- 
ever, seemed to find it a rewarding experience. 
\fter sitting through the terminal two hours of the 
Council debate on APA policy with respect to state 
legislation, a debate constantly warm, constantly 
intricate, and almost always characterized by 
this 


said: “I am proud of this group of people. 


genuine statesmanship, “ordinary citizen” 
I’ve 
never heard a more intelligent nor more decent at- 
tempt to deal with a messy and emotional issue. 
In spite of the fact that a lot of Council members 
are not informed about state legislation, I’ve never 
heard a better discussion of the issues—and I’ve 
I think APA will do all 
right with such a bunch of people going for it. I 


haven’t any anxiety about APA. And I won’t have 


heard a lot of discussions. 
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to come to Council meetings any more. Things 
don’t need my watching.” 

Next year, in the interest of increasing partici- 
pation in APA affairs, the Board and Council may 
try to threaten a larger number of APA members. 
Then the galleries will be full. 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 


Many people in APA observe regularly that the 
Association has devoted for the past ten years al- 
most all of its effort to the solution of professional 
problems and has paid no attention at all to sci- 
ence. They say this in various ways: “The APA 
is a tool of the clinical psychologists,” or “The sci 
entists now rate down below the psychometrists,” 
or “The research man is an orphan in APA. He 
pays exorbitant dues to finance committees that are 
busy finding ways for applied psychologists to make 
more dough.” Such people often ignore the fact 
that nearly 34 of the annual APA budget goes into 
scientific publication, that a tremendous annual 
amount of both paid and voluntary effort goes into 
the production of ten journals. They also forget, 
perhaps, that the arranging of an annual meeting 
is a major APA activity. 
that all of APA’s 
whatever problems they are concerned—operate on 
But they still 
Certainly the more audible and 


And they fail to realize 
boards and committees—with 
less than 4» of the annual budget. 
have a point. 
visible activities of APA in recent years have been 
focused on the development of psychology as an 
institution rather than directly on the development 
of psychology as science. 

At the September meeting the Council voted to 
have the Association set out on an adventure in the 
advancement of science. 
Board was created. It 


A Scientific Development 
is to have nine members 
from various fields of psychology and is instructed 
to explore thoroughly for ways in which APA as 
an organization can facilitate the development of 
psychology as science. As examples of what con- 
crete activities might fall within the general mis- 
sion of this new Board, the Council motion lists 
the following: 

1. Assembly and distribution of information re- 
garding sources of research support and sources of 
specialized equipment. 

2. Facilitation of meetings of scientists for the 
purpose of identifying critical problems and explor- 
ing the theoretical frontiers of psychological science. 
3. Assembly and distribution of information and 
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recommended guidelines to increase the methodo- 
logical continuity, and hence comparability of re- 
search studies in special areas of psychological sci- 
ence. 

4. Provision of advice and guidance on matters 
of experimental design and statistical analysis to 
individual (and frequently isolated) scientists. 

Arthur W. Melton was made the first chairman 
of the Scientific Development Board and was given 
enthusiastic encouragement by the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Council to get this operation off the 
ground soon and to return to Council for any ad- 
ditional funds or resources the SDB may need to 
perform the significant functions envisioned for it. 
Everyone seems to feel that there are many as yet 
uninvented ways in which the structure and re- 
sources of an organization can be invested in the 
advancement of science. And there seems to be an 
unspoken feeling that if there are procedures and 
mechanisms to be invented in this area, psycholo- 
gists are just the ones to do the inventing. 

Other Council actions bearing directly on scien- 
tific matters included the approval of a proposal to 
hold jointly with the Society for the Study of Evo- 
lution a conference on the Evolution of Behavior, 
to seek outside funds to support the project, and 
to make APA facilities available for handling the 
financial arrangements. The Council also received 
a report from the Committee of the Policy and 
Planning Board that is guiding the NSF-supported 
study of psychology as an institution and as a 
science. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


What many will regard as the most significant 
development of the year was the final and official 
creation of the American Board for Psychological 
Services. For a number of years the Association 
has expressed a concern about the problem of certi- 
fying to the public those psychological service cen- 
ters that seem to deserve high public trust. A 
great deal of time and work has gone into the 
wrestling with this intricate problem, first con- 
fronted by the “Trow Committee” in 1946 and 
finally brought close to practical solution in 1953 
by the Committee on a Directory of Psychological 
Service Centers, chaired by John G. Darley. This 
year’s committee arranged a final crystallization 
and Nathan Kohn, Jr., its chairman, announced 
the legal incorporation of the American Board for 
Psychological Services. 

This new soard plans to produce by September 


1955 a volume listing both individuals and service 
centers meeting its criteria. It will soon be ready 
to receive applications. Information about the 
Board’s activities is presented elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The American Board of Examiners in Profes- 
sional Psychology gives a cumulative report, ap- 
pearing in this issue, of its activities. It is clear 
that ABEPP continues to perform its demanding 
and highly significant job. And it brings joy to 
the APA Treasurer’s heart by reporting informally 
that it will probably not need all the money APA 
has agreed to give it, in case of need, next year. 

Both ABEPP and ABPS represent attempts on 
the part of psychology to establish meaningful 
standards of professional competence and to tell 
the general public, for its guidance in seeking pro- 
fessional service, what these standards are. Both 
these developments are in line with Principle 5.21 
of the document, adopted in 1953 as official APA 
policy, on Psychology and Its Relations with Other 
Professions. That principle is as follows: 


Psychology accepts the responsibility for (a) establishing 
meaningful standards of professional competence, (b) 
designating to the public those members of the profession 
who have met these standards, and (c) effectively inform- 
ing the public concerning the meaning of the established 
standards of competence 


Some psychologists believe that intraprofessional 
procedures, such as those of ABEPP and ABPS, 
are good and sufficient ways to handle the profes- 
sion’s responsibility for protecting the public from 
unqualified practitioners. Others are quite firmly 
convinced that we need to go much further, that 
we should seek in every state in the union such 
legislation as will best protect the public from self- 
appointed psychologists and others of very low 
professional competence. In seven states psycholo- 
gists have worked successfully for the passage of 
laws concerning the practice of psychology and/or 
the use of the professional title. In other states 
they have tried and failed. In still other states, 
plans for action are brewing. 

It seems eminently clear that passage of legisla- 
tion concerning the practice of psychology has a 
lot to do with public welfare. It also has a lot to 
do with the welfare of psychology and of psycholo- 
gists. It seems to be in the nature of things that 
one man’s or one state’s use of a professional title 
affects directly or indirectly all those anywhere 
who bear that title and wish to maintain a pride in 
it. One can argue, then, that though state legisla- 
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tion is an affair primarily of state psychological as- 
sociations, it is also a matter of concern to all psy- 
chologists—whether they are in Saskatchewan or 
the Bronx, whether scholarly or applied in their in- 
terest. Thus state legislation becomes a proper— 
and perhaps urgent—concern of APA. 

Last year the Board of Directors, with Council 
approval, appointed a committee composed of two 
members of the Board and the President of the 
Conference of State Psychological Associations, and 
asked it to sit down and see if it were possible to 
draft a statement of policy on state legislation, a 
statement that all psychologists might find good 
and wise and practical and that might serve as 
guidance for the various states seeking various 
The committee worked for 
six months toward the drafting of a policy state- 
ment and sought for ways in which APA could 


kinds of legislation. 


vive aid and comfort to the state groups actively 
The committee met once 
vith the CSPA committee on legislation and dis- 
covered that though it itself had reached essential 
igreement on what its various recommendations 
vould be, the CSPA committee had reached quite 

different set of agreements. 


interested in legislation. 


Something was 
clearly wrong. When two groups of intelligent and 
hard-working psychologists independently go into 
the same problem and come out, after considered 
deliberation and protracted discussion, with quite 
different and opposed solutions, action in the name 
of all psychologists is obviously a long way off. 

At its Spring meeting, the Board of Directors 
heard from its committee, and worried hard about 
ways to progress toward the formulation of a policy 
that all could support. The Board ended up by 
asking the CSPA if its committee could not, with 
some financial support from APA, carry this ball 
forward and bring to Council in September a rec- 
ommended ..PA policy statement on the varied 
It was the 
Board’s fervent hope that the CSPA committee 


and intricate issues of state legislation. 


could creatively reconcile the differences between 
the two committees and produce a statement that 
Council, representing 12,000 psychologists, could 
with enthusiasm and good conscience endorse. 
CSPA accepted the job and its committee worked 
inordinately hard at its task. The committee pre- 
pared a document and submitted it to CSPA for 
consideration at its September meeting. CSPA 
considered—long and hard. There was by no 
means unanimous agreement that the document 
should be endorsed to the Council of Representa- 


tives. There was disagreement on the issue of 


levels of licensure or certification. There was 
Should a 


state law license or certify a young psychologist 


heartier disagreement on other issues. 


with a PhD degree and limited experience and give 
him the right, implicit or explicit, to set himself 
up in independent practice? Or should state laws 
follow the APA statement, adopted in 1953, that 
psychologists in independent and unsupervised 
practice should very probably meet the equivalent 
of ABEPP standards before holding themselves 
forth as able to render full and independent pro 
fessional services? 

CSPA finally voted to endorse their committee’s 
statement, with some revision, and to send it along 
Then intelli- 
Council members initially went 
There 


Thalami got active, but 


to Council. The Council received it. 
gent chaos set in. 
off in several directions on basic issues. 
was confusion, digression. 

were beautifully controlled. Discrimination set in 
There were incisive questions and crisply stated 
general hypotheses. Should all forms of psycho 


logical practice be regulated in the same way? 


Should counseling psychologists in independent 
practice meet the same standards as clinical psy- 
chologists? Should we ask state governments to 
exercise social controls over psychological practice 
or should the professional organization do it? In 
either case, how? There were philosophical argu- 
ments, sociological observations, and psychological 
hypothesizing. After three and one-half hours of 
intense discussion, Council came to the conclusion 
that it simply did not know enough about the issues 
to act on them. They could not commit all psy- 
chologists to any stand until Council members and 
psychologists generally knew more about the com- 
plex world of legislation and social control. The 
CSPA committee was heartily thanked for its effort 
and the APA President asked to appoint a new 
committee of Council to take up the whole busi- 
ness and, in cooperation with the CSPA to educate 
Council members, to educate APA members, and 
to press toward the earliest possible adoption of an 
The acting Re- 
cording Secretary (Nicholas Hobbs) was asked to 


APA policy on state legislation. 


prepare a summary of Council discussion for circu- 
lation to state psychological associations and for 
probable publication in the American Psychologist. 

With respect to professional ethics, Council asked 
the Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics 
and Conduct to prepare an account, for early publi- 
cation in the American Psychologist, of the kinds of 
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cases and kinds of problems it has been called on to 
handle. The committee was also asked to study 
the problem of collaboration between itself and 
various state and regional ethics committees and to 
bring to Council next year any recommendations it 
wishes to make. 

In Executive Session the Council heard an ac- 
count of ethics charges against one member and 
received documenting evidence. Upon recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Scientific and Profes- 
sional Ethics and Conduct, Council voted unani- 
mously to expel the individual from membership in 
the Association. 

Board and Council also took a look at the prob- 
lem of revising the tentatively adopted ethical 
standards and came up with some messages for the 
Committee on Ethical Standards. In the light of 
the magnitude of the job of revision, and the be- 
lief that there should be wide membership partici- 
pation in the revision of the code, Council voted 
that the Committee not attempt to have APA mem- 
bership vote finally on the code until early in 1956. 
During the next year all members are encouraged 
to give the Committee any ideas concerning the 
code and its present inadequacies. Meanwhile the 
existing code will remain in force until September 
1956 when, it is anticipated, a final code will be 
ready for adoption. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BOARD 


The Education and Training Board, with its 
eight committees, reported on a quietly productive 
year of work. The annual job of assessing train- 
ing programs in clinical and counseling psychology, 
a function demanding tremendous care, wisdom, 
and work, was completed without fanfare or flour- 
ish by the Committee on Evaluation. The list of 
approved programs was printed in the June issue 
of the American Psychologist. The Committee on 
Practicum Training submitted, along with a recom- 
mendation that it be abolished, a statement on in- 
ternships which Council ordered published in this 
issue. It is. 

Almost all the other E & T committees—on 
Undergraduate Education, Subdoctoral Education, 
Doctoral Education, Postdoctoral Education, Psy- 
chology in Other Professional Schools, and Psy- 
chology in High Schools—have research projects 
under way or reports in preparation. They will be 
heard from. 

The Council officially expressed itself as favoring 
the E & T position that supervised practical ex- 


perience is a necessary and integral part of training 
the psychologist who renders professional psycho- 
logical services and that it is the responsibility of 
any university giving training in clinical or coun- 
seling psychology to see that students receive ade- 
quate supervised experience (at least one academic 
year of supervised internship as an integral part of 
the predoctoral program). Council also told the 
E & T Board to go ahead with its plan to publish 
each year a list of internship centers to which ap- 
proved universities send their students. 

The Council concurred in a policy statement, 
recommended by E & T, concerning the behavior 
of graduate departments and prospective graduate 
students with respect to thé offering and accept- 
ing of assistantships, scholarships, and fellowships. 
(The statement is presented in the report of the 
Recording Secretary.) Later on, Council asked the 
E & T Board to address itself to the problem of 
recruiting promising young people for careers in 
psychology and, being unable to find any handles 
by which it could grasp the problems presented by 
the governmental program to support the training 
of large numbers of rehabilitation counselors, asked 
the E & T Board to see if it could take in the 
whole affair and see what it could do with it. (Un- 
der recent legislation, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is setting out on a program to 
give financial support to large numbers of students 
who will be trained, to approximately an MA level, 
as counselors for the disabled.) How much of this 
training will be centered in psychology remains 
apparently unsettled. Whether this development 
should be of concern to APA remains unsettled. 
Whether APA can help in implementing the pro- 
gram remains unsettled. Perhaps the E & T Board 
will help settle things. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


For some years it has been quite obvious to any- 
one who has turned on his extrapolater that APA 
has been heading for an annual case of chaos at the 
time of the convention. APA membership has been 
increasing at the rate of 10 per cent per year. 
There has been no noticeable diminution either in 
per capita productivity nor in the inclination to 
articulate in public the results of productive work. 
These pressures for more time and space at the an- 
nual meetings have run squarely into counter pres- 
sures. A week has just so many hours and nobody 
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has built any large hotels consisting of 9 meeting 
space and 49 sleeping space. 

After the 1952 meetings the Council appointed 
an Ad Hoc Committee on Convention Program 
Policy and asked it to see if it could not invent a 
way out of the impending mess. After two years 
of work and study the Committee came up with an 
invention it thought would help us get by the next 
few years. It suggested, on the basis of a fairly 
systematic study of members’ behavior at, and atti- 
tude toward, the convention, that the meetings be 
organized around a central “APA Day,” with each 
division having a delineable block of time on one 
During APA day, 
all psychologists of all ilks will get 
On that day 
there will be the presidential address, the annual 


side or the other of this day. 
the idea is, 


together and accent commonalities. 


report to the membership, and programs of general 
nterest. A division which has a small program 
n schedule its meetings one or two days ahead— 


APA day. 


papers can come proportionately early and/or 


after A division wanting to stage 


tay proportionately late. Each year divisional 
ograms can be staggered so that members of any 
ne division eventually will at least coincide in the 

ridors and lobbies with members of every other 
vision. (The plan and background were de- 

bed by Launor Carter in the June 1954 Amert- 
n Psychologist.) 

[he Council bought the plan and asked the 1955 
Ad Hoc 


Committee was discharged with special commenda- 


ogram Committee to try it out. The 


tion. 

With respect to future meetings, the Council 

ted a first preference for Miami Beach in 1957, 
provided adequate facilities are available. There 
was some apprehension about the treatment the 
city will accord Negro members and some concern 
ibout the treatment hurricanes may accord all 
After learning about the experience of 
other groups, with both the social and meteoro- 
logical aspects of Miami Beach, Council gave the 
city the nod. Final decision will be made only 
after proper assurances are received from the city, 
the hotels, and the weather bureau. 


registrants. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


As psychologists become more numerous and as 
psychology is more widely accepted as a stable part 
of the ongoing culture, psychologists as such—both 
individually and organized—have more direct con- 
tact with the public and with public affairs. More 


psychologists address PTA’s. More psychologists 
appear as expert witnesses in court and before 
Congressional committees. More psychologists are 
quoted in the daily paper. More psychologists are 
involved in governmental decisions. More psy- 
chologists are on speaking terms with state and 
rational legislators. Such developments, pleasing 
to some and uncomfortable to others, appear to be 
inevitable concomitants of our maturation as sci 


ence and profession. Though psychology as suc 
has little or no political power, psychologists do 
have an increasing opportunity to contribute evi 
dences, arguments, and points of view to the d 
cision-making processes of community, of govern- 
ment, and of society. Such an increasing oppor 
tunity brings with it an increasing responsibility 
and what to some represents an exhilarating chal 
lenge. How does psychology make its most effec- 
tive contribution to its supporting society while 
How does 


it play its increasingly influential role without do 


maintaining its own sense of integrity? 


ing insult to the traditions of science, scholarship 
and democracy? 

There was much talk at the New York meetings 
about ways in which psychologists could participate 


more actively in community affairs and in govern 


mental process. But there was little explicit ac- 
tion. There were no resounding resolutions about 
anything and no committees were assigned the task 
of taking over Washington. But there were dis 
criminating steps designed to help psychology find 
and play its effective role in American life 

The Committee on Mental Health Programs ex- 
amined critically the psychologist’s role in the men- 
tal health of the community. The Committee chai 
man was asked to prepare an article, along the 
lines of the Committee report, for appearance in a 
later issue of the American Psychologist. 

The Board reviewed with care the work of the 
Committee on Public Relations and of the public 
information activities of the Central Office. By 
implication the Committee and the Central Office 
were told to press forward at about the present 
level of effort and were encouraged to stay inter- 
ested in the potentialities of educational television 

The Central Office was encouraged to do what- 
ever it can, with existing media and existing per- 
sonnel, to keep APA members informed of govern- 
mental developments. In response to a recom- 
mendation from the Committee on Freedom of 
Enquiry, the Executive Secretary was instructed to 
explore with other learned societies the possibility 
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of securing the jointly supported services of a 
Washington legislative observer whose function it 
would Le to keep interested societies aware of ad- 
ministrative and legislative developments affecting 
them. In this connection there was some spinning 
of fantasy about setting up in Washington an “egg- 
head lobby.” But traditions and inhibitions quickly 
make psychologists back-off from such a dream. 

Though there was discussion of ways in which 
psychology can contribute to the sanity and sani- 
tariness of the partnership between science and 
government, specific actions at the meeting focused 
specifically on the question of loyalty-security pro- 
grams and their effect on science. The Committee 
on Freedom of Enquiry, down with the belief that 
clear understanding is propaedeutic to control, rec- 
ommended two actions designed to increase under- 
standing of conformity pressures and to assess the 
price the country is paying for security. The Com- 
mittee recommended that APA ask the SSRC to 
do whatever it can to “marshal the resources of 
social science for the planning of research on con- 
formity pressures in relation to freedom of en- 
quiry.” Council endorsed the recommendation 
and SSRC has been informed of the action. It 
was the “Freedom Committee’s” belief that SSRC 
effort might take two directions. In the convic- 
tion, as one Committee member phrased it, that 
“historical perspective is a major safeguard against 
public hysteria,” the Committee expressed the hope 
that SSRC would facilitate research into the his- 
tory of anti-intellectualism in this country and else- 
where. The Committee also stressed the desir- 
ability of research planning concerned with the cur- 
rent scene. There appears to be a large available 
supply of essays on freedom and its restriction but 
few, if any, systematic studies of who behaves in 
what way toward whom with what results under 
what circumstances. 

The Committee also recommended that APA 
facilitate a systematic study of the current effects 
of loyalty-security programs on scientists. It 
worked out a research design and a concrete pro- 
posal for a study of ways in which loyalty-security 
programs and the climate of opinion were affecting 
psychologists. Then it decided that a study of all 
scientists would be vastly better and not too much 
more expensive and it reached the conclusion that 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science was the appropriate agency to sponsor such 
a study. The Board and Council agreed to both 
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points and passed a motion to communicate this 
agreement to AAAS. 

With respect to the restriction of freedoms of in- 
dividual psychologists, the Council, upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Conditions of Employment, passed a statement 
of principles and procedures concerning cases of 
alleged infringement of individual rights. And 
Council received from the Committee a tentative 
statement of “principles of tenure.” This was or- 
dered printed in this issue. It is. 

The Committee asked the Board’s advice as to 
what to do about a case on an individual psycholo- 
gist who felt he had been unjustifiably dismissed, 
on security grounds, from federal employment. 
The Board reached the conclusion that the Asso- 
ciation, in such a case, could act only to ensure 
that the individual has a fair hearing. Thus the 
Board formulated and the Council passed a motion 
instructing the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Conditions of Employment (a) to proceed at 
once to assemble a file of information covering 
such facts, procedures, and other resources as 
would be helpful to any member of the Association 
who finds it necessary to defend himself against 
loyalty or security charges, (6) to transmit this 
material directly or through the Executive Secre- 
tary to any member requesting assistance in mat- 
ters of security investigation, and ( to make 
recommendations to the Council with respect to 
any additional responsibilities which it is appropri- 
ate for APA to assume in order to assure that cases 
involving its members receive adequate and just 
review. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publication of journals continues to be the 
major function of APA. The Publications Board 
and the Council of Editors continue to be enor- 
mously significant and improbably busy units of 
APA government. A forthcoming article, prepared 
jointly by the Council of Editors and the Publica- 
tions Board, will describe in detail and in perspec- 
tive our publications situation; so the present re- 
port can, with propriety, be very brief. 

Perhaps the most significant action in the publi- 
cations area was the decision in favor of APA’s 
publication of a separate journal devoted to the 
review of books, films, and tests. This matter had 
been carefully studied by a subcommittee of the 
Publications Board and endorsed fully by the whole 
Publications Board. Council approved. The new 
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journal, designed for distribution to all members 
and to anyone else who can be persuaded to sub- 
scribe, will begin publication, if possible, in 1956. 

The page allotments for nine APA journals re- 
But the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology will be quite differ- 
ent. Because of the tremendous recent increase in 
the number of appropriate manuscripts received by 
the editor of JASP, something had to be done about 
For 1955 the journal will appear in 


main unchanged for 1955. 


the journal. 
two volumes, will have 50 per cent more pages, and 
will cost 50 per cent more. The increase of pages 
in a journal does not, of course, solve the prot!em 
of how one single human being, working in his 
spare time, can edit a journal when the annual 
influx of manuscripts passes the limit of spare-time 

In the Abnormal and Social area, the 
broken the limits of volume 


endurance. 


flow has one and 
threatens seriously to break a single editor. A 
similar situation has for some time maintained for 
the Journal of Experimental Psychology. A seri- 
ous problem remains for both these journals and 
potentially for others. The Publications Board has 
its work cut out for it—with respect to 


m and dozens of others directly affecting scien- 


his prob- 


fic communication. 


FINANCES 


[he Treasurer reported that the Association is 
paying its bills but is falling short of its commit- 
ments to itself. In 1953 there was a deficit of 
$7,503.20; income was $382,857.60; expenditures, 
including $15,000 for a reserve fund and $7,511.64 
set aside for depreciation of the building and its 
contents, amounted to $390,360.80. For 1954, ex- 
penditures will rise to $412,000 and the deficit to 
$14,000 or more. For 1955 expenditures will rise 
to about $452,000 and the deficit to $26,575. (De- 
tails of 1953 finances and the 1955 budget are in- 
cluded later in this issue.) The tentative 1955 
budget first examined by the Board showed a deficit 
of $39,000. The Board, through slicing here and 
there, effected a reduction of about $13,000 in this 
amount but could find no way to achieve other 
economies without seriously fettering the Associa- 
tion’s operations. 

One major factor in the failure to meet all out- 
side and inside financial commitments is the fact 
that the prices of our ten journals have not in- 
creased, either for our members or for outside sub- 
scribers, as rapidly as their cost. For some time, 
our journals have been growing larger and becom- 


ing more expertly edited. In past years we could 
make an appreciable net income, from publications, 
even though publishing ever costlier journals, be- 
cause of the efficicicies inherent in an expanding 
In the last two years, there has been 
no appreciable increase in circulation. 
market saturation. A 
percentage of APA members subscribe to journals. 
Dues to cover the three “automatic” journals have 
not been increased for about half of our members 
since 1946. 
large, expensively printed, and expensively edited. 


circulation. 
The outside 
diminishing 


appears near 


Meanwhile, our journals are very 


And the Directory becomes an increasingly expen- 


sive publication as its thickness grows. 
income from publications is not enough to build up 


The net 


the reserve the Council has voted we should have. 

The Treasurer issues the assurance that APA is 
still financially sound but that it could be sounder. 
Future readjustments are to be anticipated but no- 
body now recommends that dues be increased oi 
that APA 
economy-minded in all its operations but it still 


journal prices be raised. remains 
sells its publications at missionary rather than com- 
mercial prices. It is, both legally and in grim 
actuality, a nonprofit organization. 

The Building Fund Committee reports that a 
total of $27,646.43 has been 
building fund and that a deficit of $68,817.85 re- 
mains. The Committee does not recommend that 
any more mail appeals be made to members. 
(Only $4,822.00 came in as a result of the appeal 
in the late spring of 1954.) 
stead that the combination dues bill and journal- 
order blank annually sent to all members carry a 


contributed to the 


It recommends in- 


suggestion that members “round off” the annual 
checks they write to APA by adding something like 
$11.87 or $86.24 to make the check come out nice 
and even. 

The that it has 
worked with the Central Office to make auditors’ 


Finance Committee reports 
reports and financial statements more immediately 
understandable to people who do not have a fa- 
miliarity with the strange ways of accountancy. 
And the Committee says it will have, as Council 
last year instructed it to lave, a fine way to invest 
surplus funds—as soon as there are any. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER PROFESSIONS 


The Committee on the Relation of Psychology to 
Psychiatry, the Committee on Relations with the 
Social Work Profession, and the Committee on the 
Relationships between Psychology and Education 
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all reported activity during the year. And each 
reported progress, though where goals are not pre- 
cisely definable progress toward them is hard to 
measure. Each committee was given a message 
from Council. The Committee on the Relation of 
Psychology to Psychiatry was asked to remember 
that psychology has to relate with all of medicine 
as well as with psychiatry. It was also asked to 
remind itself to establish and maintain communi- 
cation with state committees on relations with psy- 
chiatry. The Committee on Relations with the So- 
cial Work Profession was told that it should work 
through existing channels to see that the problems 
it was interested in were represented in the APA 
annual program. The Committee on the Relation- 
ships between Psychology and Education was told 
that its work was highly significant and was en- 
couraged to cultivate a broad perspective as it goes 
about its task. 

The Council approved the creation of two new 
committees to work on relations with other profes- 
sional groups. The President was instructed to ap- 
point a committee of not more than four persons 
to relate with a similar and already appointed com- 
mittee of the American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation. The President was also instructed to ap- 
point three persons, to be known as APA members 
of the Joint Committee on Social Science in Public 
Health, to serve initially with a similar delegation 
from the American Public Health Association to 
(a) explore areas of common concern to public 
health specialists and psychologists and to (5) see 
if a more inclusive joint committee makes sense in 
the light of the potential usefulness to one another 
of public health and social science. This action 
was taken at the request of the APHA. 

Having authorized these two new committees the 
Council, apparently accepting the likelihood that 
psychology, by its nature, will proliferate in its re- 
lations with other professions, set up a third interim 
committee, to be composed of the chairmen of the 
three old and two new “relations” committees, and 
with a member of the Board of Directors as chair- 
man, to advise the Board and Council on the need 
for coordination among the “relations’’ committees 
and on the means of achieving such coordination 
if such is desirable. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Council received reports from representatives to 
thirteen other associations and societies. There 
is not a great deal of reportable and explicit drama 
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in the activities of these representatives but such 
does not mean that their work is not significant for 
psychology—and for the organizations to which 
they are psychology’s representatives. The very 
existence of these representatives is important. 
Their presence at meetings and functions of non- 
psychologists at the very least symbolizes some- 
thing and at the most facilitates usefully the work 
of those with whom psychology wishes to make 
common cause. Several explicit actions concern- 
ing our representatives are described in the report 
of the Recording Secretary. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing pages do not by any means give 
a complete study of what psychologists did during 
1954 about their organized affairs. It is hoped the 
high spots—and a few specimen low ones—were 
described against a bit of background and that 
members have some picture of the workings of 
their government. For those who want a more 
orderly exposure to things, there is the report of 
the Recording Secretary. And for those who want 
details, copies of any report of any committee can 
be obtained from the Central Office. 

By nightfall of September 8, more than 6,000 
psychologists were conducting post-mortems on the 
1954 meetings. The Com- 
mittee gathered for a communal licking of wounds 
and was surprised, to a man, to find it had very 
few. Each member agreed that psychologists are 
fine people to work for, that we have very, very 
few disagreeable members, that running a conven- 
tion is about as intricate a job as psychologists or 
anybody else could tackle, that their feet hurt, that 
they felt fine, and that never again. The Council 
of Representatives, as its final act, expressed to 
these people its warm appreciation and its hope for 
their speedy recovery. This message, which 6,000 
psychologists will want to endorse, was delivered 
to Albert S. Thompson, Convention Manager, and 
to Charles N. Cofer, Gerhart D. Wiebe, R. L. B. 
Roessle, W. J. McNamara, Mildred L. Katzell, 
Patricia L. Jackson, J. Emerson Coyle, and Luella 
Cailin, Goldie R. Kaback, Miriam Faries, and 
others. 

The 1955 meetings will be held in San Francisco. 
George G. Thompson will be chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee and Brant Clark will head up a 
group of local volunteers to handle arrangements. 
Correspondence has already started and plans are 
already afoot. 


Local Arrangements 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK 


SEPTEMBER 4 AND 7, 1954 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY, PRO TEM 


NICHOLAS HOBBS 


George Peabody College 


HE annual meeting of the Council of Rep- 

resentatives of the American Psychological 

Association was called to order at 9:10 a.m., 
September 4, 1954, by President O. Hobart Mowrer 
in the Statler Hotel, New York City. The first 
session of the meeting was recessed for lunch from 
12:00 to 1:30 p.m., and adjourned at 4:45 p.m. 
The second session convened at 9:00 A.M. on Sep- 
tember 7, 1954 and adjourned at 4:00 P.m., with a 
recess for lunch from 12:05 to 1:00 p.m. 
the Council meetings, the Board of Directors met 
on August 31 and September 1 and 2 from 9 a.m. 


Prior to 


to 5 p.m. and from 7:30 to 11 P.m., and on Sep- 
tember 5 from 8:00 to 12:00 p.m. for discussion of 
recommendations and preparation of the agenda. 


A. ORGANIZATION 


1. The Board of Directors reported the election 
of Lee J. Cronbach as Recording Secretary pro tem 
or Board Meetings of August 31—September 2, and 
the Council approved the Board’s recommendation 
for the election of Nicholas Hobbs as Secretary 
pro tem for the Council. 

2. Procedural motion: The Council voted to 
adopt without discussion all motions on the agenda 
not preceded by an asterisk. These actions were 
judged by the Board to be noncontroversial and 
unlikely to require discussion. If, however, at any 
time during the Council meeting any one member 
of Council requested that a particular item be dis- 
cussed, the Council voted that the Recording Sec- 
retary be instructed to add an asterisk 


B. APPROVAL OF MINUTES AND RELATED ITEMS 


1. The Council voted to approve the minutes of 
the Council meetings of September 5 and 8, 1953, 
as printed in the American Psychologist, 1953, 8, 
646-661. 

2. The Council voted to approve and ordered 
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printed in the proceedings the report of the Re- 
cording Secretary on the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, March 18—21, and prior interim actions 

3. The Board reported that it had requested the 
Executive Secretary to prepare a summary of Com- 
mittee reports and Council actions at the meeting, 
for publication in the November American Psy- 
chologist. 


C. REPORTS OF INTERIM ACTIONS BY COUNCIL OI 
REPRESENTATIVES, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AND APA OFFICERS 


The Board of Directors reported the following 
additional interim actions: 

1. Interim actions of the Board of Directors 
since its March meeting: 

a. Approval of the panel, submitted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council, for election of one member of the Board 
of Directors of SSRC for a three-year term be- 
ginning in 1955. 

6. Approval of $500 as a budget for CSPA’s 
Legislative Committee for the purpose of holding 
a meeting to formulate a recommendatjon for Coun- 
cil action relative to APA policy on state legisla- 
tion for psychology. 

c. Approval of discontinuing the Education and 
Training Board’s Committee on Practicum Train 
ing with the present Chairman of the Committee 
to continue as a member of the Education and 
Training Board during the coming year, 1954-55. 

d. Approval of $100 as a budget for the Ad Ho 
Committee on the Centrai Office. 

e. Approval of the recommendation of the Publi 
cations Board that the Association publish a 1954 
Morton Prince Supplement to the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, the supplement to 
consist of a symposium on psycholinguistics based 
on an SSRC project. 
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f. Approval of the request for $70,000 from the 
Nationa) Science Foundation as additional funds 
to support for 1954-55 the Policy and Planning 
Board studies of psychology as a science and as an 
institution. 

g. Approval of the Publication Board’s recom- 
mendation that the annual page allotment of the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology be in- 
creased by 50%; that the journal be published bi- 
monthly instead of quarterly; that the resulting 
six issues be divided into two volumes each year; 
and that the annual price of the journal also be in- 
creased by 50%. 

h. Disapproval of a proposed advisory contract 
between APA and a governmental agency to pro- 
vide accounting services and advice on the selection 
of consultants. 

2. Interim actions of the President: 

a. Appointment of Carl H. Rush, Jr., of the 
Central Office, as APA representative to the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association. 


DELEGATE 
Frederick B. Davis 
Robert A. Patton 

versity 


Fillmore H. Sanford 


Horace B. English 
Villem J. Pinard 
Rutherford B. Porter 
State Teachers College 
Richard R. Willey 
Lyle V. Jones 
Elliott R. Danzig 
Howard E. Mitchell 
Gorham Lane 


Ruth Ortleb 
of Western College for Women 


Marion E. Bunch 


OccasION 
Delegate to the Eighteenth Educational Conference 


Representative to the Brazilian Congress of Psychology 


Inauguration of S. Justus McKinley as President of Emerson College 


Representative to the National Governors’ Conference on Mental Health 


Representative to the Ninth National Conference on Higher Education 


Representative to the Lincoln University Centennial Convocation 


6. Appointment of Howard E. Mitchell as APA 
delegate to the Lake Forest Institute sponsored by 
the American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. 

c. Appointment of E. Lowell Kelly as APA ob- 
server at the Thayer Conference on School Psy- 
chology. 

d. Letter to APA Fellows urging their attend- 
ance at the Fourteenth International Congress of 
Psychology. 

e. Appointment of Karl M. Dallenbach and 
Ronald F. Wilson as APA representatives at the 
installation of David H. Morgan as President of 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

f. Appointment of Leo M. Hurvich as APA rep- 
resentative on the planning committee for the 
Perkin Centennial. 

g. Appointment of Frederick Wyatt as APA 
delegate to the International Mental Health Con- 
gress at Toronto. 

h. Appointment of other APA representatives to 
various ceremonies and functions: 


DATE 
October 29-30, 1953 


Representative to 75th Anniversary of the Founding of Duquesne Uni- 


October 25, 1953 


Inauguration of The Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart as Rector 
of The Catholic University of America 


November 19, 1953 
December 1-7, 1953 


Decembe r 5, 1953 


Inauguration of Raleigh Warren Holmstedt as President of Indiana 


January 6, 1954 
February 8-9, 1954 
March 4-6, 1954 


Representatives to the Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 


April 2-3, 1954 
April 29-30, 1954 


Representative to the Final Convocation of the Centennial Celebration 


May 24, 1954 


Representative to the Conference on Equality of Opportunity in Higher 
Education Conducted by the American Council on Education 


November 15-16, 1954 


D. POLICY AND PLANNING BOARD AND RELATED 
MATTERS OF APA STRUCTURE 


1. It was voted to receive the report of the Policy 
and Planning Board with thanks. 

2. Bylaw revision: 

a. The Board reported that, with regard to By- 
law revisions recommended by the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board in its report, it has voted to ask the 


Policy and Planning Board as a matter of pro- 
cedure to integrate these recommendations in its 
plans for the quinquennial revision. 

b. The Council endorsed the revision of the By- 
laws to provide that in the event that neither the 
President nor the President-elect is able to assume 
the responsibilities of the presidency, the Past 
President should do so. 
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c. It was voted that Council request the Policy 
and Planning Board, as part of its quinquennial re- 
view of Bylaws, to give particular attention to cate- 
gories of membership, their requirements, purposes, 
and privileges. It was also voted that Council re- 
quest Policy and Planning Board to prepare a by- 
law establishing some type of affiliation for gradu- 
ate students. 

It was voted: “that the title of the membership 
category now known as ‘Associate’ be changed to 
‘Member,’ with or without change in requirements.” 

It was voted: “that Council advise the Policy 
and Planning Board that it seems desirable to en- 
sure maximum opportunity for members and divi- 
sion executive committees to react to suggestions 
for revision of the Bylaws before they are formu- 
lated for formal vote.” 

It was voted: “that Policy and Planning Board 
consider establishing an ‘Affiliate’ category of non- 
voting membership in APA, that category to include 
graduate students and others closely allied and 
identified with psychology.” 

It was voted: “that the Policy and Planning 
Board incorporate in the quinquennial revision of 
the structure and function of APA some proposals 
for higher qualifications for ‘Members’ than now 
exist for ‘Associates.’ ’ 

It was voted: “that the Council of Representa- 
tives advise the Policy and Planning Board that it 
views with favor, in connection with the 1955 re- 
vision of the Bylaws, (a) the addition of a fourth 
requirement for election as Fellow, that the nomi- 
nee has made ‘significant contribution to psychol- 
ogy,’ and (0) that action leading to election as Fel- 
low may be initiated by the individual member’s 
application, or by nomination by an appropriate 
divisional committce, or by nomination by a group 
of Fellows of a division.” 

It was voted: “that the Policy and Planning 
Board be requested to make specific recommenda- 
tions concerning the status of general psychologists 
and psychologists not in any division, in the light of 
These 
should include recommendations concerning fellow- 
ships in the APA in general rather than in any divi- 
sion, as well as concerning procedures for electing 


the contemplated divisional reorganization. 


such Fellows.” 

3. In response to a previous request from the 
Board of Directors, the Policy and Planning Board 
advised against possible separate incorporation of 
the various activities of APA. This recommenda- 
tion was accepted. 
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4. It voted that Council recommend that 


divisions consider amending their bylaws, if neces- 


was 


sary, so that each division has a program commit- 
tee consisting of three members, each to serve 
staggered terms of three years, with the provision 
that the senior member of the committee in any 
year be automatically named chairman, and if such 
is not feasible, to incorporate alternate plans in 
their bylaws to accomplish the same end. 

5. The Board reported that it voted to request 
the APA Program Committee to set up a meeting, 
at the annual convention, between the APA Pro- 
gram Committee and the new divisional chairmen 
who are to serve throughout the following year. 

6. The Board transmitted to Council a proposal 
of the subcommittee of the Policy and Planning 
Board for reorganization of APA divisional struc- 
ture, etc. It was voted to ask Council to discuss 
the plan and transmit reactions to Policy and 
The Council did as the Board 


Board 


Planning Board. 
asked. (The 
probably publish this statement later.) 


Policy and Planning will 
7. In accordance with constitutional procedure, 
the Board of Directors transmitted to the Council 
of Representatives a petition that a Division of 
Engineering Psychology be established. 

a. The Council voted to refer this petition to the 
Policy and Planning Board with the express hope 
that the P & P Board would consider this par- 
ticular matter along with its general studies of APA 
structure. 

8. The report of the Committee on Participation 
in Association Affairs was received with thanks. 

9. The Board reported that it had instructed the 
Executive Secretary to inform the Committee on 
Participation in Association Affairs that Policy and 
Planning Board endorsed their suggestion that they 
devise an “index of participation” in Association 
affairs. 

10. It was voted that Council request each divi 
sion to present an annual report to Council and the 
Board of Directors, at the time reports from APA 
The 


sions would be invited to report actions they rec 


committees and boards are obtained. divi- 


ommend to the Association, problems to which they 


believe Association attention should be directed, 
and a summary of their major activities during the 
year. 

11. The report of the Election Committee was 
received with thanks and commendation, and it was 
voted that it be published in the American Psy- 


chologist. 


12. The report of the Committee on Student -Ac- 
tivities was received with thanks. 


E. AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN PROFES- 
SIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND AMERICAN BOARD 
FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 


1. It was voted that the report of the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology be 
received with commendation and that the report 
be published in the American Psychologist. 

2. It was voted that the report of the Committee 
on Directory of Psychological Service Centers be 
received with thanks. It was further voted that 
the Committee be discharged with thanks and spe- 
cial commendation. 

3. It was voted that Council authorize that 
$3,000 be loaned the American Board for Psycho- 
logical Services. 

4. The Board reported that it had suggested to 
the American Board for Psychological Services that 
it consider carefully the public service aspects of 
its directory so as to make it maximally useful to 
the public as well as to agencies. 

5. It was voted that Council request the Ameri- 
can Board for Psychological Services to consult 
with the appropriate committee of the Education 
and Training Board to determine the possibility of 
indicating in its listing which agencies, among those 
it lists, meet the standards for offering internship 
training in psychology as defined by the Education 


and Training Board. 


F. ACTIONS RELATED TO PSYCHOLOGY AS 
A SCIENCE 
1. Proposed Scientific Board. The Board of Di- 
rectors transmitted the following resolution and 
recommendations to Council after discussion. The 
Council voted to accept the resolution and to ap- 


prove the recommendations. 


Whereas, the Board of Directors recognizes that the focus 
of effort in the Association during the past ten years has 
been on professional and administrative matters, rather 
than on the direct advancement of psychology as a science; 

Whereas, the scope of Association activities in the direct 
idvancement of psychology as a science requires careful 
study and definition; 

And Whereas, the Board of Directors has received from 
numerous sources within the Association the following sug- 
gestions, among others, regarding appropriate activities of 
the Association for the advancement of psychology as a 
science, such as 

a. Assembly and distribution of information regarding 
sources of research support, sources of specialized equip- 
ment. and other matters of concern to individual scientists ; 
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b. Facilitation of meetings (seminars, symposia, study 
groups) of scientists for the purpose of identifying critical 
problems and exploring the theoretical frontiers of psycho- 
logical science ; 

c. Provision of advice and guidance on matters of experi- 
mental design and statistical analysis to individual (and 
frequently isolated) scientists; and 

d. Assembly and distribution of information and recom- 
mended guidelines to increase the methodological conti- 
nuity, and hence comparability, of research studies in spe- 
cial areas of psychological science. 

Therefore, the Board recommends that Council of Rep- 
resentatives vote to take the following actions: 

a. To establish, effective at the close of the 1954 meet- 
ing, a Scientific Development Board whose purpose shall be 
the advancement of psychology as a science 

b. To provide the Scientific Development Board with a 
membership of nine, with the initial Board to be composed 
of three members with three-year terms, three members 
with two-year terms, and three members with one-year 
terms, and to provide for replacement of members in fu- 
ture years by election by the Council from a slate of not 
less than two candidates per vacancy to be nominated by 
the Board of Directors. 

c. To elect the following members of the Association as 
the initial membership of the Scientific Development Board: 


1954-1955 1954-1956 1954-1957 
A.W. Melton, Chairman John C. Eberhart Lyle H. Lanier 
Lee Cronbach Leon Festinger C. I. Hovland 
Paul R. Farnsworth K. W. Spence B. J. Underwood 


d. To authorize the Scientific Development Board to cre- 
ate such committees or working groups as it may require 
to initiate activities within the scope of its mission, but 
that all such groups will be ad hoc until such time as the 
Scientific Development Board recommends, and the Coun- 
cil of Representatives approves, the establishment of a con- 
tinuing committee structure. 

e. To instruct the Policy and Planning Board to receive 
from the Scientific Development Board recommendations 
regarding appropriate revisions of the Bylaws to incorpo- 
rate the above actions of the Council of Representatives, 
to review these recommendations and make the necessary 
recommendations for the quinquennial revision of the By- 
laws. 

f. To approve an initial budget of $1,000 for the Scien- 
tific Development Board, the purpose of which is to sup- 
port an initial meeting of the Board for the purpose of ex- 
ploring its responsibilities, defining the activities it wishes to 
initiate immediately and defining its procedures; and to au- 
thorize the Board of Directors to approve additional re- 
quests for funds by the Scientific Development Board, based 
on specific proposals and within the financial resources of 
the Association. 

2. The report of the Committee on Animal Ex- 
perimentation was received with thanks. 

3. The report of the Joint Steering Committee 
for Conferences on the Evolution of Behavior was 
received with thanks. 
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4. It was voted that APA assist the Conference 
on the Evolution of Behavior by requesting neces- 
sary funds from outside sources, and by handling 
fiiancial arrangements for the two proposed con- 
ferences. 

5. The report of the Committee on the Walter 
V. Bingham Lecture was received with thanks. 

6. The progress report by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Development and Status of Research 
and Education in Psychology was received with 
thanks. 

G. EDUCATION AND TRAINING BOARD 


1. The Council voted that the report of the Edu- 
cation and Training Board be received with thanks. 
2. It was voted that Council express thanks to 
the following Education and Training Board com- 
mittees for their work during the current year: 
Committee on Undergraduate Education, Commit- 
tee on Subdoctoral Education, Committee on Doc- 
toral Education, Committee on Postdoctoral Edu- 
cation, Committee on Practicum Training, Com- 
mittee on Evaluation, Committee on Psychology in 
Professional Schools, Committee on the 
leaching of Psychology in High Schools. 
It was voted that Council go on record as 
iffirming the following statement, originally adopted 
principle as part of the Shakow Report (Com- 
ittee on Training in Clinical Psychology, a Pro- 
posed Program for Training in Clinical Psychology, 
{merican Psychologist, December 1947), and here 
worded as adopted by the Education and Training 


Other 


Board: 


It is 


ral program designed to prepare students to assume pro- 


a responsibility of any university offering a doc- 
fessional psychological duties to arrange that each doctoral 


candidate in clinical or counseling will receive adequate 
supervised practical experience as an integral part of that 
ram. At the present time the E & T Board adopts 
following accreditation standards as desirable for the 
ementation of this principle. 
\ supervised predoctoral internship of not less than 
academic year preceded by one or more clerkships 
A continuing contact between the university and the 
doctoral candidate’s intern 


agency during the 


4. It was voted that Council direct that the lists 
of approved universities be accompanied by a list 
of “Internship Centers to Which Students Have 
Recently Gone.” 

5. It was voted that the statement of the Com- 
mittee on Practicum Training, entitled “Internship 
Training in Clinical Psychology,” be received and 
published in the American Psychologist. 
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6. The Board reported that it had requested the 
Education and Training Board to make a study of 
ways and means of recruiting promising young peo- 
ple for careers in psychology. This study had been 
recommended by the Policy and Planning Board 
and by the Board Committee on Facilitation of Re- 
search. 

7. It was voted by Council that it concur in the 
following policy of the Education and Training 
Board: 


In every case in which a graduate assistantship, scholar 
ship, or fellowship for the next academic year is offered to 
an actual or a prospective graduate student, the student, if 
he indicates his acceptance before April 15, will still have 
complete freedom through April 15 to reconsider his ac 
ceptance and to accept another fellowship, scholarship, o1 
how- 


appointment after this date unless hx 


graduate assistantship. He has committed himself 
ever, not to resign an 


is formally released from it 


8. The Board reported that it had requested the 
E & T Board to study appropriate action with re- 
spect to rehabilitation counselors and their training. 


H. CONVENTION 


1. The report of the Convention Program Com 
mittee was received with thanks. 

2. The report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Con- 
vention Program Policy was received with thanks 

5. it voted that 
Convention Program Committee to move in the d 


was Council direct the 1955 
rections recommended by the Ad Hoc Committe 
on Convention Program Policy, notably toward e: 
tablishment of an APA Day and a blocked-time 
system which will allow divisions unlimited time 
for their programs. 

4. It was voted that the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Convention Program Policy be discharged with spe- 
cial commendation. 

5. It was voted that the 1957 convention be lo 
cated in Miami Beach if suitable facilities are 
available. 

I. ETHICAL MATTERS 


1. The report of the Committee on Scientific and 
Professional Ethics and Conduct was received with 
thanks. 

2. Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Scientific and Professional Ethics and Conduct, the 
Council voted that one memver be dropped from 
membership in the Association. 

a. The Board reported that it had requested the 
and Professional 
Ethics and Conduct to prepare an educative report 


retiring Committee on Scientific 
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for the membership on cases handled and types of 
violations. 

3. It was voted that Council request that the 
Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics 
and Conduct review the problem of communication 
and information between the Committee and other 
official bodies, including ethics committees of state 
associations and state boards of examiners in psy- 
chology, and communicate its thinking to the Policy 
and Planning Board for its guidance. 

4. The report of the Committee on Ethical Stand- 
ards of Psychologists was received with thanks. 

5. It was voted that Council extend the time for 
preparation of the revision of the Standards, and 
that the Committee on Ethical Standards of Psy- 
chologists be requested to have the revision ready 
for item-by-item vote by the Association not later 
than May 1956. 

a. The Board discussed the importance to psy- 
chology of revision of the Code of Ethics, and em- 
phasized in its discussions the necessity for an 
active effort to obtain widespread membership par- 
ticipation in the revision. Earlier experience sug- 
gests that considerable time will be required to ob- 
tain and edit suggestions for revision and to obtain 
reactions to these suggestions. 

It was voted that Ethical Standards of Psycholo- 
gists remain in effect as official policy of the Asso- 
ciation until the Council meeting in September 
1956. 

J. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

1. The Board reported that it had discharged 
with thanks its Committee on Psychology in Gov- 
ernmental and Public Affairs. 

2. The report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Conditions of Employment was re- 
ceived with thanks. 

3. It was voted that Council adopt as APA policy 
the following statement of guiding principles pre- 
pared by the Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Conditions of Employment. (This document is an 
edited version of a report originally presented in 
1952.) 

Committee on Academic Freedom and Conditions of Em- 
ployment, Guiding Principles, 1952 

1. The APA affirms its loyalty to the United States * and 
to democratic institutions as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of this country; it further affirms its belief that free 
institutions, as represented by freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of assembly are prerequisite to the 
proper functioning of intellectual endeavor in general and 


“* The APA has Canadian members also, and Foreign 
Affiliates 


In this report we speak for U. S. citizens. 
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scientific inquiry in particular, and regards any danger to 
such free institutions or their unfettered operation as a 
threat to the objectives of this Association, viz., the ad- 
vancement of psychology as a science, as a profession, and 
as a means of promoting human welfare. 

2. As a citizen the psychologist has rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States, and he should 
vigilantly defend these rights. He should recognize that 
citizenship implies responsibilities, and he should act pro- 
fessionally and as a citizen in a manner consonant with the 
democratic principles that endow him with his rights. In 
the exercising of his civil rights we believe that the indi- 
vidual should govern ais conduct in relation to the insti- 
tutions for which he works, and in relation to his fellow 
workers, so that an atmosphere of mutual trust may be 
engendered in which democratic principles best flourish. 

3. When some issue concerns science generally or the psy- 
chological profession specifically, on a national scale, it may 
be appropriate for the APA to address a resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Congress, or other ap- 
propriate agencies. 

4. When an individual psychologist believes himself to 
have become the object of practices which are in violation 
of the principles set forth above in such a way as to re- 
duce his effectiveness as a psychologist, we believe that it is 
the duty of his professional organization to ascertain the 
facts in the case and to come to his defense if it appears 
that his rights as a psychologist have been abrogated. 

5. When an individual case is brought to the attention of 
this Committee, the following procedures are recommended: 

a. A preliminary fact-finding inquiry will be conducted 
by the Chairman with the assistance of the Executive Sec- 
retary. This inquiry will involve the writing for informa- 
tion from both sides of the controversy. 

b. The findings of this preliminary inquiry will be di- 
gested and sent to the members of the Committee for pur- 
poses of determining whether or not an investigating com- 
mittee should be appointed. 

c. If the decision is against investigating, the parties to 
the controversy will be so informed and a confidential re- 
port will be made to the APA Board of Directors. 

d. If the decision is in favor of investigation, the facts 
will be reported to the APA Board of Directors with the 
recommendation that an ad hoc committee be appointed 
promptly and granted necessary funds, and that the ad hoc 
committee report its actions to the Board of Directors. 


4. It was voted that the tentative statement 
“Principles of Tenure,” prepared by the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Conditions of Employ- 
ment, be published in the American Psychologist 
with a request for critical comments from members. 

5. The Board reported that it had discussed facts 
and policies relevant to a case submitted by the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Conditions 
of Employment, in which rights of a particular 
member who was a government employee are in 
question. 

6. It was voted that Council instruct the Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and Conditions of 
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Employment (a) to proceed at once to assemble a 
file of information covering such facts, procedures, 
and other resources as would be helpful to any 
member of the Association who finds it necessary 
to defend himself against loyalty or security 
charges, (6) to transmit this material directly or 
through the Executive Secretary to any member 
requesting assistance in matters of security investi- 
gation, and (c) to make recommendations to the 
Council with respect to any additional responsi- 
bilities which it is appropriate for APA to assume in 
order to assure that cases involving its members 
receive adequate and just review. 

7. The report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Enquiry was with thanks, and 
mended for its being timely and significant. 

8. Upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Freedom of Enquiry, it was voted by Council 
that the Association communicate to AAAS its hope 
that that organization will initiate and support a 


received com- 


tudy to assess the impact of security procedures 
nd the associated climate of opinion upon freedom 

enquiry in the sciences. It voted that 
Council authorize the Committee to proceed to plan 
nd seek funds for such a study, in the event that 
\AAS does not act. 


was 


[he Council voted that the Association communi- 

te to SSRC its hope that it will marshal the re- 
sources of social science for the planning of re- 
search on conformity pressures in relation to free- 
lom of enquiry. 

9. The Board reported that it had instructed the 
Executive Secretary to explore with other learned 
societies the possibility of the joint appointment of 
1 legislative observer who would study Congres- 
sional action and pending legislation and report to 
the participating organizations, and to explore for 
possible sources of financial support for this ac- 
tivity. 

10. The report of the Committee on the Utiliza- 
tion of Manpower was received with thanks and 
it was voted that the Committee be continued with- 
out change during 1954-55. 


K. PUBLIC INFORMATION 


1. The report of the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions was received with thanks. 

2. The Board reported that it had instructed 
the Central Office to continue its efforts to keep the 
membership informed on pending legislation and 
similar matters affecting psychology, relying pri- 
marily on existing media. 


1 


3. The Board reported that it had voted to 
encourage the Committee on Public Relations to 
make further investigation of personnel and bud- 
getary requirements necessary for the production of 
a newspaper column prepared by psychologists. 

4. The Council voted to continue cooperation 
with regional associations in arranging for press 
coverage. 

5. The Board reported that it had requested the 
Committee on Public Relations to examine feasible 
and appropriate APA activities in the field of edu- 
cational television, drawing on appropriate con- 
sultants. 


L. RELATIONS WITH OTHER PROFESSIONS 


1. It was voted that the report of the Commit 
tee on the Relation of Psychology to Psychiatry be 
received with thanks and that Council direct the 
Committee to continue its activities, without change 
of membership, during 1954—55. 

a. It was voted that Council support the Com- 
mittee in a broad definition of its role with ref- 
erence to the relationships between psychology and 
both psychiatry and medicine. 

6. The Board reported that it had requested that 
the Committee give thought to its relationships 
with state psychological association committees on 
relations with psychiatry. 

2. The report of the Committee on Relations be- 
tween Psychology and Other Professions was re- 
ceived and it was voted that the Committee be dis- 
charged with thanks for exceptional accomplish- 
ment. 

3. The report of the Committee on Relations 
with the Social Work Profession was received with 
thanks. 

4. The Board reported that it had considered the 
request of the Committee on Relations with the 
Social Work Profession for modification of avenues 
to program participation, but judges present ma- 
chinery to be adequate. The Board has requested 
the Executive Secretary to consult with the Com- 
mittee to assist it to obtain its ends, using avenues 
that now exist. 

5. The Council voted that the Committee on 
Relations with the Social Work Profession be 
continued and granted the same $500 budget for 
1954-55. 

6. The report of the Committee on the Relation- 
ships between Psychology and Education was re- 
ceived with thanks. 

The Board reported that it voted to encourage 
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the Committee to continue its efforts wth broad 
concern for the relationships between psychology 
and education in all its aspects. Because of the 
significance of this work, the Board has appointed 
T. M. Newcomb as a Committee member to provide 
liaison with the Board. 

7. Council voted to approve a budget to permit 
two meetings of the Committee on the Relationships 
between Psychology and Education, but that funds 
not be budgeted at present for a questionnaire 
study of qualifications of persons teaching educa- 
tional psychology. 

8. The 
Health Programs was received with thanks. 

The Board reported that it had requested the 
Executive Secretary to ask the Chairman of the 
Committee on Mental Health Programs to prepare 
an article on the Committee report for publication 
in the American Psychologist. 

9. The Board reported that it had requested the 
Committee on Mental Health Programs to formu- 
late issues regarding publication policies in rela- 
tion to practical uses of psychology and to trans- 
mit this statement to the Publications Board. 

10. It was voted ths‘ Council authorize the 
President to designate a committee of three per- 
sons as APA members “f a Joint Committee on 
Social Science in Public Health to meet with a 
similar delegation from the American Public Health 


report of the Committee on Mental 


Association to explore (a) areas of common con- 
cern to public health specialists and psychologists, 
(6) ways in which the two Associations can imple- 
ment desired common action, and (c) the desir- 
ability and feasibility of establishing a committee 
on the utilization of social science in public health 
including representatives from the fields of sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, and perhaps others. 

11. The Council voted to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint a committee of not more than four 
persons on relations with the American Speech and 
Hearing Association. 

12. The Board reported that it had requested 
chairmen of committees on relations with psychi- 
atry, the social work profession, and education, and 
such other committees of this character as may be 
established, to serve as an interim committee to 
advise the Board on the need for and possible 
means of coordination between these committees, 
to report to the Board at its Spring meeting. The 
President will appoint a Board member to serve 
as convenor and chairman. 
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M. REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The report of the APA representatives to the 
American Association for the Ad: iicement of Sci- 
ence was received with thanks. 

2. The report of the APA delegates to the Na- 
tional Research Council was received with thanks. 
It was voted that David C. McClelland be named 
head of the delegation and reporting member for 
1954-55. 

3. It was voted that Council renew the request 
made to Division 3 at last year’s meeting: “that 
Division 3, in cooperation with the APA representa- 
tives to the National Research Council, undertake 
a study of the role of psychology in NRC, and 
make recommendations to the Board regarding ac- 
tions that might be taken to increase the contribu- 
tions of psychology to the activities and objects of 
the NRC.” 

4. The report of the APA representatives to the 
Social Science Research Council was received with 
thanks. 

5. The report of the APA representative to the 
received 


American Documentation Institute was 


with thanks. 


6. The report of the APA delegation to the 
Inter-Society Color Council was received with 
thanks. 

7. It was voted that the following be APA’s 


delegates to the ISCC, each term to expire on the 

designated date, with Alphonse Chapanis as chair- 

man for 1954—56: 
Michael J. Zigler 
Harry Helson 
Alphonse Chapanis 


Robert W. Burnham 949-1958 
F. L. Dimmick 1952-1959 
Sidney M. Newhall 1945-1960 
Randall M. Hanes 1953-1961 
Frederick A. Mote 1954-1962 
Walter F. Grether 1954-1963 


Conrad G. Mueller 1954-1964 


The Council voted that the following delegates 
be retired with thanks: 


H. R. Blackwell 1947-1954 
Jozef Cohen 1950-1954 
Louise L. Sloan 1945-1954 


8. The report of the APA representatives to the 
American Standards Association Committee Z58 on 
Standardization of Optics was received with thanks. 

9. The report of the APA delegate to the World 
Federation for Mental Health was received with 
thanks. 
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10. The report of the APA representative to the 
War Claims Commission’s Special Advisory Com- 
mittee was received with thanks. 

11. The report of the APA representative to the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
was received with thanks. 

12. It was voted that the report of the APA 
representatives to the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission be received with thanks and that the manu- 
script on “Scientific Manpower at Mid-Year” be 
published in the American Psychologist. 

13. It was voted that the report of the APA 
representatives to the International Union of Sci- 
entific Psychology be received with thanks and 
yublished in the American Psychologist. 

14. The report of the APA representative to the 
Council of National Organizations of the Adult 
Education Association was received with thanks. 


N. SERVICES TO MEMBERS 


1. It was voted that the report of the Commit- 
tee on Professional Liability Insurance be received 
with thanks, and that the Committee be continued 
nother year. 

2. The Board reported that it had voted to pay 
Mr. John E. Appleman $100 for his legal services to 
his Committee. 

3. It was voted by Council that the Committee 

Professional Liability Insurance be charged with 
ontinuing negotiations with a view toward develop- 
ing a specific contract to be offered to all or to a 
designated group of APA members, the conditions 
of solicitation of members to be specified by the 
Committee in the course of the negotiations. 

a. The Board reported to Council that it sees no 
objection to the Committee’s recommendation that 
the Interstate Fire and Casualty Company, through 
its brokerage agent, or a similar company, be per- 
mitted to solicit the membership by advertising in 
the American Psychologist, among other means, 
with a view toward selling professional liability in- 
surance in accordance with a policy developed by 
the Committee in consultation with Mr. Appleman. 

4. The report of the Committee on Health and 
Accident Insurance was received with thanks. 

5. The Board reported that it had requested the 
Committee on Health and Accident Insurance to 
continue its studies and submit a report at the 
Spring Board meeting. 

6. It was voted that the report of the Library 
Committee be received and that the Committee be 


discharged with thanks for a thorough and imagina- 
tive job. 

a. The Board reported that it had referred the 
report of the Library Committee to the subcommit- 
tee of the 
planning research on scientific communication, for 


Publications Board concerned with 
the purpose of determining the need for the kinds 


of service proposed. 
0. PUBLICATIONS MATTERS 

1. The report of the Council of Editors was re- 
ceived with thanks. 

2. The report of the Publications Board was re- 
ceived with thanks. 

3. It was voted that, for 1955, page allotments 
remain unchanged for all APA journals except the 
(The 
JASP allotment was changed earlier by mail action 
of the Board of Directors.) 


4. It was voted that Council approve in principle 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 


the suggestion that APA establish a Book Reveiw 
Journal, to review books, films, and tests, publica- 
tion to commence in 1956, if possible. 

5. The report of the American Psychologist was 
received with thanks. 

6. The Board reported that it had named Ann 
Magaret Nicholas Hobbs 
Editors of the American Psychologist for 1954—55 

7. The Board reported that M. Brewster Smith 
had been elected Editor of the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology for 1956-61. 


Garner and Advisory 


P. NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


1. The Board 


mendation of the following slate of nominees from 


Council approved the recom- 


which the American Board of Examiners will elect 
replacement of members of its Board of Trustees 


Clinical: Katherine Bradway, Albert J. Harris, Noble H 
Kelley, Boyd McCandless, Mortimer Meyer, Anne Ros 
Carl R. Rogers. 

Industrial: Bernard J. Covner, Orlo L. Crissey, Stephen 
Habbe, Clifford E. Jurgensen, William McGehee, Jay L 
Otis, Edward A. Rundquist. 

Counseling and guidance: Edward S. Bordin, Mitchell 
Dreese, Daniel D. Feder, Frank M. Fletcher, Donald E 
Super, Austin B. Wood, C. Gilbert Wrenn. 

Nonprofessional: Ernest R. Hilgard, Francis W. Irwin 
Theodore M. Newcomb, Carleton F. Scofield. 


2. It was reported that the Council had elected 
by mail ballot the following persons as new mem- 
bers of APA boards and committees: 
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Donald B. Lindsley (1954-57) 
Neal E. Miller (1954-57) 
Victor C. Raimy (1954-57) 


Policy and Planning Board 


Publications Board 
Editor 
Noneditors 


Laurance F. Shaffer (1954-57) 
Arthur L. Irion (1954-57) 
Daniel Katz (1954-57) 
Finance Committee John G. Peatman (1954-57) 
Convention Program 
Committee Eugene I. Burdock (1954-57) 
Committee on Scientific 
and Professional Ethics 
and Conduct J. McV. Hunt (1954-59) 


Committee on Student Lawrence I. O’Kelly (1954-57) 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Committee on Psychol- 
ogy in Other Profes- 
sional Schools 

Committee on Mental 

Health Programs 


3. It was reported that the Council approved by 
mail vote the following persons to serve as chair- 
men of the committees specified for the year 1954— 

Convention Program 
Committee on Scientific and Profes- 
sional Ethics and Conduct 


Committee on Student Activities 
Committee on Public Relations 


Ivan Norman Mensh (1953-55) 


Charles R. Strother 


George G. Thompson 


John F. Dashiell 
Edgar L. Lowell 
Rensis Likert 


Activities 
Committee on Public Re- 
lations 
Membership Committee 
Committee on Precautions 
in Animal Experimenta- 
tion 
Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations in Psy- 
chology 
Relations 
Work 


Committee on 
with the Social 
Profession 

Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Conditions 
of Employment 

Committee on Psychologi- 
cal Tests 


Education and Training 
Board 

Committee on Under- 
graduate Education 


Committee on Subdoc- 
toral Education 
Committee on Doctoral 
Education 
Committee on Postdoc- 
toral Education 
Committee on Evalua- 
tion 
Committee on Question- 
naires 
House Committee 
Committee on Walter V. 


Bingham Lecture 


Leona E. Tyler (1954-57) 


Roger T. Lennon (1954-57) 
Raymond G. Kuhlen (1954-57) 


Donald R. Meyer 
Rudolf Arnheim (1954-57) 
Clarence H. Graham (1954-57) 


John Arsenian (1954-57) 
Boyd R. McCandless (1954-57) 


Edwin B. Newman (1954-59) 


Oscar K. Buros (1954-57) 
Edward S. Bordin (1954-57) 
Robert B. MacLeod (1954-57) 
John W. Gustad (1954-57) 
Stanley B. Williams (1954-57) 
Noble H. Kelley (1954-57) 


Leona E. Tyler (1954-57 
Stanford C. Ericksen (1954-57) 
Thelma G. Alper (1954-57) 
David C. McClelland (1954-57) 
Judson S. Brown (1954-57) 
Harold B. Pepinsky (1954-57) 


Paul Douglas Courtney 
Harold M. Hildreth 


Dorothy C. Adkins 


It was reported that the following, recommended 
by the Board of Directors, were approved as mem- 
bers of boards and committees: 


Education and 
Board 


Committee on Doctoral 
Education 


Training 


Clare W. Thompson (1953-55) 
Bruce V. Moore (Executive Of- 
ficer, ex officio) 


Delos D. Wickens (1952-55) 


Membership Committee 


Paul R. Farnsworth 


Committee on Precautions in Ani- 


mal Experimentation 


Committee on International 


tions in Psychology 
Education and Training 


Richard L. Solomon 
Rela- 
Donald G. Marquis 
Board George A. Kelly 


Committee on Undergraduate 


Education 


Frank W. Finger 


Committee on Subdoctoral Edu- 


cation 


Committee on Doctoral Education 


Albert S. Thompson 
Delos D. Wickens 


Committee on Postdoctoral Edu- 


cation 


Committee on Evaluation 


Rotter 
Raimy 


Julian B 
Victor C 


Committee on Psychology in Other 


Professional Schools 


Committee on Questionnaires 


House Committee 


Ivan Norman Mensh 
Ray C. Hackman 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr. 


Committee on Mental Health Pro- 


grams 


Committee on Walter V. 


Lecture 


Frederick Wyatt 
Bingham 


J. P. Guilford 


4. It was reported that the Council had elected 
by mail ballot the following persons as APA repre- 
sentatives to other organizations: 


American Association for 
the Advancement of 
Science 

National Research Coun- 
cil 


Social Science Research 
Council 

Inter-Society 
Council 


Color 


American Standards As- 
sociation Committee 
Z58 on Standardiza- 
tion of Optics 


Lyle H. Lanier (1955-56) 
Leonard Carmichael (1955-58) 


John C. Eberhart (1955-58) 


Frank A. Geldard (1955-58) 


Robert L. Thorndike (1955-57) 
Walter F. Grether (1954-63) 
Frederick A. Mote (1954-62) 
Conrad G. Mueller (1954-64) 


Harry Helson (1954-55) 
(elected as Alternate) 


5. Upon the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors, the Council approved the following per- 
sons to serve as chairman of the committees speci- 


fied: 
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Publications Board Wayne Dennis 
Committee on Relations with 
the Social Work Profession 
Free- 
Em- 


Leonard S. Kogan 

Committee on Academic 

dom and Conditions of 

ployment Jean Walker Macfarlane 

Committee on Psychological 
Tests 


Committee on Health and Acci- 


David V. Tiedeman 


dent Insurance Benjamin Shimberg 
Chairman of the Board of Ad- 
Editors to the Journal 


of Educational Psychology 


visory 


W. Clark Trow 


6. Upon the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors, the Council approved addition of the 
following persons to the specified committees: 


Committee on Relations between 


Psychology and Education Theodore M. Newcomb 
Committee on Health and Acci- 
dent 


Insurance Elliott R. Danzig 


7. Upon the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors, the Council approved the following per- 
sons to serve as APA representatives to other or- 
ganizations: 


American Documentation Insti- 
tute Lorraine Bouthilet 
\lternate to the National Soci- 


ety for Crippled Children and 


Adults Nathaniel J. Raskin 
cientific Manpower Commission Glen Finch 
World Federation for Mental 

Health Robert R. Holt 
Council of National Organiza- 


tions of the Adult Education 


Association Kenneth F. Herrold 


Q. MEMBERSHIP 


1. The report of the Membership Committee 
was received with thanks. 

2. On the advice of the Membership Commit- 
tee, the Council voted that the deadline date for 
Fellow applicants be changed from October 1 of 
the year prior to the year in which action is taken, 
to January 1 of the year in which action is taken. 

3. It was announced that the deaths of the fol- 
lowing members had been reported since the 1953 
meeting: 

LIFE MEMBERS 
Harvey Carr H. M. Halverson 
C. T. Gray 
FELLOWS 


Claire K. Grauel 
Austin P. Guiles 
Walter S. Hunter 
Herbert R. Laslett 
Francis Sumner 


Wainwright Blake 
Maria Brick 
Wallace Craig 
Esther H. deWeerdt 
Mervin Durea 


ASSOCIATES 


Catherine M. Augustine 
Garry A. Austin 
Siegfried Bernfeld 
Robert P. Carroll 
Thomas Gill Cary 

H. Richmond Davis 
Robert D. Harris 


Bryant Nagle 

Wallace Nau 

3eulah Sampson Parme 
Clarence E. Ragsdale 
Geza Roheim 

Cecil Lyle Ross 
Stanley Skiff 


Theodore W. H. Irion Arthur Steinberg 
Erle L. Jackson Blair Swartz 

Harry A. Jager Howard Ross Taylor 
H. A Kaye 


4. It was announced that the following members 


had resigned since the 1953 meeting: 


Herbert H. Hymai 


ASSOCIATES 

Jessie Adams Jerome A. Gottschalk 
Albert L. Andersen Viera H. Greenberg 
David G. Anderson Virginia Griffin 

Mary H. Appel William Griffith 
Margaret R. Aronson Angela L. Grillo 
Stewart B. Axtell Jean Harvey 

Frieda Beigel Joseph W. Hawthort 
Irwin Bloom Jean Steinmayer Hay 


Edward A. Bott 
Robert James Brown 


Marion C. Hayes 
Raymond Headlee 


Margaret P. Browne Theodore W. Heermanc 
Elizabeth B. Bunting Carol Griffin Hirst 
Barbara A. Burt Sheila J. Hoffer 

Wallace A. Calvert R ilph M. Hogan 
Carolyn C. Chubb Roland V. Hudso1 
Mary R. Cochran Thelma M. Johnson 
Margaret R. Coffin Orval R. Johnston 
Mary Jane Costello Fred C. Kaffer 
Christine Davis Elmer K. Kilmer 


Sebastian de Grazia Alice J. Kimball 

Lloyd Kimmel 

Loena M. King 

Robert D. King 

Walter K. Klass 

Bernhardt Wm. Klippel, Jr 
Irving Knickerbocker 
Bernard M. Kramer 
Thomas C. LaCost 


Dominick J Lacovara 


Harry deSilva 

Nathan Dessot 

Adam Drayer 

June S. Drumheller 
Donald B. DuBois 
Clifton W. Emery, Jr. 
Marion E. Ferguson 
William Fleeson 
Rudolf Flesch 


Clarence Fowerbaugh Helen P. Lawrence 
Fred Fowler Samuel N. LeCount 
Edward J. Galway Shirley H. Letson 
Charlotte German Jerome Levin 
Josephine Gibilisco Leon Levitt 
Edward R. Gilbert John A. Long 


Robert W. Glickert 
Edward Glik 
Arthur Globe 
Bryghte D. Godbold 
Hymon Goldstein 
Milton Gordon 


Seymour L. Lustman 
Wm. K. O. Lyles 
Dorothy Maguire 

Neil Manahan 

Florence L. Mandell 
Margaret V. P. Marshall 
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Evelyn Mason 

Robert J. McCarthy 
Mary W. McConaughy 
Paul H. McIntire, Jr. 
Herbert C. McMurtry 
Vernon L. Miller 
Ruth Fairbanks Mitchell 
Mary E. S. Mohair 
James H. Moore 
Louis Moreault 

Fred B. Morgan 
Helen Todd Nash 
Thomas Francis O’Brien 
Allan C. Orensteen 
Frank Pane 

Sid Panush 

Douglas Parry 

Ellen S. Patten 
Emmy A. Pepitone 
William Perry 
Howard Phillips 
Wilma E. Phillips 
Edith M. Potts 

Fred A. Quadfasel 
Helen G. Randall 

J. B. Rhine 

Joseph M. Rich 
Katherine E. Richey 
Mollie G. Rost 

Sarah Sampson 


Jack H 


Sanders 


P. E. Schellenberg 
Richard N. Sears 
Paul H. Settlage 
Charles Shagass 
Maethel D. Shindelman 
Ferne M. Sidders 
Sylvia S. Silverman 
Charlotte Simos 
Martin R. D. Singer 
Samuel Slawsky 
Alwood Smith 
Blanche F. Steiner 
Anne W. Story 
George Streisfield 
Ralph J. Strom 
Donovan A. Swanson 
Lauriston H. Tardy 
Rev. Patrick Toomey 
Jean Tuohino 

Betty G. Tway 
Betty Ann Utley 
Walter E. Watson 
Louis C. Weber 
Ruth C. Wick 

Faith Williams 

Earl H. Wilson 
Sarah J. Woodward 
Mariano Yela 

J. Wendell Yeo 
Frederick Zimmerman 
Hadassah Ziskin 


5. It was announced that the following members 
had been granted status as Life Members since the 


1953 meeting: 


Clinton M. Allen 
E. W. Amen 
Grace Arthur 


Robert L. Bates 
Homer G. Bishop 
Ethel Bowman 
Paul P 
S. A. Courtis 

Karl M. Dallenbach 
Richard M. Elliott 

C. I. Erickson 

Rev. Joseph C. Glose 
Helen C. Goodman 

James L. Graham 

Mary Holmes Stevens Hayes 
L. B. Hoisington 

E. S. Jones 

J. R. Kantor 

R. B. Liddy 

Sister Mary A. McLaughlin 
Dorothea M. Marston 


Brainard 


Maude A. Merrill 
Curtis Merriman 

Ruth Clark Metcalf 
Carl Murchison 

Garry C. Myers 

John P. Nafe 

O. M. Norlie 

John C. Peterson 
Gertrude Rand 
William H. Roberts 
Christian A. Ruckmick 
John F. Shepard 

R. C. Sommerville 
Daniel Starch 

Florence M. Teagarden 
Lewis M. Terman 
Paul W. Terry 

L. L. Thurstone 
Austin H. Turney 

J. Harold Williams 


6. It was announced that the following members 
had been reinstated since the 1953 meeting: 


Willis Beasley 
Marie Meier 


Christian A. Ruckmick 
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7. It was announced that 1,367 persons were 
elected Associates of the APA as of January lI, 
1954, as reported in the American Psychologist, 


1954, 9, 29-34. 


8. It was announced that the following per- 
sons, elected as Associates as of January 1, 1954, 
failed to confirm their election by payment of their 


first year’s dues: 


Kenneth Ailsworth 
William Lee Ballard 
Emma White Bragg 
Johnnie Davis Gatewood 
John Richard Keogh 
Winton H. Manning 


Norman Pelner 
Cornelius Anthony Schoper 
Josef Schubert 
Mortimer Slaiman 

(died September 13, 1953) 
Herbert Arnold Thelen 


9. Upon recommendation of the appropriate di- 
visions and nomination by the Board of Directors, 
the Council elected the following 76 persons as 
Fellows of the APA, effective January 1, 1955: 


Theron Alexander 


Verner S. Baugh 
James Arthur Bayton 


Kenneth Lamont Bean 
Margaret Elaine Bennett 


Marianne Beran 
Philip Joseph Bersh 


Fred Y. Billingslea 
Ernestine Blackwell Bowen 
Hermann F. Buegel 
James F. T. Bugental 
Aaron H. Canter 


Russell N. Cassel 


David J. Chesler 


Richard Christie 
William Coleman 


Joan Henning Criswell 


T. H. Cutler 


Bingham Dai 
Melvin D. Davidoff 


Division on Developmental 
Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Educational Psy- 
chology 

Division on Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Division of Psychologists in 
Public Service 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

The Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues 

Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division on Evaluation and 
Measurement 


Andi 


Ric h 


Boris 
Rich: 


Jane 
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Louis Delman 

larold A. Delp 

James Arthur Dinsmoor 
Jerome E. Doppelt 


David D. Eitzen 
Royal B. Embree, Jr. 


Erik H. Erikson 
Leonard David Eron 
Herman Feifel 
Marvin Jerome Feldman 
Reuben Fine 
John Fabian Franklin 
Benjamin Fruchter 
\llen O. Gamble 
Eric Freeman Gardner 
George Genn 
Donald D. Glad 
Glen Grimsley 

hn W. Gustad 

rad Hess Haagen 

nk J. Harris 


Janis 


vid Frederick Kahn 
Robert B. Kamm 


H Id Harding Kelley 


iam E. Kendall 


earl Gilliland Knapp 
Edwin Burdette Knauft 


Andie Leonard Knutson 
Richard S. Lazarus 


Boris Mayer Levinson 
Richard A. Littman 


Jane Loevinger 


Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of School Psycholo- 
gists 

Division of Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Division on Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology 

Division on Developmental 
Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division on Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Division on Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology 

Division of Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology 

The Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues 

Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

The Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division on the Teaching of 
Psychology 

Division of Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division on Evaluation and 
Measurement 
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Howard Hale Long 
Ernest J. McCormick 


Carson McGuire 


Esther Milner 


Robert B. Morton 
Sister Agnes Lucile Raley 


Henry N. Ricciuti 
Milton Lee Rock 
Milton Rokeach 


Irving Saltzman 


Gertrude Raffel Schmeidler 


William Schofield 


Ellwood Wesley Senderling 


Vita Stein Sommers 
Theodore G 


Stelzer 
Donald Wayne Taylor 
Helen Reed Thompson 
Katherine Vickery 


Robert S. Waldrop 


Wimburn Leroy Wallace 


Mary Alice White 
Meyer Williams 
Beatrice A. Wright 
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Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 

Division on Developmental 
Psychology 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Educational Ps) 
chology 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of School Psychol 

gists 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology) 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division of Experimental Ps 
chology 

rhe Society for the Psychologi 


cal Study of Social Issues 


Division of Clinical Psychology 
Division of Clinical Psycholo 
Division of Clinical Psychol 


Division of Educational Psy 


chology 


Division of Experimental P 
chology 


il Psychology 


Division of General Psycholog 


Division of Clinic 


Division on the Teaching of 
Psychology 

Division of Counseling Ps 
chology 

Division on Evaluation and 
Measurement 

Division of Counseling Ps) 
chology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 


10. The following 43 persons, already Fellows of 


the APA, were nominated and elected to the status 


of Fellow in the divisions indicated: 


David Paul Ausubel 
Elinor J. Barnes 
Ruth Bishop 


Leonard Carmichael 
Eloise Cason 


W. J. E. Crissy 


Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

Division on Maturity and Old 
Age 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division on Esthetics 

Division on Developmental 
Psychology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 


‘ 
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John F. Dashieil 
James M. Dunlap 
Paul E. Eiserer 


Albert Ellis 


Sibylle K. Escalona 
Chester E. Evans 
Nathaniel Lees Gage 
Robert M. Gagné 
W. H. E. Geiger 
Ernest A. Haggard 


Wilbur J. Humber 
Margaret Ives 


George G. Killinger 
Mary S. Kunst 
Henry Clay Lindgren 
3erthold Lowenfeld 
H. T. Manuel 

Max Meenes 

Morse P. Manson 
Fred McKinney 
Robert N. McMurry 
Louis L. McQuitty 
Robert S. Morrow 
Ralph David Norman 


Cyril C. O’Brien 
Howard E. Page 


Elias H. Porter, Jr. 
Eugenia S. Shere 


Lynde Steckle 


Harry Steinmetz 


Division on Maturity and Old 
Age 

Division on Developmental 
Psychology 

Division of Educational Psy- 
chology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division on Maturity and Old 
Age 

Division on Developmental 
Psychology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

The Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues 

Division of Military Psychol- 
ogy 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Educational Psy- 
chology 

Division of Clinical Psychology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Psychologists in 
Public Service 

Division on Developmental 
Psy ch logy 

Division of Educational Psy- 
chology 

Division on Developmental 
Psychology 

Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology 

Division on the Teaching of 
Psychology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology 

Division on Esthetics 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Division of Industrial and 

Business Psychology 
Division of Clinical Psychology 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Read Tuddenham 


Claire M. Vernier 


Louisa C. Wagoner 


Charles Hart Westbrook 


Herbert D. Williams 
J. R. Wittenborn 


Frederick Wyatt 


Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 
Division on Maturity and Old 


Age 

Division on Developmental 
Psychology 

Division on Developmental 
Psychology 

Division on Developmental 
Psychology 


Division on Developix.ental 
Psychology 

Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 


R. FINANCIAL MATTERS 


1. The report of the Finance Committee was re- 


ceived with thanks. 


2. The Board reported that it had authorized the 
Treasurer and Executive Secretary to borrow up to 


$25,000 for 60 days as working capital. 


3. It was voted that Council adopt the following 
APA budget for 1955: 


APA BUDGET FOR 1955 


DUES 


Foreign Affiliates ... 


Prior year dues .... 
Back order fees .... 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Members and students 


Abnormal ...... 
Comparative .... 
Consulting ...... 
Experimental 

Monographs 

_ 


Nonmember ....... 


American Psy- 
chologist ..... 
Abnormal ...... 
Comparative 
Consulting ...... 
Experimental 
Monographs 


Total subscriptions 


Income 


10,100.00 
2,850.00 
1,550.00 
5,850.00 
3,600.00 
1,850.00 
5,800.00 

250.00 
1,500.00 
1,450.00 
24,500.00 
82,650.00 


5,300.00 
14,900.00 
10,300.00 

3,850.00 

7,100.00 
11,900.00 

2,800.00 

6,900.00 
12,500.00 

7,100.00 


141,950.00 


M 


> 


GENER 


Bad 

Due: 
Recc 
Anm 
Prof 
Insu: 
Retir 


| 
( 
PUE 
.. $ 27,125.00 
144,550.00 
300.00 
8,250.00 
15,350.00 
1,500.00 
700.00 
59,300.00 
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OTHER PUBLICATION INCOME Public relations 
Peter 8,050.00 Memberships and contributions 
Sale of single and back issues 20,000.00 Journal binders 
Monograph authors 2,500.00 Telephone and telegraph 
Advertising ........ 16,000.00 Postage 
Sale of journal binders ...... 1,500.00 General office expenses 
Employment Bulletin ...... 2 3,000.00 Social security 
57,850.00 Discounts on dues and subscrip- 
MISCELLANEOUS INCOME tions ..... 
Application fees .......... 2,500.00 Miscellaneous expenses 
Use of addressograph ........ 2,500.01 BoaRDS AND COMMITTEES ! 
Credit on special assessments 450.00 Board of Directors 
Interest on investments , 2,800.00 Relations with Social Work 
Annual meeting (net ett 700.00 Publications Board 
Overhead reimbursement ... 5,200.00 rogram Committee 
Miscellaneous .... ; 300.00 Scientific arid Professional 
Total miscellaneous 28,400.00 Ethics 
— Policy and Planning 
TOTAL INCOME ...... .. $425,975.00 CSPA 
Expenses International Relatio1 


Public Relations 
House Committe 


Education and Training Board 


PUBLICATION EXPENSES: 
$188,850.00 
American Psy- 


APA 
chologist ...... $ 31,500.00 F 
inant 
Abnormal ...... 20,300.00 Mem! 
Academic Freedon 
Comparative .... 9,300.00 Ethi 
“thicai Standards 
Consulting ...... 9,200.00 
ADE 
Experimental ... 17,300.00 Pr . | Liabili 
roup Insurar 
Bulletin ........ 17,450.00 
articipation 
Monographs .... 11,750.00 
Revi 000.00 International Cong: 
Mental Healt 
17,750.00 
AAAS 


APA Handbook 
Employment Bul- 


,500.00 


w 


Employee Welfar: 
Central Office (Ad H 


AJP subscripti 075.00 Freedom of Enquir 
urchase / subscriptions ... 3,975 i 
: Relations with Educati 
Edi ; Scientific Development Board 
onan Legislation for Psychologists 
Total boards and committees 
Abstracts office expenses ...... 11,100.00 
9,500.00 Burtpinc ExPeEnsEs 
Abstractors and peas 
translators .... 500.00 t tilities 
Supplies tele- Depreci ition 
phone, postage, Upkeep bate 
miscellaneous . 1,100.00 aoe s salary 
S ies and miscellaneous 
Total building expenses 
debts sec 200.00 CONTINGENCY Funp 
ues paid to Divisions ....... 8,500.00 Reeseve Fon | 
Recording Secretary .......... 400.00 TOTAL EXPENSES 
Annual election ............-- 2,400.00 NET DEFICIT wren 
Professional services .......... 2,500.00 Te 
Operate on September—September year. 
a Includes 1/40 value of building plus 1/10 value of 
Retirement benefits ........... 3,000.00 equipment September 7, 1954 


454.050.00 
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S. CENTRAL OFFICE AND APA ADMINISTRATION 


1. It was voted to receive the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on the Central Office with special 
thanks and that it be published in the American 
Psychologist. 

2. The Board reported the adoption of a pro- 
posed plan for retirement insurance for APA Cen- 
tral Office employees, provided the plan be modi- 
fied to incorporate a provision whereby the insur- 
ance is compulsory for all eligible APA employees 
who have worked for the Association more than 
five years. 

3. It was voted that the report of the Committee 
on Fund Raising for the APA Building be received 
with thanks and that the Committee be asked to 
continue in its advisory services. 

4. It was voted that Council instruct the Central 
Office to include on the dues bills for 1955 an ap- 
propriate place for voluntary contributions to the 


Building Fund. 
T. OTHER COMMITTEES 


1. The report of the Committee on Psychologi- 
cal Tests was received with thanks. 

2. On recommendation of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Psychological Tests, it was voted to 
approve the following actions: 

a. That Council instruct the Committee on Psy- 
chological Tests to examine the document, “Techni- 
cal Recommendations for Achievement Tests,” and 
recommend whether this should be adopted as APA 
policy. That Council further authorize the Board 
of Directors to approve the document as APA 
policy, provided that the Committee on Psycho- 
logical Tests so recommends and that the Board 
finds nothing objectionable in the document. 

b. That Council request the Committee on Psy- 
chological Tests, with the advice of the Executive 
Secretary, to recommend regarding distributing this 
document to APA members. 

3. The report of the Committee on International 
Relations was received with thanks. 

4. It was voted by Council to accept the interim 
report of the Committee on the International Con- 
gress of Psychology. 

5. It was voted that the Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids be discharged with thanks, in accord- 
ance with its recommendation. 

6. It was voted that the report of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation with the Columbia University 
Bicentennial be received and that the Committee 


be discharged, with thanks. 
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7. It was voted that Council adopt the following 
resolution: 


The American Psychological Association, at its 62nd an- 
nual meeting in September of 1954, in New York City, re- 
solves that the following greeting be transmitted to Presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk of Columbia University: 


Because the annals of psychology contain no brighier 
pages than those written in the laboratories and li- 
braries of Columbia University, American psychologists 
salute Columbia at its bicentennial anniversary. 

Because their search for knowledxe is thwarted where 
there is not free and fearless inquiry, psychologists 
everywhere are grateful that Columbia continues to 
sound a note of man’s right to knowledge and the free 


use thereof. 


U. CONFERENCE OF STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS AND RELATED MATTERS 


1. The report of CSPA was received with thanks. 

2. It was voted that Council approve for affilia- 
tion with APA and as members of CSPA the Asso- 
ciations of Idaho, Maryland, North Dakota, Puerto 
Rico, Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 

3. The Board transmitted the report of the CSPA 
Committee on Legislation, and the modification pro- 
posed by CSPA, to Council without recommenda- 
tion. The Board, having examined this document, 
was concerned about discrepancies between some of 
these proposals and existing policy of the Associa- 
tion, and was further concerned with the implica- 
tions of this statement. The Board urged Council 
to give careful thought to the issues involved, in 
order to arrive at recommendations regarding the 
best ways of proceeding on matters regarding legis- 
lation. 

it was voted by Council that the Board of Direc- 
tors appoint a committee of the Council to re- 
examine APA policy on legislation and social con- 
trols; that the CSPA be asked to assist in this re- 
view, and that the new Committee formulate a fur- 
ther statement which will be seni to Council for 
further action. 


It was voted that this Committee be given a 


budget of $1500.00. 

It was voted that if the Committee presents 
recommendations for approval by mail ballot, 75% 
of the total membership cf Council must vote fa- 
vorably for the recommendations to be approved. 

It was voted that a report of the discussion in 
Council be prepared immediately by the Recording 
Secretary and sent to members of Council and sub- 
sequently published in the American Psychologist. 


The Council accepted with special thanks the re- J 
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port of the Committee on Legislation of CSPA, re- 
serving formal approval of the particulars of the 
report until such time as the Council shall have in- 
formed itself properly on the issues involved. 

4. It was voted that Council accept the offer of 
CSPA that CSPA accept responsibility for study- 
ing the listing of psychologists in classified tele- 
phone directories, and formulating recommenda- 
tions. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS 

1. The Research Committee of the Division on 
Maturity and Old Age proposes to conduct during 
the coming year a conference on the psychological 
aspects of aging. The Division requested that the 
APA act as the financial and responsible agent to 
receive and disburse any funds obtained for the 
conference. Through its chairman the Committee 
will seek funds to support the conference. The 
Council voted to empower the Board to act by mail 
on this matter, after the Board had received and 
studied the proposal. 

2. The Council voted the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the American Psychological Association 
«press its appreciation to the City of New York, to thé 


New York City Convention Bureau, and to the Hotels 
Statler and New Yorker, for the hospitality extended to 
the Association during its Sixty-second Annual Meeting; 


nd that the Association further express its appreciation to 
Albert S. Thompson and to his many colleagues on the 
Local Arrangements Committee for their extensive, imagina- 

, and successful labors in behalf of the membership, and 
wish them a speedy recovery. 

3. As an interim action of the Board of Directors 
following the New York meeting, it was voted that 
the request for affiliation with the APA of the 
ap- 


Southwestern Association be 


proved. 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 
ON THE SPRING MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND PRE- 
CEDING INTERIM ACTIONS 


To the Council of Representatives: 


The Board of Directors met in the Board Room 
of the APA Headquarters, in Washington, D. C., 
on March 18 from 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 P.m., 2:00 
P.M. to 6:00 p.m., and 8:00 p.m. to 11:00 P.M.; 
on March 19, from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and 
from 2:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m.; on March 20, from 
9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and from 7:30 p.m. to 11:00 
P.M.; and on March 21, from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 
P.M. 
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The following Board members were present: O. 
Hobart Mowrer, E. Lowell Kelly, Laurance F. Shaf- 
fer, Carroll L. Shartle, Arthur W. Melton, Lee J. 
Cronbach, Paul R. Farnsworth (March 19-21), 
Nicholas Hobbs, Stuart W. Cook, Wayne Dennis, 
Mem 
bers of the Central Office staff also attended one o1 


Fillmore H. Sanford, and Anne Anastasi. 


more sessions as observers and for the presentation 
of reports. 


I. APPROVAL OF MINUTES AND RELATED ACTIONS 


1. It was voted to approve the minutes of the 
Board meetings of September 1, 2, 3, and 6, 1953, 
as circulated. 

2. It was voted to instruct the Executive Secre- 
tary to prepare a summary of important actions 
taken by the Board during the present meeting, for 
publication in the American Psychologist at the 
earliest possible date. 

3. It was voted that the Report of the Record- 
ing Secretary on the present meeting of the Board 
be distributed in mimeographed form at the earliest 
possible date to all Council members, division offi- 
and that it 
the 


cers, and chairmen of APA committees. 
be published in the November issue of {meri 


can Psychologist for permanent record. 


II. REPORTS OF COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AND APA OFFICERS ON 
1953 


ACTIONS TAKEN SINCE SEPTEMBER, 


A. Interim Actions of Council of Representatives 


1, Reactions of Council members to the report 
of the Committee on Psychology in Governmental 
and Public Affairs were distributed by mail to the 
Board. 

2. The Council voted to hold the 
meeting of the Association in Chicago. 


1956 annual 


B. Interim Actions of Board of Directors 


1. Approval of John G. Darley as Chairman of 
the Committee on the Relation of Psychology to 
Psychiatry; approval of an action asking the Act- 
ing President, on the basis of an advisory poll of 
Board members, to appoint the members of the 
Committee; approval of making the Executive Sec- 
retary an ex officio member of the Committee. 

2. Approval of Division 10’s request to retain its 
unexpended 1953 funds for the purpose of securing 
a European psychologist to address the 1954 meet- 
ing of the Division. 

3. Approval of the recommendation of the Mem- 
bership Committee that action be deferred, pending 
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further investigation, on the fellowship application 
of one member. 

4. Approval of the authorization of Dael Wolfle, 
as Chairman of the Advisory Committee, to explore 
with the National Institute of Mental Health pos- 
sible grants of additional funds for Project A of 
the National Science Foundation-sponsored study 
of psychology as a science and as a profession. 

5. Approval of a request to the National Science 
Foundation for $10,000 to help finance the Four- 
teenth International Congress of Psychology. 

6. Approval of the Education and Training 
Board’s recommendation that APA request a U. S. 
Public Health Service grant of $15,000 for the 
fiscal year 1954-55 to support the work of the E 
& T Board and its committees. 

7. Approval of an alternate representative to the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
with the understanding that the alternate become 
the regular representative next year. Election of 
Roger Barker as additional liaison person to the 
Society. 

8. Election of 1,367 new Associate members of 
APA. 

9. Approval of an additional $200 for the 1953- 
54 budget of the Membership Committee. 

10. Approval of an additional $400 for the 1953- 
54 budget of the Advisory Committee on State 
Legislation. 

11. Approval of an additional $400 for the 1952- 
53 budget of the Committee on the Building Fund. 

12. Approval of an additional $600 for the 1952- 
53 budget of the Board of Directors. 

13. Approval of a budget of $1200 for the Com- 
mittee on Participation in Association Affairs. 

14. Approval of a request to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation for approximately $10,000 for the 
purpose of creating a register of American psycholo- 
gists. (A grant of $11,600 has been received. The 
larger figure is one agreed upon as more realistic. 
Cf. also other relevant action taken by the Board, 
under item XI-B.) 

15. Approval of June as the publication date for 
the 1954 Directory. (This action was later re- 
scinded by the Board. Cf. item XI-C.) 

16. Approval of Division 7’s request to retain its 
unexpended 1953 funds for the purpose of financing 
a January 1954 meeting of its Policy and Planning 
Board. 

17. Approval of the acceptance of $800 from 
Mrs. Bingham to finance a 1955 Walter V. Bing- 


ham lectureship. Approval of the continuance of 
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the present Committee on the Walter V. Bingham 
Lectureship, but with rotation. (Cf. also items III- 
C-12 and IV-B-16.) 

18. Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Scientific and Professional Ethics and Conduct, 
acceptance of the resignation of one APA member. 

19. The report of the Committee on Psychology 
in Governmental and Public Affairs, together with 
Council reactions to it, was sent to the Board with 
a request that the Board decide whether to act by 
mail on all or some of the recommendations. Since 
there was considerable diversity of opinion among 
Board members, the President ruled that all items 
be saved for discussion at the Spring meeting (cf. 
item ITI-C-7). 

20. The Board was asked to vote by mail on 
the question of re-establishing the Committee on 
Audio-Visual Aids. Since Board opinion was di- 
vided, decision was postponed until the Spring 
meeting of the Board (cf. item IV-B-19). 

21. The Board voted by mail ballot to send the 
following official documents to all new APA mem- 
bers, elected as of January 1, 1954, without charge: 
Ethical Standards of Psychologists, Relations be- 
ween Psychology and Other Professions, Public 
Information Guide, and Technical Recommenda- 
tions for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic Tech- 
niques. Board opinion was divided regarding the 
free distribution of the Publication Manual. De- 
cision on the latter matter was deferred until the 
Spring meeting (cf. item XI-D). 

22. The Board voted by mail ballot to invite the 
Central Office professional staff to attend as ob- 
servers, when convenient for them, any sessions of 
the Board meetings other than executive sessions. 


C. Interim Actions of President and Acting Presi- 
dent * 

1. Appointment, in accordance with the advisory 
poll of the Board, of the following persons to the 
Committee on the Relation of Psychology to Psy- 
chiatry: George A. Kelly, Nevitt Sanford, Robert 
R. Sears, and Milton Wexler. 

2. Appointment of the following APA Committee 
on Cooperation with the Columbia University Bi- 
centennial: Mark A. May (chairman), Paul E. 
Eiserer, Conrad Mueller, Anne Roe, and Louis 
Long. 

3. Appointment of the following Committee on 
the Central Office: S. S. Stevens (chairman), 

*Laurance F. Shaffer served as Acting President from 


September 10, 1953 to December 31, 1953 (cf. Report of 
Recording Secretary, American Psychologist, 1953, 8, 661). 
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Wayne Dennis, Charles S. Gersoni, and J. Q. 
Holsopple. 

4. The Committee of Division 20, appointed by 
that Division to study problems of older psychol- 
ogists, was requested by the President also to serve 
in toto as an Ad Hoc Committee of the Board to 
consider the problems of APA Life Membership and 
make recommendations to the Board. 

5. Appointment of APA representatives to vari- 
ous ceremonies and functions, a list of these repre- 
sentatives to be published in the APA Proceedings. 


D. Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer’s Report on the 1953 Finances of 
the APA was received with thanks (cf. also III- 
B-1). 


III. REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, BOARDS, AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


A. Council of Editors 


It was reported that the Council of Editors has 
elected Laurance F. Shaffer as Chairman for 1954. 

The Board voted that the Council of Editors 
invite the Chairman of the Board of Editors of the 
Journal of Educational Psychology to attend the 
meetings of the Council of Editors. 


B. Standing Committees 


1. Finance Committee. Carroll Shartle and 
Richard Willey reported informally on the work 
of the Finance Committee and on financial prob- 
lems of the Association. 

The Board voted to express interest in the fact 
1at procedures for reporting financial and bud- 


t 
getary matters are being reviewed and to look for- 
ward to receiving a report and specific recom- 
mendations at its September meeting. 

Scientific and Professional 
Ethics and Conduct. Upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics 
and Conduct, the Board voted to accept the resig- 
nation of one member from Associate membership 
in the American Psychological Association. (Sim- 
ilar action regarding another member is reported 
in Item II-B-18.) 

3. Election Committee. Laurance Shaffer re- 
ported informally on the reactions of some of the 
APA membership to election procedures and to the 
reporting of election results. 

It was the sense of the Board that an informa- 
tive account of APA election procedures and re- 


> 


2. Committee on 
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sults be prepared by the Election Committee, in a 
form suitable for publication in the American Psy- 
cho-ogist, and that this account be included in the 
Election Committee Report to the Council of Rep- 
resentatives at the September meeting. 

4. Committee on Student Activities. The Board 
received a communication from the Chairman of 
the Committee on Student Activities, discussed 
ways of encouraging greater student participation 
in APA functions, and instructed the Executive 
Secretary to transmit the sense of tae Board dis- 
cussion to the Chairman of the Committee. 

5. Committee on Public Relations. The report 
of the Committee on Public Relations was received 
with thanks. 

It was voted that the Board encourage the Cen- 
tral Office to prepare a slide program with sound, to 
illustrate the activities of the Central Office. 

The Board voted to refer to the Committee on 
Public Relations, with an expression of interest, the 
question of preparing documentary films on such 
topics as “What is Psychology?” ‘The History of 
American Psychology,” and “The Functions of the 
APA.” 

It was voted that the Board authorize the publi- 
cation by the Central Office staff of a pamphlet on 
“What is Psychology?” as recommended by the 
Committee on Public Relations. 

It was voted that the Central Office, with the ad- 
vice of the Committee on Public Relations, draft an 
article on “Psychology as a Career” and submit 
it to a panel of experts representing different fields 
and viewpoints in psychology; that the final draft 
be published in an APA journal and distributed 
in reprint form; that APA contact other agencies 
and organizations which provide career information 
and offer its advisory services in the preparation of 
such material; and that bibliographies on “careers 
in psychology” be periodically assembled and pub- 
lished. 

The Board discussed the Committee proposal re- 
garding a series of television programs on psy- 
chology. In this connection, Michael Amrine re- 
ported on the latest developments in negotiations 
with television networks. Certain broad issues 
were also considered, such as commercial versus 
network sponsorship, the service of psychologists 
as expert consultants in the production of tele- 
vision programs, and the possible role of APA in 
endorsing programs or in other ways facilitating 
contacts between representatives of the various 
media and APA members. 
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The Board voted to go on record as favoring 
a series of nationwide television programs on psy- 
chology, and to recommend that APA facilitate the 
the arrangement of such programs. 

It was the sense of the Board that the use of the 
APA building by other groups be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Secretary and the House 
Committee. 

It was the sense of the Board that APA not 
pursue further explorations of the establishment of 
a psychological journal for the general public, but 
encourage the more frequent publication of psy- 
chological articles in the Scientific American. The 
Board felt that the establishment of a new journal 
of the type of the Scientific American, dealing with 
behavioral sciences, is not appropriate at this 
time. 

There was some discussion of the listing of psy- 
chologists in the classified section of telephone di- 
rectories. Examples were cited from the Washing- 
ton D. C. Directory, and the experience of 
psychologists in Michigan and New York was con- 
sidered. The Board expressed concern about the 
indiscriminative listing of unqualified persons to- 
gether with reputable psychologists in such di- 
rectories, and informally referred the problem to 
the Conference of State Psychological Associations 
and the Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Ethics and Conduct. 

It was the sense of the Board that a critical re- 
view of articles on psychology appearing in ency- 
clopedias be prepared for publication, and that re- 
prints of such articles be sent to the editors of en- 
cyclopedias. 

6. Convention Program Committee. 
report was received from the Convention Program 
Committee, but several matters pertaining to the 
program of the 1954 convention were discussed 
informally with the President-elect and with the 
Chairman of the Convention Program Committee. 

The President-elect reported that an informal 
mail poll of the Board and of division presidents 
yielded a wide diversity of suggestions regarding 
the invitation of distinguished speakers to address 


No formal 


the convention. 

The Board voted to recommend that a stipend of 
$200 plus expenses be made available for a dis- 
tinguished speaker to address the 1954 convention, 
in the event that the invitation is extended to a 
foreign psychologist who is on the American conti- 


nent at the time. 
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7. Membership Committee. For reports received 
and relevant Board actions, see Section IX, Mem- 
bership. 


C. Special Committees 

1. Committee on the Relation of Psycholozy to 
Psychiatry. The Executive Secretary gave an in- 
formal report on the meeting of the Committee on 
the Relation of Psychology to Psychiatry, held at 
the APA Headquarters on February 26-28, 1954, 
the last two days of which were devoted to a joint 
meeting with the corresponding committee of the 
American Psychiatric Association. 

Several other pertinent matters were reported 
by Board members and were discussed by the 
Board. Laurance Shaffer spoke about the con- 
ferences held between the presidents and other 
officers of the two associations. E. Lowell Kelly 
gave an account of current developments in Michi- 
gan. Stuart Cook reported on the New York 
situation. The Board also noted a news release 
stating the position of the American Psychiatric 
Association as strongly supporting the proposed 
amendments to restrict the treatment of mental dis- 
orders to medical practitioners. Nicholas Hobbs 
mentioned the study of mental health training and 
research in sixteen southern states, which is now in 
progress. The attention of the Board was also 
called to a communication from the New York 
Academy of Medicine regarding the Conference on 
Psychotherapy and Counseling to be held at the 
New York Academy of Medicine, and to certain 
favorable actions recently taken by the VA, which 
pertain to the functioning of psychologists in VA 
hospitals. 

The Executive Secretary reported on a meeting 
held in New York on February 15, by the execu- 
tive secretaries of the APA, of various social work 
organizations, and of the Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, and a representative of the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. The Board received 
copies of an “Interprofessional Declaration of In- 
dependence” drawn up jointly by eight organiza- 
tions, as well as a news release regarding this joint 
statement. 

After receiving a detailed report of the activities 
of the Central Office staff in connection with pro- 
posed legislation affecting psychologists in New 
York State, the Board of Directors voted to com- 
mend the staff for its effective handling of this 
problem in conformance with previously established 
APA policy. 
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2. Committee on Ethical Standards of Psy- 
chologists. The Executive Secretary reported that 
consideration is being given to the publication of 
a symposium on ethical problems in the American 
Psychologist. 

The Board recommended that the Central Office 
remind the membership of the forthcoming review 
of Ethical Standards of Psychologists and invite 
reactions by members. 

3. Committee on Relations with the Social Work 
Profession. It was reported that the Committee 
has been active, but no formal report was received 
by the Board. 

4. Committee on Academic Freedom and Con- 
ditions of Employment. The Board received with 
thanks a communication from Clarence H. Graham, 
Chairman of this Committee, containing suggestions 
for the effective functioning of the Committee and 


Committee member- 


recommendations regarding 
ship. 

5. Committee on Test Standards. The Board 
was informed that the Technical Recommendations 
for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic Techniques 
will be published as a joint statement by APA, 
AERA, and NCMUE, and will appear as a sup- 
plement to the Psychological Bulletin. 

The Board voted that the name of the Com- 
mittee on Test Standards be changed to the Com- 
mittee on Psychological Tests. 

6. House Committee. The Board received with 
thanks a brief report from the House Committee, 
in which it was stated that the total cost of the 
addition to the Coach House was $11,489.00 plus 
$1,148.90 architect’s fee, which certain 
recommendations for Board action were presented. 

The Board voted to encourage the House Com- 
mittee to continue exploring the possibility of pur- 
chasing some property on O Street for the purpose 
of building a parking lot. 

It was the sense of the Board that a three-year 
lease for the tenants of the Coach House is ap- 
propriate. 

7. Committee on Psychology in Governmental 
and Public Affairs. The report of the Committee 
on Psychology in Governmental and Public Affairs 
was received with thanks. 

The Board voted that APA take the lead in 
having established a Presidential Commission on 
Science in Government, as outlined in the Commit- 
tee report, and that the Executive Secretary, with 
the help of this Committee, take steps to implement 
this recommendation at the earliest possible date. 


and in 
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The Board the Committee recom- 


mendation regarding the preparation of a booklet 


considered 
on psychology in public service. It was the sense 
of the Board that the Executive Secretary, with 
the advice of the Committee on Public Relations 
and with the assistance of psychologists in govern- 
ment service, be encouraged to proceed on this mat- 
ter only if such a booklet is to be one of a series 
on Scientists in Government. 

It was voted to refer to the Policy and Planning 
the Board 
of Directors, the Committee’s proposal to the ef- 


Board, without recommendation from 
fect that APA study ways of predicting the future 
of behavioral science in the American culture. 
There was considerable discussion of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that an Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on Psychology in International Relations be es- 
tablished. It was pointed out that psychologists 
are already contributing extensively to research on 
many problems of international relations, through 
armed services and other 
that still 


accomplished through existing facilities 


their activities in the 


government agencies, and more can be 


Moreover. 


it was noted that, on some problems in these areas 


psychologists have little data to contribute at pres- 


ent, and should guard against offering their serv- 


ices prematurely. 
The Board voted that the whole question of con- 
tributions to the solution of international problems 


be referred to the Presidential Commission on Sci 


ence in Government. when that Commission is es- 
tablished, as being equally applicable to other sci- 
ences. 


The Board voted to 
opinion regarding the usefulness of establishing an 


invite SPSSI to express its 


social scientists to 


interdisciplinary committee of 
analyze the research contributions which can be 
made to problems of international relations and, if 
SPSSI reaction is favorable, to submit to the Board 
a proposal for setting up such a committee. 

It was voted that the Board appoint a Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Enquiry and that this Com- 
mittee (a) explore ways in which scientists, either 
as such or as individual Americans, can contribute 
to the preservation and advancement of freedom 
of inquiry in America; (4) examine ways in which 
psychologists might collaborate with members of 
other scientific and professional groups in the ad- 
vancement of these and (c) examine the 


question of appropriate APA actions in this area. 


ends, 


Board actions pertaining to other recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee on Psychology in 


rf 
iy 
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Governmental and Public Affairs are reported in 
items dealing with ABEPP (III-C-20), CSPA 
(VII), and APA Functions in the Scientific De- 
velopment of Psychology (X). 

8. Committee on Life Membership. (Division 
20 Committee on the General Problem of Oppor- 
tunities for Retired Psychologists.) The Board 
voted to approve the Committee’s request for an 
expense budget of $100 from APA funds. 

9. Committee on Mental Health Programs. The 
Board received with thanks an interim report from 
the Chairman of the Committee on Mental Health 
Programs. 

The Board voted that the Committee Chairman 
be authorized to appoint subcommittees for the 
purposes specified in his report, and that the names 
of the subcommittee members be referred to the 
Board and Council for ratification. 

It was voted that Charles Strother be appointed 
as an additional, West Coast member of this Com- 
mittee. 

It was voted that the Committee on Mental 
Health Programs be established as a Special APA 
Committee, with continuity and rotating terms of 
office for its members, and that the Committee 
include in its report a statement of its program. 

10. Advisory Committee on State Legislation. 
Nicholas Hobbs and E. Lowell Kelly reported on 
the activity of this Committee and on joint meet- 
ings with the CSPA Legislative Committee. 
Charles N. Cofer, Chairman of CSPA, also par- 
ticipated in the discussion. 

It was voted that the report of the Advisory 
Committee on State Legislation be received with 
thanks; that the Committee be discharged; and 
that a member of the Board be designated as 
liaison officer with CSPA on matters of legislation, 
if CSPA requests such liaison. The Board named 
Nicholas Hobbs as such liaison officer. 

(For other related Board actions, cf. section on 
CSPA, VII.) 

11. Ad Hoc Committee on Convention Program 
Policy. The Board voted that the report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Convention Program Policy 
be received with thanks and with commendation 
for the thoughtful work of this Committee. 

It was voted: that the Board feels very favorably 
toward the idea of an APA day during the annual 
convention, but is deeply concerned about the 
length of the convention implied by the proposed 
plan, as well as by the separation of divisional pro- 
grams; and that these sentiments be transmitted 
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to the Ad Hoc Committee on Convention Program 
Policy and to the Convention Program Committee. 

It was voted that the Central Office obtain copies 
of the report prepared by the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Convention Program Policy, together with other 
related materials, and distribute them to the Board. 

It was voted that the Convention Manager and 
the Convention Manager Designate be members 
of the APA Convention Program Committee dur- 
ing their terms of office. 

It was voted that the APA Convention Pro- 
gram Committee continue to be responsible for the 
conduct of the convention, and that the Conven- 
tion Manager work for and with the Convention 
Program Committee as its executive agent. 

It was voted that the Convention Manager Desig- 
nate be responsible for the collection of evaluative 
information through which each successive conven- 
tion can be improved. 

The Board voted to table the request of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Convention Program Policy 
that it be discharged. 

12. Committee on the Walter V. Bingham Lec- 
tureship. The Board received with thanks a report 
from the Chairman of the Committee on the Walter 
V. Bingham Lectureship, containing suggestions 
relative to the constitution and conduct of the 
Committee, as well as an oral report by Bruce V. 
Moore on problems encountered by the Committee. 

The Board took no action at this time, but 
encouraged the Committee to study the problem 
further. 

13. Committee on Directory of Psychological 
Service Centers. The Board was informed of an 
inquiry from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Directory of Psychological Service Centers regard- 
ing the cost of incorporation. 

It was the sense of the Board that the Executive 
Secretary write to the Committee Chairman, indi- 
cating that APA will entertain a request for ad- 
ditional funds if needed. 

14. Committee on Participation in Association 
Affairs. The report of the Committee on Participa- 
tion in Association Affairs, together with the lists 
of names for committee slates, was received with 
thanks and special commendation. 

It was voted that the list of names for com- 
mittee slates be kept up to date and revised an- 
nually by the Committee on Participation in As- 
sociation Affairs. 

It was voted that committee memberships be 


I 
e 
t 


printed annually in the front part of the APA Di- 
rectory. 

It was voted that the Executive Secretary, in 
instructing the chairmen of committees next year, 
incorporate a recommendation that the chairmen 
consider a policy of encouraging as many face-to- 
face committee meetings as possible, with meetings 
being held in different localities. 

The Board voted to refer back to the Committee, 
for suggestions regarding specific ways of im- 
plementing, the proposal that evaluations of the 
effectiveness and special talents of committee mem- 
bers be obtained from committee chairmen. 

It was voted that copies of the report of the 
Committee on Participation in Association Affairs 
be transmitted to the members of the Policy and 
Planning Board for their information, attention 
being called especially to Proposal V, on pages 4 
to 6 of the Committee report. 

It was the sense of the Board that additional 
cards giving the names of committee candidates be 
sent to the Central Office, which will maintain 
a continuing list, and that the cards be made avail- 
able to the Education and Training Board. 

It was the sense of the Board that the practice 
of writing to the chairmen of the departments in 
which candidates for committees received their 
training be followed by the Committee only in the 
case of persons who received their graduate train- 
ing within the last ten years. 

It was voted to invite the Chairman of the Com- 
nittee on Participation in Association Affairs to 
prepare a summary of the Committee report for 
publication in the American Psychologist. 

15. Committee on Fund Raising for the APA 
Building. It was voted that the President write 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Fund Rais- 
ing for the APA Building, calling attention to the 
need for a second appeal for contributions to the 
Building Fund, which is still far short of the 
original goal of $95,000, and requesting that a 
physical meeting of this Committee be held within 
the next two weeks or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. 

16. Advisory Committee on the Development 
and Status of Research and Education in Psy- 
chology. The Board received with thanks reports 
on Projects A and B of the National Science 
Foundation-sponsored study of psychology as a sci- 
ence and as a profession. 

17. Library Committee. The Executive Secre- 
tary reported informally on the meeting of the 
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Library Committee, held in Provincetown on Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13, 1954. 

18. Committee on Health and Accident Insur- 
ance. No formal report was received from the 
Committee, but. the Board was informed that the 
Committee has in progress a poll of a sample of 
the membership. 

19. Education and Training Board. Bruce V. 
Moore reported orally on a number of Education 
and Training Board 
throughout the discussion of E & T items. 

It was voted: that Bruce V. Moore be authorized 


activities and was present 


to continue exploring the possibility of publishing 
the report of the forthcoming Conference on the 
Training of School Psychologists under APA im- 
print, and of APA underwriting the publication 
costs in excess of $1000; and that this matter be 
transmitted to the Publications Board with the 
favorable comments of the Board of Directors. 

The Board received a preliminary report on in- 
stitutions whose Doctoral Programs in Clinical Psy- 
chology and Doctoral Programs in Counseling Psy- 
(Vocational) had been evaluated and 
recommended for approval by the E & T Commit- 
tee on Evaluation. These lists had not yet been 
submitted to the Education and Training Board 
for approval. 

The Board voted to empower the President, 
Executive Secretary, and the Recording Secretary 


chology 


of the APA to act in the above matter pertaining 
to the evaluation of Doctoral Programs in Clinical 
Psychology and in Counseling Psychology, and to 
publish a list of approved institutions following ac- 
tion by the Education and Training Board, pro- 
vided that in the opinion of the three above- 
me :tioned officers no issue is 
Otherwise, the matter is to be submitted to the 
APA Board of Directors for a mail ballot. 

It was voted that the Board of Directors express 
some concern to the Education and Training Board 
over the fact that, in the provisional lists of ap- 
proved institutions, some institutions which have 
not recently been visited are marked with an 
asterisk. 

It was also the sense of the Board that the exact 
meaning and implications of the asterisk should be 
clarified, if such a symbol is retained in the pub- 
lished list. 

20. American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology. The Board voted to table the recom- 
mendation received from ABEPP regarding the 
distribution of a revised and reprinted ABEPP Di- 


serious involved. 
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rectory to county medical societies. (Note: A 
recomendation on this matter was also included in 
the report of the Committee on Psychology in 
Governmental and Public Affairs, III-C-7.) 


D. Representatives to Other Organizations 

1. American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. It was voted to accept the recommenda- 
tion of AAAS regarding certain revisions in the 
terms of office of APA representatives of AAAS, 
such representatives to be elected in September and 
to take office in January, rather than serving from 
September to September as heretofore. 

2. National Research Council. The Board re- 
ceived an inquiry from Harry F. Harlow, Head of 
the Psychology Section of the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of NRC, regarding the ad- 
mission of the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology to the International Congress of Sci- 
entific Unions. 

It was voted that the Board emphatically sup- 
port the entrance of psychology into the Inter- 
national Congress of Scientific Unions as an inde- 
pendent discipline and that it emphatically oppose 
the entrance of psychology in combination with any 
other discipline. 

The Board instructed the Executive Secretary to 
transmit copies of the Board’s sentiments in this 
matter to Harry F. Harlow, the APA representa- 
tives to the International Union of Scientific Psy- 
chology, and the Chairman of the APA Committee 
on International Relations. 

3. Inter-Society Color Council. In September, 
the delegates to the ISCC had been requested to 
make recommendations to the Board of Directors 
concerning a functional rotation plan for the dele- 
gation. 

The Board received with thanks the recom- 
mendations of the delegates to the ISCC. 

It was voted (a) that a full delegation of ten 
members be maintained; (d) that two delegates be 
replaced each year, so that each delegate serves a 
term of five years; (c) that the chairman be desig- 
nated by the APA for a term of three years; (d) 
that one of the two voting delegates (other than 
the chairman) be rotated within the delegation 
every year, so that each serves a term of two years, 
and (e) that new delegates be selected by the 
delegation on the basis of their qualifications and 
their willingness to participate actively as mem- 
bers of ISCC problems subcommittees. 

4. Affiliation with the National Conference of 
Social Work. It was voted that APA become af- 
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filiated with the National Conference of Social 
Work as a special group ($50 fee). 

5. Participation in the Council of National Or- 
ganizations of the Adult Education Association. It 
was voted that APA participate in the activities 
of the Council of National Organizations of the 
Adult Education Association. 


IV. NOMINATIONS 


Slates for Boards, Committees, and Representa- 
tives to Other Organizations. Information on pres- 
ent membership, vacancies, and nominations from 
Council members, division officers, and committee 
chairmen, together with a list assembled by the 
Committee on Participation in Association Affairs, 
was available to Board members. The Board pre- 
pared slates to be submitted to the Council of 
Representatives for mail ballot as soon as a suf- 
ficient number of acceptances was obtained from 
nominees. 


V. PUBLICATION MATTERS 
A. Report of 1953 Publication Activities 


The Board received with thanks a summary of 
the APA journal circulation and finances during 
1953, prepared by Richard R. Willey. 

It was voted that the Board express its concern 
to the Publications Board regarding the present 
state of affairs of the Psychological Monographs, 
including such matters as the failure to use page 
allocation and the lateness of appearance of the 
monographs. 

It was voted that the Publications Board be 
requested to establish a common base for de- 
termining the number of pages used by individual 
journals out of the total number of pages allocated 
to each journal. 

The Board discussed the complaints of some 
members who receive “free” journals for which 
they have no use. Attention was also given to a 
request for a possible “company membership” in 
APA in order to avoid receiving many duplicate 
copies of APA journals at the same address. It 
was the sense of the Board that these matters be 
referred to the Publications Board. 


B. Manuscript on “Publication Trends in Psy- 
chology—A Five-Year Extrapolation” 


The Board received with thanks advanced copies 
of a report prepared by Edward Girden and Wayne 
Dennis for publication in the American Psycholo- 
gist under the above title. 


ii 
. 


C. Publications Board 


Since the Publications Board had not yet met, 
no formal report or official recommendations were 
available from this Board. The Chairman of the 
Publications Board, Paul Farnsworth, reported in- 
formally on certain matters. 
nary report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Psy- 


Copies of a prelimi- 


chological Abstracts were transmitted to the Board. 

Board action was invited on a matter pertaining 
to the reproduction of extensive material from 
APA journals in a single volume of readings. Both 
the editor and the publisher of the volume in 
question had a past history of improper acknowl- 
edgment of similarly quoted material. It was the 
sense of the Board that the Central Office com- 
municate with the authors of the articles to be 
reproduced, summarizing the facts of the case and 
asking whether the authors wish to grant repro- 
duction rights under the APA 
permission to reproduce will be continsent upon 
the authors’ permission. 


circumstances. 


D. Printing the Convention Program 


The Central Office sought the advice of the 
Board of Directors and the Publications Board by 
mail ballot regarding the possible separate print- 
ing of the convention program. Since opinion was 
divided, no decision was reached and the matter 
was presented again to the Board of Directors. 

It was the sense of the Board that it saw no 
reason for changing the present practice at this 
time. 

VI. CENTRAL OFFICE 
A. Personnel Changes 


The Executive Secretary reported on the follow- 
ing personnel changes in the Central Office: (a) 
the appointment of Carl Rush as Executive As- 
sistant, (0) the appointment of Bette Goodrich as 
Directory Editor, (c) the appointment of John P. 
Flynn to handle the Scientific Register project, 
and (d) the replacement of Walter Taylor, Ac- 
countant, by Donald Albanito. 


B. TIAA Retirement Plan for APA Professional 
Employees 


In response to past instructions from the Board, 
the Central Office explored the possibility of in- 
stituting a plan of retirement benefits for its pro- 
fessional employees. The Board received a pro- 
posed draft of a Retirement Resolution prepared by 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 
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Members of the professional staff of the Central 
Office were also asked for an informal expression of 
opinion during the Board discussion of this prob- 
lem. 

The Board voted that the question of a retire- 
APA 
referred back to the Executive Secretary for fur- 
ther study. 


ment plan for professional employees be 


C. The Employment Service 

The Board received with thanks a report on the 
Employment Bulletin, prepared by Carl Rush. 

It was voted that the Employment Bulletin be 
made available at the regular subscription rate to 
members of the APA and of the Student Journal 
Group, and that it be made available at double this 
rate to nonmembers. 

It was voted that the placement of situation- 
wanted ads in the Employment Bulletin be re- 
stricted to APA members. 

It was voted that internships and residencies not 
be listed in the Employment Bulletin. 

Possible collaboration with the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association and similar associa- 
tions in the publication and use of employment in- 
formation was discussed, but no action taken. 

It was voted that the Central Office be instructed 
that the Employment Bulletin carry no announce- 
ment which includes political or racial specifica- 


tions. 
D. Central Office Procedures 


Richard Willey reported informally on plans for 
expediting Central Office procedures for processing 
membership dues and journal subscriptions, han- 
dling back orders, billing authors for journal publi- 
cation, and similar matters. 

It was voted that the date on which APA dues 
are payable be made November 15, with a penalty 
of $1.00 for payments postmarked later than No- 
vember 15. 


VII. CONFERENCE OF STATI 
ASSOCIATIONS 


PSYCHOLOGICAI 


During the discussion of CSPA matters, Charles 
N. Cofer and Jane Hildreth were present and pro- 
vided pertinent information. 


A. Interpretation of APA Bylaws Concerning Mem 
bership Requirements in Affiliated State Psy- 
chological Associations 


The Board received a memorandum and copies 
of the correspondence between the Technical Aide 
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of CSPA and the State Associations of Connecticut 
and California, together with a communication from 
the Secretary of CSPA. 

It was voted that, in interpreting Article XIII, 
Section 2 of the existing APA Bylaws, the Board 
of Directors holds that “psychological interests and 
qualifications’ may be defined in terms of APA 
membership by any State Psychological Associa- 
tion which so wishes, and that the problem be re- 
ferred to the Policy and Planning Board for such 
clarification of Bylaws as may be required. 


B. CSPA Recommendation to Policy and Planning 
Board Regarding the Continuance of CSPA 


The Board received a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of CSPA to the Chairman of the Policy 
and Planning Board. 

The Board, together with the President of CSPA, 
discussed CSPA problems at some length. It was 
the sense of the Board that its discussion of CSPA 
problems be transmitted to the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board as an urgently important matter. 


C. Comparative Analysis of Representatives to 
APA Council and Delegates to CSPA 


The Board received with thanks the report of a 
comparative analysis of Council representatives and 
CSPA delegates, prepared by Charles N. Cofer, the 
President of CSPA. 


D. Legislative Matters 

There was extensive discussion of the joint ac- 
tivities of the Advisory Committee on State Legis- 
lation and the CSPA Legislative Committee (cf. 
III-C-10), as well as of the activities of Central 
Office staff in gathering information pertaining to 
legislative matters of interest to psychologists. 

It was voted that the Board invite CSPA to sub- 
mit, prior to the September meetings, a recom- 


mendation for Council action relative to APA 
policy on state legislation for psychology. 
It was the sense of the Board that it will be 


glad to entertain a request for budget to supple- 
ment the CSPA budget for its Legislative Com- 
mittee. 


E. Facilitating Communication between CSPA and 
Board of Directors 


It was voted that the Board invite the Confer- 
ence of State Psychological Associations to ar- 
range a joint meeting of an appropriate representa- 
tive of each State Association, representatives of 
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CSPA, and the Board of Directors for a discussion 
of matters of mutual interest, such a meeting to be 
held during the annual convention in 1954. (Note: 
A recommendation pertaining to this action was 
also included in the report of the Committee on 
Psychology in Governmental and Public Affairs, 
III-C-7.) 


VIII. DIVISIONS 


A. Assignment of Numbers of Council Representa- 
tives to APA Divisions 


The Board approved the allotment of numbers of 
division representatives for 1954-55, based upon 
present division membership as reported by the 
Executive Secretary. The numbers of representa- 
tives remain the same as in 1953-54 for all divi- 
sions except Division 16, in which the number is 
increased by one. 


B. Establishment of a Division of Engineering 
Psychology 

The Board received a petition, signed by more 
than the required 100 APA members, requesting the 
establishment of a new division, to be known as 
the Division of Engineering Psychology. 

The Board voted that the petition be submitted 
to the officers of all existing divisions for their 
reactions and comnients. 

The Board voted to instruct the Executive Secre- 
tary to write to the three spokesmen for the peti- 
tioners, requesting them to explain more fully the 
justification for the establishment of this new di- 
vision. 

It was voted to request the Policy and Planning 
Board to consider ways of facilitating meetings of 
interest groups within the existing divisional struc- 
ture, with special reference to the possible establish- 
ment of sections within present divisions. 

It was voted to request the Policy and Planning 
Board to consider the possibility of requiring a 
proportionate rather than an absolute representa- 
tion of total APA membership in the submittal of 
petitions for the establishment of new divisions 
and for the amendment of APA Bylaws. 


IX. MEMBERSHIP 
The Chairman of the Membership Committee 
and the Technical Aide to the Membership Com- 
mittee participated in Board discussion of mem- 
bership matters. 
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A. Analysis of Board Decisions on Waiver Cases 


The Board received with thanks a memorandum, 
prepared by Jane Hildreth, regarding Board de- 
cisions on applicants for Fellow status for whom 
waiver of Bylaws requirements had been requested. 


B. Deferred Action on an Applicant for Fellow 
Status 
Upon receipt of further information from the 
Membership Committee, the Board voted to elect 
to Fellow status in the APA an applicant on whom 
action had been deferred following questions raised 
by certain Council members. 


C. Change in Deadline for Fellowship Applications 

Upon the recommendation of the Membership 
Committee, the Board voted to recommend to 
Council that the deadline for receipt of the Uni- 
form Fellowship Blank in the Central Office be 
changed from October 1 to January 1, this plan to 
become effective in the case of Fellows elected 
January 1, 1956, and applying on or before Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. 
D. Requirements for Fellow Status 

The Board received copies of a request ad- 
dressed by the Membership Committee to the 
Policy and Planning Board, suggesting a possible 
amendment to the APA Bylaws regarding require- 
ments for Fellow status. 

The Board discussed the problem at some length. 

It was the sense of the Board that the substance 
of its discussion of classes of APA membership and 
of membership requirements be transmitted to the 
Policy and Planning Board for consideration. 
E. Expression of Appreciation to Dr. Cofer 

The Board voted to express special thanks to 
Charles N. Cofer for his contributions to the Board 
meetings while matters of CSPA, Membership, and 
Convention Program were under consideration. 


X. APA FUNCTIONS IN THE SCIENTIFIC DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

The Board considered the question of APA’s role 
in furthering psychology as a science. 

The President appointed Lee J. Cronbach, Nicho- 
las Hobbs, Wayne Dennis, and Arthur W. Melton 
as a Committee of the Board to study the prob- 
lem and bring in recommendations during the pres- 
ent meetings of the Board. 

The Board received with thanks the 
mendations of the above Committee. 


recom- 


It was voted that a committee of three Board 
members be appointed by the President to prepare 
a plan for the establishment of a Board on Sci- 
entific Development of Psychology, as well as an 
operating prospectus for such a Board. If ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, the plan and 
prospectus will be submitted to the Council of 
Representatives in September. The Committee will 
also have the responsibility of preparing slates for 
the necessary ad hoc committees and will have 
interim supervision of such committees when es- 
tablished. (Note: 
this matter was also included in the report of the 


A recommendation relevant to 


Committee on Psychology in Governmental and 
Public Affairs, III-C-7.) 

The Board voted to authorize traveling expenses 
for the three members of the above-named Board 
Committee. 

It was voted that the three-member Board Com- 
mittee meet as soon as possible to formulate a 
general directive for the Board on Scientific De- 
velopment of Psychology; that it give specific at- 
tention to the mission and composition of a Com- 
mittee on Support of Research and a Committee 
on Methodological 
submit panels for these Committees to the Board 


Standardization; and that it 


of Directors by mail ballot. 

It was voted that the Board of Directors approve 
in principle the creation of an APA Award for 
Distinguished Scientific Contribution to Psychol- 
ogy, and that the matter be submitted to the Coun- 
cil of Representatives for comments. 

It was voted that the Board request the Educa- 
tion and Training Board to give consideration to 
the problem of what APA can do to attract bright 
and promising young people to the field of psy- 
chology, with particular reference to the discovery 


of scientific talent. 


XI. MISCELLANEOUS 


A, Membership Reactions to Amendments of APA 
Bylaws 

The Board received with thanks an analysis of 
a sample count of 800 replies to the mail ballot 
of the membership regarding proposed amendments 
of APA Bylaws, together with a digest of com- 
ments appended by the members. 

The Board also heard read a letter, prepared by 
Bruce V. Moore for publication in the American 
Psychologist, explaining the implications of the By- 
laws amendments pertaining to matters of ethics. 
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It was the sense of the Board that anonymous 
comments regarding the amendments of APA By- 
laws not be published, and that the publication of 
signed letters sent by members in this connection 
be left to the discretion of the Executive Secretary. 

it was voted that the Board request the Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Professional Ethics and 
Conduct to present to the Board a recommended 
interpretation of the relevant amendments to APA 
Bylaws if adopted. 


B. Register of American Psychologists 

It was voted to authorize the Central Office to 
appoint expert consultants for the project on the 
preparation of a Register of American Psychologists 
and to pay the expenses of such consultants out 
of the National Science Foundation budget for 
this project. 
C. The APA Directory 

It was voted that the earlier mail action regard- 
ing the 1954 Directory be rescinded; that no Di- 
rectory be published in 1954; and that a Directory 
be published in January 1955 and in January of 


every year thereafter. 


D. APA Handbook 

The Board voted that, beginning in 1956, a fee 
will be charged to new members to cover the cost 
of an APA Handbook; that this Handbook con- 
tain Bylaws and general information about APA, 
Ethical Standards of Psychologists, Technical Rec- 
ommendations on Tests, Publication Manual, Re- 
lations with Other Professions, and Public Informa- 
tion Guide, all enclosed within a stiff binder; and 
that current applicants be notified that this charge 
will be added to their dues bill. 


E. APA Identification Card and Membership Cer- 
tificate 

The Board voted to reject the suggestion that 
APA issue an APA identification card. 

The Board voted to reject the suggestion that 
APA issue a membership certificate. 

In connection with both suggestions, the Board 
felt that the Directory and letters from the Central 
Office notifying members of their election now 
serve adequately for such purposes. There was also 
concern about the possible misuse of membership 
cards or certificates to imply qualifications beyond 
those possessed by individual members. 
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F. Election Procedures 


The Board voted not to follow the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee of Division 12, 
viz., “That a biography of the candidates both for 
divisional and APA offices appear on the current 
election ballot,” in view of the difficulties involved 
and the availability of pertinent information in the 
Directory and in other sources. 

G. Election of Recording Secretary Pro Tem 

Following an advisory mail poll of the Board of 
Directors, the Recording Secretary announced that 
she would be unable to serve during the September 
meetings of the Board and Council, owing to her 
anticipated absence from the country. 

It was voted that, as the first item of business 
at the September meeting of the Council of Repre- 
sentatives, the Board recommend that Arthur W. 
Melton be elected Recording Secretary pro tem. 


H. Future Meetings 

The Executive Secretary reported that the Cen- 
tral Office has begun tentative negotiations with 
hotels in Chicago, which was selected as the site 
of the 1956 meeting in a mail ballot of the Council 
(cf. IIl-A-2). The Board was also informed that 
tentative invitations have been received from Bos- 
ton and Miami Beach for the 1957 convention. 


I. Communications from the Central Office 


It was the sense of the Board that all APA com- 
munications from the Central Office be dated and 
that a standard designation of “subject” be in- 
serted at the top of each communication for ready 
identification. 


J. Scheduling of Board of Directors Meetings 


It was voted that, in so far as at all possible, 
boards and committees which report to the Board 
of Directors meet prior to May 1, and that the 
Board of Directors meet after May 1. 


K. Meetings of Council of Representatives 

It was voted that the Board prepare the Agenda 
for the meetings of the Council of Representatives, 
as heretofore, during the September Board meet- 
ings; that at the opening session of the Council 
meeting, Council members be asked which items 
they wish to discuss; that the name of the Council 
member proposing each item for discussion be re- 
corded with the item nominated; and that all other 
items on the Council Agenda be automatically as- 
sumed to have been accepted by Council. 


~ 


Srxty-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


It was the sense of the Board that, in order to 
facilitate Council procedure, the Board classify 
items on the Council Agenda into routine and con- 
troversial items. 

The Board voted to hold a “Dutch treat’’ social 
hour for Board and Council members immediately 
following a session of Council at the next annual 
convention. 

The Board voted that the Executive Secretary be 
instructed to advise the Secretary of each APA 
division and of CSPA that, at the next meeting 
of Council, there will be an of the 
delegation from each division and from CSPA, and 
that each division (as well as CSPA) is requested 
to designate one representative as the chairman or 
senior member whose duty it will be to introduce 
the other members of his delegation for this pur- 


introduction 


pose. 


L. Controversy Regarding Psychological Research 
in New York City School System 

The Board received a communication from SPSSI 
regarding a controversial situation which had arisen 
in connection with a pilot study on personality- 
related factors in the selection of teachers, which 
was being conducted in the New York City school 
system. SPSSI enclosed a draft of a letter which 
it recommended that the Board send to the N. Y. C. 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The Board voted to table the matter in view of 
the complexity of issues involved, the limited time 
for study, and the impracticability of conducting 
an APA investigation. 


M. Expression of Thanks to Central Office 


The Board voted to express thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the Executive Secretary and the Central 
Office staff for their efficient handling of all ar- 
rangements for the Board meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ANNE ANASTASI 
Recording Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1953 
To Council of Representatives: 


The Association for the fiscal year 1953 had a 
total income of $382,857.60. Expenditures totaled 
$390,360.80. Classified with expenditures was an 
item of $7,511.64 for depreciation and $15,000 
committed by Council action for the reserve fund. 
Including these two items as expenditures, the As- 


sociation showed a deficit for the year of $7,503.20. 
A detailed 


shown in the accompanying table. 


and expense is 
Not included in 


the statement are funds received for special proj- 


statement of income 


ects from the U. S. Public Health Service and the 
National Science Foundation. 

Estimates of income and expenditures for 1954 
indicate that an operating deficit, somewhat larger 
than for 1953, will occur. Also, a deficit has been 
budgeted for 1955. 
worth 


The auditor reported for 1953 a net 


of $170,055.51 for the Association. This item was 


building fund contributions which 


totaled $21,450.43 at the end of the year. 


exclusive of 


Respectfully submitted, 


CARROLL L. SHARTLI 


Treasurer 


1953 APA INCOME AND EXPENSI 


Income 


DvEs 
Fellows 
Associates 
Foreign Affiliates 

Students 

Division dues 

Prior year dues 

Back order fee 
Total 


dues 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members and Students 
Abnormal 
Applied 
Comparative 
Consulting 
Experimental 
Monographs 
Review 
Abstracts 
Bulletin 


Abnormal 

Applied 

Comparative 

Consulting 

Experimental 

Monographs 

Review 137 
?.148.46 
936.17 


Total subscriptions 


747 
117 
= 
1.658.95 
Club A . 25.645.01 
A n Psvcholo 
136,729.27 
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OTHER PUBLICATION INCOME: 
Reprints 
Prior and extra publication 
Sale of single and back issues 
Monograph authors 
Advertising 
Sale of journal binders 


Employment Bulletin 
Total other publication 


MISCELLANEOUS INCOME: 
Application fees 
Use of addressograph ........ 


Credit on special assessments 


Rent 


Interest on investments ...... 
Annual meeting (net) ........ 
Overhead reimbursements 
Total miscellaneous ....... 


TOTAL INCOME 


Expense 


PUBLICATION EXPENSES 


Printing 


American Psycholo- 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


6,692.2 
10,306.4 
18,091.2 

; 3,708.7 

881.3 

,276.65 


5939.52 


Abnormal 15,228.60 
Applied 10,760.61 
Comparative 8,186.28 
Consulting 8,302.57 
Experimental 16,937.57 
Abstracts 6,420.64 
Bulletin 13,918.62 
Monographs 2,282.29 
Review 8,167.21 
Directory ....... 15,477 
Ethical Standards .. 5,447.99 
Employment Bul- 
letin 943 .5¢ 
Purchase AJP subscriptions 4,053.05 
9,188.35 
Editors—stipends 5,100.00 
Abstracts office expenses ...... 8,852.50 
Salaries 8,036.66 
Abstractors and 
translators 202.96 
Supplies, telephone, 
postage, miscel- 
laneous ...... 612.88 


GENERAL APA ACTIVITIES: 
Bad debts 
Dues paid to divisions 
Recording Secretary 
Annual election 


Professional services 


Insurance 


168.55 
5,148.23 
400.00 
1,473.71 
2,459.50 

2,199.09 


58,896.29 


19,463.04 


382,857.60 


210.238.94 


Retirement benefits ............ 529.98 
5,708.61 
Memberships and contributions . 1,688.36 
3,027.19 
Telephone and telegraph 1,988.64 
General office expenses ......... 9,229.69 
1,403.34 
Discounts on dues and subscrip- 
Miscellaneous expenses ......... 1,641.90 
Total, general activities ............. 44,725.47 
Boarps AND COMMITTEES 
Board of Directors ............ 2,352.08 
Council of Editors 637.59 
Relations with Social Work 390.38 
Publications Board ............ 1,085.08 
Relations with Psychiatry 499.46 
Program Committee .......... 242.69 
Scientific and Professional Ethics 70.65 
Policy and Planning 798.26 
Audio-Visual Aids ......... “pas 15.51 
International Relations ........ 251.74 
Relations with Other Professions 0.0( 
Public Relations ....... 55.65 
1,297.34 
House Committee ............. 79.00 
Legislative Matters—State Legis- 
Education and Training Board 
Academic Freedom ............ 0.00 
Ethical Standards ............. 20.69 
Program Policy Ad Hoc ....... 373.54 
1,398.75 
2,700.0¢ 
Professional Liability Insurance 100.01 
International Congress ......... 3,500.01 
Total, boards and committees ......... 20,940.79 
BuILpING EXPENSES: 
1,884.56 
7,511.64 
4,872.24 
Supplies and miscellaneous 1,711.72 
Total building expenses ................. 18,575.28 


1 Includes supplementary issue. 

2 Operate on September—September year. 

* Includes 1/40 value of building plus 1/10 value of furniture and 
equipment September 7, 1954. 


451.00 
2,657.86 
898.52 
. 1,000.00 
3,205.14 
443.29 
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MAJOR ACTIVITIES OF THE POLICY AND 
PLANNING BOARD DURING 1953-1954 


POLICY AND PLANNING BOARD 


URING the past year members of the 
Policy and Planning Board engaged in ex- 
tensive correspondence concerning the 

problems confronting the APA, and the Board con- 

vened for two physical meetings, the last of which 
took place at the APA headquarters in Washington 

on March 23, 24, and 25. 


REVIEW OF DIVISIONAL BYLAWS 


Completing a task begun the preceding year, the 
Board analyzed the bylaws of all APA divisions 
with a view to determining ways in which a desir- 
able degree of uniformity might be attained. The 
bylaws of some divisions were found to contain 
some inconsistencies and to conflict with APA By- 
laws. The results of the survey and a number of 
suggested changes were transmitted to the officers 
of all divisions for their consideration. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF 
STRUCTURE 


DIVISIONAL 


During 1954 and 1955 it will be the duty of the 
Policy and Planning Board to conduct its quinquen- 
nial review of the structure and functions of the 
APA. In the course of the past year various prob- 
lems connected with this review 
sidered by the Board, and many of these have been 
found to involve the divisional 
national association. At its March meeting the 
Board devoted a great deal of time to discussion 
of the proper functions of the divisions. 


have been con- 


structure of the 


It was the consensus that the national associa- 
tion has grown so large that the mere existence of 
special interest groups can no longer be considered 
justification for the establishment of new divisions. 
Furthermore, the Board reached the conclusion that 
a reorganization of the existing divisional structure 
is called for. It was felt that should 
probably be regarded primarily as a provision for 
political representation, whereas the needs of special 
interest groups will have to be met by special ar- 
rangements within or even between large divisions. 

The Board’s proposal for divisional reorganiza- 
tion envisages a reduction in the number of di- 


divisions 


visions from 17 to 6. The details of this proposal 
and its rationale are set forth in a preliminary 
draft which has been circulated to all members of 
Board of Directors, 


Council, to the and to the 


officers of all divisions. It is the intent of the 
Policy and Planning Board to seek comments and 
criticisms from this audience and to revise the 


The 
next step will be to publish the revised proposal 


proposal in the light of the reactions received. 


in the American Psychologist so that the entire 
membership will have an opportunity to study and 
evaluate the Board’s suggestions. After sufficient 
time has elapsed so that the membership has had 
opportunity to communicate with the Board, the 
proposal will be reworked and, if the general re- 
sponse has been favorable, submitted to Council 
for action. The Board wishes to move deliberately 
in this matter and to bring its final suggestions be- 
fore the Council of Representatives only after the 
entire membership has had an opportunity to con- 
sider the changes which are being recommended. 


STUDY OF 
PROCEDURI 


MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS AND 
FOR ELECTIONS 


APA 
Membership Committee and a request from the 


Acting upon a communication from the 
Board of Directors for re-examination of member- 
ship requirements and procedures for election, the 
Policy and Planning Board took under considera- 
tion problems involved in the selection of Fellows 
of the APA. 

The APA Bylaws list the minimum standards for 
Fellowship as follows: (1) a doctoral degree based 
in part upon a psychological dissertation conferred 
by a graduate school of recognized standing, ex- 
cept when waived in exceptional cases by the 
Council of Representatives on presentation of evi- 
dence of outstanding achievement in psychological 
research or theory, (2) prior membership as an 
Associate, and (3) five years of acceptable profes- 
sional experience subsequent to the granting of the 
doctoral degree. 

Divisions are free to impose additional require- 
ments for Fellowship and many of them do so. 
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However, this is not true in all instances, and the 
result is that members of some divisions become 
eligible for Fellowship by virtue of having survived 
in a psychological job for five years after earning 
‘the doctoral degree. In an attempt to “restore 
to Fellowship some measure of the distinction it 
once held,’ the Membership Committee recom- 
mended that steps be taken to insure that indi- 
viduals elected to Fellowship be shown to have 


made significant contributions to psychology. 
These contributions would not necessarily be 


limited to those made through research or theory. 
Outstanding teachers, administrators, or applied 
psychologists might well be credited with contribu- 
tions qualifying them for the status of Fellow. The 
Membership Committee suggested that the current 
Bylaw be altered to achieve the aim outlined above. 

The Policy and Planning Board agreed that the 
present Bylaw should be amended so that the 
standards which it describes are retained and a 
fourth requirement be added that candidates must 
have made significant contributions to psychology. 
If the amended Bylaw were adopted, its imple- 
mentation would depend upon action at the di- 
visional level. Therefore, the Board formulated 
several suggestions to be transmitted to the officers 
of the several divisions. The general aims of the 
suggestions were: (1) to insure a formal and in- 
tensive examination of each candidate for Fellow- 
ship by divisional committees, and (2) to insure 
that members of each division become Fellows as 
soon as they meet the requirements. 

In connection with the consideration of problems 
of membership, the Policy and Planning Board 
reached the conclusion that the existing Student 
Journal Group should be discontinued and that 
graduate students in psychology should be given 
the title Student Affiliate. The status of Student 
Affiliates would be the same as that currently as- 
signed to Foreign Affiliates. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN NATIONAL AND STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


For some time the Policy and Planning Board 
has had under consideration a number of problems 
concerning relationships between the APA and the 
various state associations. The same problems 
have concerned the Executive Committee of the 
Conference of State Psychological Associations. 
The Executive Committee has requested that the 
Policy and Planning Board refrain from recom- 


mending any changes in the structure of the Con- 
ference or in its relationship to the APA until there 
has been ample opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas between representatives of the Council and 
of the Board. In the conviction that relations with 
state associations raise problems basic to the func- 
tion of the APA, and that future increase in the 
importance of state functions may eventually re- 
quire significant changes in the organization of the 
APA, the Policy and Planning Board decided that 
a separate committee should be formed to work 
closely with representatives of the CSPA in specify- 
ing and suggesting solutions to the more pressing 
problems confronting the Conference and the na- 
tional association. Drs. McGregor and Wolfle 
agreed to act in this capacity. 

An immediate problem involving state associa- 
tions and the APA has to do with Article 13, Sec- 
tion III of the APA Bylaws which states that 
“each affiliated state society shall exercise such 
control over its membership that membership in 
the affiliated organization shall not imply member- 
ship in the American Psychological Association.” 
Some state associations wish to require prior mem- 
bership in the APA of all candidates for member- 
ship in the state organization. Accordingly, the 
Executive Committee of the Conference of State 
Psychological Associations recommended that the 
foregoing Bylaw be amended by inserting the word 
“necessarily” between the words “not” and “im- 
ply.” 

In addition, the Executive Committee suggested 
certain changes in Article 13, Section II of the 
current Bylaws. This section at present reads in 
part as follows: “. . . a state psychological associa- 
tion shall be representative of all the scientific and 
professional interests of psychologists within the 
state . and its membership shall not be re- 
stricted on any basis other than psychological in- 
terests and qualifications or place of residence or 
work.” The amendment suggested by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the CSPA would involve adding 
the following phrase: “Criteria of such interests 
and qualifications may be determined by the state 
associations.” 

At the request of the Board of Directors, the 
Policy and Planning Board considered the recom- 
mendations from the CSPA and the Board con- 
cluded that within broad limits the state associa- 
tions should have the power of creating their own 
membership requirements. Furthermore, such as- 
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sociations as wish to do so should be empowered to 
require APA membership as a prerequisite to mem- 
bership in the state association. The amendments 
to Sections {I and III of Article 13 suggested by the 
Executive Committee of the CSPA were 
mended by the Policy and Planning Board. 


recom- 


REVIEW OF SURVEY PROJECTS 


The current status of Survey Projects A and B 
was reviewed by the Board which expressed itself 
as satisfied with progress made to date. 


PROMOTION OF PSYCHOLOGY AS A SCIENCE 


The Board gave special consideration to the fact 
that whereas a great deal of effort and money has 
been invested in recent years in the promotion of 
psychology as a profession, considerably less at- 
tention has been paid to psychology as a science. 
It was felt that specific action aimed at promoting 
the science of psychology might well be considered 
a primary task of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

Certain steps in this direction have already been 
taken and were strongly approved by the Policy 
and Planning Board. Among these have been the 
creation of a new Board for Scientific Development 
as well as the plan of the Board of Directors to 
create a special award to be conferred upon ad- 
vanced research workers who have made distin- 
guished contributions to science in psychology. 

The Policy and Planning Board discussed the 
desirability of extending the principle of public 
awards for distinguished research to permit the 
recognition of special excellence in younger scien- 
tists. For example, a special category of awards 
might be created for psychologists under 35 years 
of age. 

One of the most important problems in promoting 
psychology as a science is the recruitment of 
promising young men and women who will even- 
tually become professional psychologists. Several 
large business companies have recognized the value 


of selecting and training gifted young people for 
specialized research upon problems in which the 
industry is interested. 
such as cancer research, concerted effort is made to 


In some fields of science, 


attract future research workers from the secondary 
school level. 

The Policy and Planning Board discussed the 
possibility that the American Psychological As 
sociation might be well advised to allot some mod 
est amount of money to cover the summer expenses 
of a small number of high school students who 
could work as junior assistants in psychological 
laboratories. It was agreed that a high school 
graduate preparing to go to college might receive 
valuable training and experience by spending part 
or all of a summer in an environment where vigor- 
ous prosecution of psychological research was in 
An additional possibility mentioned was 
that a comparable arrangement for college freshmen 


progress. 


and sophomores might be worthy of serious con 
sideration. 

The suggestions outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs were regarded as exceedingly tentative by 
the Board, but it that the 
problem of promoting the scientific side of psy- 


was agreed general 
chology was a real and pressing one, and that these 
and possibly other solutions should be taken under 


advisement by the membership. 


ELECTION OF A CHAIRMAN 


At the conclusion of its meeting on March 25, 
the Board elected as Chairman Dr. Harry Harlow 
to serve for one year, starting September 1954. 


FrANK A. Beacu, Chairman 
Joun W. GARDNER 

QUINN McNEMAR 

Dorotuy C. ADKINS 

Harry F. HarLtow 

DAEL WOLFLE 

ANN MAGARET GARNER 
NIcHOLAS Hopps 

DoucLas McGREGOR 
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REPORT OF THE ELECTION COMMITTEE’ 


APA ELECTION COMMITTEE 


CTING in accordance with the Bylaws, the 

Election Committee assumed responsibility 

for two elections in the spring of 1954, a 
vote on three proposed amendments to the Bylaws, 
and the nomination and election of a President- 
elect of the Association. The ballots were mailed 
and counted by the Central Office on behalf of the 
Election Committee. The Central Office also 
carried out by mail the procedures for the election 
of officers and representatives of the divisions. The 
results of the divisional elections were reported to 
the respective divisions. 


THE E™.ECTION OF PRESIDENT-ELECT 


The Election Committee certifies to the Council 
of Representatives that Theodore M. Newcomb of 
the University of Michigan was elected President- 
elect, to take office at the close of the 1954 Con- 
vention. This result was reported to the member- 
ship in the August American Psychologist 

Election procedures and results. In the interest 
of widely shared understanding, the Election Com- 
mittee has decided, this year, to give a detailed re- 
port of the procedures and results of the election. 
\lthough the process is described in the Bylaws 
(Article IX), 
cedures are not familiar to all members. 

The nominating ballot con- 
tained four blank which each member 
could nominate four persons in the order of his 
According to the Bylaws, the nominating 
procedure determines “a slate including the names 


there is some evidence that the pro- 


Nomination ballot. 


spaces in 
choice. 


of the five persons who received the largest num- 
ber of nominating votes” who are eligible and “will- 
ing to stand for office.” The Election Committee 
does not prepare the slate and has no latitude in 
the selection of nominees. The duty of the Com- 
mittee is to monitor the distribution and counting 
of the ballots and to report the choices made by 
the voting membership. 

In 1954, a total of 2,583 members returned nom- 
inating ballots. They named 1,004 different people 
as their first, second, third, or fourth choices. In 


1The Council of Representatives voted to publish this 
report in the American Psychologist. 


a free-written ballot such a wide scatter is almost 
inevitable. Many of the persons named were in- 
eligible for the office because they were not Fellows, 
as required by the Bylaws, but no Associate re- 
ceived as many nominating votes as any nominee 
placed on the final ballot. 

Further analysis of the results of the nominating 
ballot shows that the scattering is not as 
great as the naming of 1,004 persons would imply. 
The members gave 250 persons two or more first- 


real 


choice nominating votes, 112 persons five or more, 
and 64 persons ten or more. When auditing the 
primary ballot, the Chairman of the Election Com- 
mittee was struck by the high “visibility” of the 
nominees. They have contributed notably to re- 
search, written widely read books, and served the 
Only 11 
of the 250 persons who received two or more first- 
choice votes were not known by name to the Chair- 


Association in officers and on committees. 


man; every one of the 112 who received five or 
more votes bore a familiar name. 

The nominating votes were counted by a “pref- 
erential count,” as specified by the Bylaws. There 
are several ways to make a preferential count. The 
method used for the nominating ballot is the 
weighted vote method, as decided by a former 
Election Committee and Board of Directors quite 
a number of years ago. First choices were weighted 
TABLE 1 


RESULTS OF THE NOMINATING BALtor, 1954 


Number of Votes in Eacl 
Rank Position 
ist |} 2nd | 3rd ith 
(W =4) | (W =3) (W =2) | (W=1) | 
1 (acc.)* 121 64 50 | 33 | 809 
2 (acc.) 87 
3 (acc.) 91 50 34 0 | 62 
4 (decl.) 56 | 68 51 48 578 
5 (acc.) 59 53 52 31 | 530 
6 (decl.) 64 | 54 20 | 30 488 
7 (acc.) 62 | 34 of 446 
8 | 48 | 42 | 40 | 28 | 426 
9 & 2 52 | 34 | 390 
10 z.. 38 26 | 10 | 388 
* (acc.) indicates ‘“‘accepted’’; (decl.) indicates ‘‘declined.”" The 
nominees whose ranks were 4 and 6 declined nomination. The final 
nominees were those whose ranks in the primary ballot were 1, 2, 3, 5, 


and 7. 
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TABLE 2 


RESULTS OF THE ELECTION BALLOT, 1954 


| ist 2nd 3rd | 4th 
Nominee Count Count | Count | Count 
A* | 1819 1973 | 2174 | 2917* 
B 1100 1215 | 1575° | 2241 
te 1021 1226 1477 
D 846 
Invalidt 30 64 132 
| —— - | | 
Total 5290 | 5290 | 5290 | 5290 


* Nominee A is Theodore M. Newcomb, who was elected. The 
identities of the other four nominees are not disclosed in relation to the 
number of votes they received. 

t Ballots indicated as “invalid” did not rank all five nominees 
For example, there were 30 ballots which ranked nominee E first and 
did not rank order the other nominees. 


4; second choices, 3; third choices, 2; and fourth 
choices, 1. Table 1 shows the complete tabulation 
for the ten highest-ranking nominees. 

In Tables 1 and 2, the nominees are not identi- 
fied by name. They were not “candidates”; they 
did not “run” for office but were drafted by the 
members. Therefore the Election Committee 
It may be 


stated that, of the ten high-ranking nominees, five 


wishes to avoid invidious comparisons. 


are most identified with general experimental psy- 
chology, three with social, and one each with de- 
The designations 
1 to 10 in Table 1 bear no systematic relationship 
to the designations A to E in Table 2. 

The election ballot. The second ballot sent to 
the membership contained the names of the five 


velopmental and measurement. 


nominees arranged in alphabetical order. The 
members voted by ranking these five names from 
1 to 5. A total of 5,290 members cast ballots. 

The preferential count of the election ballots 
“Hare system,” the method which 
the Association has used since 1945 and perhaps 
earlier. By the Hare system, the nominees are 
first arranged in the order of the number of first- 
Then, the lowest-ranking 
nominee is eliminated, and his votes redistributed 
to the next choice of the voters who had ranked him 
first. This process is continued by steps until one 
nominee has a majority of all votes cast. Table 2 
shows the complete count of the 1954 election 
ballot. 

Some further clarification of the process of count- 
ing preferential votes by the Hare system can be 
seen from Table 2. Nominee E ranked lowest on 
the first count. Therefore, the ballots of the 624 
members who ranked E first were redistributed to 


was made by the 


choice votes received. 


their second choices, 154 of them going to A, 115 
to B, 205 to C, 120 to D, and 30 to no one because 
of the absence of an indicated second choice. Add- 
ing these numbers to the first column gives the 
results in the “2nd count” column. Analogous 
processes governed the third and fourth counts. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BYLAWS 


In the voting on the three proposed amendments 
to the Bylaws, 5,204 members returned ballots. 
Proposal 1, that the Chairman of the Conference 
of State Psychological Associations be an ex officio 
member of the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, was disapproved by the members. Proposal 2, 
concerning division funds, and Proposal 3, con- 
cerning the Committee on Scientific and Profes- 
sional Ethics and Conduct, were approved. Table 
3 shows the results of the ballot. 

A casual glance would seem to show that the 
vote on the first proposal was “close,” with 49.85% 
of the valid votes favoring it, and 50.15% op- 
The Bylaws (Article XX, Sec. 2) require, 
however, that amendments must be passed by two- 
The vote of 49.85% 


for approval falls significantly short of the re- 


| yosed. 


thirds of the members voting. 


quired 66.67%. Proposals 2 and 3 were approved 
by 95% and 85% of the voters, respectively. 

For the formal record, the Election Committee 
certifies that the Bylaws of the Association were 
amended as follows: 


Article XIX, Section 5, was amended to read: 


5. All unexpended funds at the end of the fiscal year 
allocated to Divisions from Association dues shall revert 
to the treasury of the Association, unless the Board of Di 
rectors and the Division in question agree that these funds 
be allowed to accumulate. Should unexpended funds re 
main in excess of the amount agreed upon, such funds will 
revert to the treasury of the Association. These provisi: 
chall not apply to any special assessments collected in the 
name of the Division 


Article II, Section 10, was amended to read: 
10. A member may be dropped from membership for 


conduct which in anywise tends to injure the Association 


TABLE 3 


RESULTS OF BALLOT ON AMENDMENTS TO ByLAWws 


Dis- | No |;... 


Proposed Amendment Approve approve! Vote Invalid | Total 
— — - — — — | 
1. Membership of 
Board of Directors | 2579 2595 | 27 3 5204 
2. Division funds 4936 251 16 1 5204 
3. Ethics Committee | 4373 786 | 42 3 5204 
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or to affect adversely its reputation or which is contrary to 
or destructive of its object. Charges of injurious conduct 
shall not be entertained against a member unless the precise 
nature of the charges be submitted to the Committee on 
Scientific and Professional Ethics and Conduct which shall 
have the power to determine whether the charges shall be 
dropped, whether the accused shall be given 2n oppor- 
tunity to resign, or whether the charge shal! be referred 
to the Board of Directors for review and possibie recom- 
mendation to the Council of Representatives for action. 
Conviction of a member felony involving moral 
turpitude automatically brings this case, without necessity 
of formal complaints, before the Committee on Scientific 
and Professional Ethics Conduct; and he may be 
dropped from membership by the Council of Representa- 
In other cases, 


for a 


and 
tives without the necessity of a hearing. 
whenever charges are referred to the Council of Repre- 
sentatives, no person shall be dropped from the member- 
ship except after opportunity to be heard in person, if 
practicable, or represented by counsel, and then only by a 
three-fourths vote of the Representatives present at the 
Council meeting which considers the matter. 


Article XI, Section 5, was amended to read: 


5. The Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics 
and Conduct shall of members from 
different parts of the country for terms of five years. It 


consist five elected 
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shall be the duty of this committee to receive and investi- 
gate complaints of unethical conduct of Fellows, Associ- 
ates and Affiliates; to endeavor to settle cases privately; to 
report annually to the Council of Representatives on types 
of cases investigated with specific description of difficult or 
recalcitrant cases; to recommend dropping from member- 
ship, as provided in Article II, section 10; and to formulate 
from time to time rules or principles of ethics for adoption 
by the Association. The work of this Committee, including 
information and recommendation on all cases before it, shall 
be kept confidential except it shall cooperate in exchanging 
pertinent information needed in the work of the Member- 
ship Committee and the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology. 


According to the Bylaws (Article XX, Sec. 2) no 
further action is required on these two amendments. 
The amendments go into effect when the Election 
Committee has certified the results of the poll to 
the Council of Representatives at its 1954 annual 
meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. McV. Hunt 
ROBERT R. SEARS 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE ON THE 
CENTRAL OFFICE’ 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


THE CENTRAL OFFICE REVISITED 


E were the second annual committee 

appointed to study the Central Office. 

President Mowrer notified us in March 
and on the morning of April 28 we descended on 
Headquarters where we were received with all the 
hospitality regularly shown to visiting firemen, both 
official and unofficial. We stayed through the day 
and into the evening. 

Like the committee of the year before, we were 
pleased and impressed. Our national headquarters 
on Sixteenth Street has a certain solid luster that fills 
the visiting psychologist with pride of membership 

and pride of ownership.* But more important 
than the physical appointments of this fine old 
mansion are the quality and competence of the 
staff. Its members seem to us to have a high sense 
of common purpose and a deep concern for the 
effectiveness of their service to the APA. 

As an organization the Central Office is fresh and 
Like the APA itself, the Central Office has 
been growing and changing so fast that there are 
no hard-crusted traditions to determine how things 
Procedures that worked for the APA of 
6,000 members six years ago will not serve for the 
12,000 members of today, and the devising of new 
ways of doing things is a necessary part of the 
day’s work. Consequently, a lively self-criticism 
animates the staff, and with the need for constant 
change goes the feeling that it takes a lot of running 
merely to stay in the same place. Maybe if the 
APA would slow down for a spell, the Central 
Office could get caught up with the job and settle 
back into a stable routine. But since there is no 
promise of such a slowdown in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, the staff will probably have to continue to 
live with a sense of urgency. And the rest of us 
will have to try to understand that the Central 
Office suffers far more chagrin than the member- 
ship when errors occur and things do not get done 
on time. 

Once we had been briefed on the magnitude and 


alive. 


get done. 


1 The Council of Representatives voted to publish this re- 


2 Before this splendid building is really ours we must 
pay the building deficit which now stands at $75,000 


complexity of the Central Office function, we tried 
to find out whether the staff is shorthanded. The 
answer seems to be yes and no. Averaged over the 
year the work load is probably commensurate with 
the size of the force, but many activities, like the 
annual meeting, create peak loads that require a 
concentrated push. 
quered by flexibility: people drop their regular 
tasks and pitch in wherever they are needed. The 
high quality of the staff at all levels makes this 
flexibility possible. There are few who cannot help 
out with some job other than their own, and we 
found no one who resented the need for doing so. 
All of this suggests that there are few dull moments 
around the Central Office. 
high. We judge that the leadership provided by the 


The peaks are now being con- 


Morale seems to be 


Executive Secretary is in no small mesure responsi 
ble for the successful operation of our national 
headquarters. 

Size and functions. Over the past few years the 
growth of the staff has paralleled that of the total 
organization. Here are some comparative figures 
for two different years. 


1950 1954 
Total staff 134 24} 
Professional staff 5 6} 
APA membership 7,273 12,300 
No. committees and boards 24 44 
Total APA budget $256.675 $421.539 


The ratio of one employee to more than 500 
members seems conservative enough, considering 
the number of chores the membership has thought 
up for the Central Office to perform. 

These chores can be grouped under ten distin- 
guishable but sometimes overlapping functions, as 
follows: 


1. General Administration 
Staff work for boards and divisions 
Correspondence, phone calls, visitors 
Contacting other associations and agencies 
Planning, writing, troubleshooting 

2. Employment Office 
Publication of Bulletin 
Contacting and interviewing 
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port in the American Psychologist. 
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3. Public Information 
Releases and articles 
Press relations at meetings 
Association booklets 
4. Business and Records 
Cashiering and accounting 
Membership records and bills 
Printing, purchasing, payrolls 
Back orders, addressograph 
. Membership 
Process 2,000-plus Associate and Fellow 
applications 
6. Directory of Members 
7. Editorial 
Nine journals—5,000-plus pages 
8. An.2rican Psychologist 
Fill it up and get it out 
9. Conference of State Psychological Associa- 
tions 
Staff work 
Newsletter 
). Education and Training 
Staff work for E & T Board and its com- 
mittees 


~~ 


in addition to these regular functions, the Cen- 
tral Office houses other important activities of 


the APA. These pertain to: 


1. Scientific Register 
Project B of the National Science Foundation 
Study of Psychology 


These activities involve another half dozen people, 
more or less, and although some of them are clearly 
temporary, in one form or another such activities 
may be always with us. This raises the question: 
what is the basis of these arrangements, and should 
the bookkeeping be such that a cost accounting is 
possible? But potentially more important, per- 
haps, is the question, who sets the ground rules, 
the parietal rules, and personnel rules for the quasi- 
employees who work in but not for the Central 
Office. We detect no present cause for alarm, but 
we foresee the possibility of difficult double stand- 
ards if there is no clear “base command” to deter- 
mine who can do what on the premises. Maybe 
the Board of Directors should consider formulating 
a directive covering this problem before the matter 
has a chance to get sticky. 

This is one of the problems to which we would 
like to call attention. It is small—and only poten- 
tially a problem. So are the others which we shall 
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mention. As you can readily see, we found no 
actual problems of any great moment, so we went 
digging for potential problems. Here is what we 
found. 

Procedures. Even though the exponential growth 
curve of the APA extrapolates to a million members 
by 1995 we have a right to be skeptical that so 
much psychological ferment will really come to 
pass. Nothing grows exponentially for long, and 
perhaps now is as good a time as any to proceed on 
the assumption that it would profit the organiza- 
tion to formalize its functions and procedures, or 
at least try to make them as explicit as possible. 
We do not advocate the dead hand of rigidity, but 
we believe that a manual of systems and procedures 
could be prepared, and that it would serve a useful 
purpose. It should probably be geared to the 
questions that must be answered periodically in a 
professional organization. Without such a manual 
someone must periodically try to remember who is 
supposed to do what when. And if someone goofs 
off—the deluge! V. at we have in mind is analo- 
gous to the handbook prepared for the officers of 
the divisions. 

The detailing of systems and procedures would 
lay the basis for a further definition of jobs, roles, 
and responsibilities to which the over-all personnel 
policy could be realistically adjusted. In addition, 
it might cushion the shock of personnel turnover. 

Turnover. In some ways the turnover in Central 
Office personnel has been large. Of the two dozen 
employees, only six have been in the office for more 
than a year. Fortunately those who are more than 
yearlings are mostly the key personnel, so the prob- 
lem of turnover has not in fact been serious. We 
gather that the fact of so many new faces on the 
scene is due partly to growth and partly to the 
policy of hiring talented wives of men temporarily 
in Washington. These wives meet the high cut-off 
scores on the aptitude tests they are required to 
take, and they perform well on the job. But of 
course they follow their husbands. We see no cause 
for alarm in this turnover. It has advantages as 
well as disadvantages, and in any case we realize 
that the Executive Secretary must be free to hire 
whom he wants and to adjust his policies to the 
realities of the local job market. 

Potentially more serious is the possibility of turn- 
over among those who fill roles that might be 
likened to “department heads.” No one is indis- 
pensable, of course, but dispensing with the dis- 
pensable can set the organization temporarily back 
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on its heels. This issue is tied inevitably to the 
larger issue of security. 

Security. No one has permanent tenure in the 
Central Office. This we believe is proper, for the 
concept of tenure in the academic tradition is 
hardly applicable to the headquarters of a pro- 
fessional organization. It must be remembered that 
academic tenure has its raison d’étre in the uni- 
versities’ determination to guarantee freedom in re- 
search and teaching. Even in the universities the 
administrative and business officers do not usually 
have tenure except as they may have acquired it by 
virtue of an academic appointment. 
freedom of inquiry is not at issue, the rules of the 
market place should apply. In particular, the gov- 
erning consideration should be the long-run best 
interests of the organization. It would be im- 
proper, for example, for a given Board of Directors 
to try to bind the organization to pay any given 
salary in perpetuity. 

On the other hand, the experience of the market 
place suggests that our interests may be better 
served if the members of the Central Office are 
made to feel a proper measure of security. They 
have a right to expect that good service will be re- 
warded and that dismissals will not be capricious. 

This brings us to the specific problem created 
by a ruling to the effect that the professional staff 
of the Central Office shall be employed for a period 
not to exceed one year beyond the departure of the 
Executive Secretary, if and when. Although we ap- 
preciate the wisdom of ensuring to a néw Execu- 
tive Secretary a free hand in assembling a com- 
patible team, we mistrust the implied threat to the 
staff’s sense of security, and we hate to think what 
might befall the affairs of the APA if there were 
indeed a complete and sudden turnover among the 
professional staff. Presumably, if a new Executive 
Secretary so chooses he can recommend that any or 
all be continued in their jobs, so the threat of 
turnover is probably more apparent than real 
unless in the meantime the “one year” ruling has 
caused the staff to scatter to other jobs. 

As we see it, the present rule is an unnecessary 
specification of policy, and it implies consequences 
it does not intend. We assume that any employee 
not appointed for a specific term can be removed 
by the same process by which he was appointed. If 
this is so, then the security of the employee rests 
on the sense of equity and fairness of those who 
have the power of appointment. We believe that 
the nature and operation of this power of appoint- 


In jobs where 


un 


ment needs to be made crystal clear to the em- 


ployees. There should be no misunderstanding 
about it. And tenure should not, we believe, be 


made to depend upon the departure of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. In the nature of a national head- 
quarters, the employees of its Central Office can 
have no greater job security than the good will of 
the organization, but they should certainly have no 
less. 

The Executive Secretary. Like the committee 
that preceded us we commend Dr. Sanford on his 
conception of his role, and especially on his ful- 
fillment thereof. As the Central Office grows, many 
of the functions listed above begin to operate like 
separate departments, and as time goes on they 
more and more decentralized—which is 
The job of the Executive Secretary then 


become 
proper. 
is to do all the many things that fall to none of 
the departments. This is a very big job already, 
and as the APA grows it will get bigger. 
do we keep from swamping the secretarial boat? 
One possibility is to create additional departments 
as rapidly as separable functions grow large enough 
to justify their departmentalization. This will re- 
duce the load to some degree, but there is a limit 
to what fractionation can accomplish. We feel 
therefore that thought should be given to the possi- 
bility of providing for a deputy to the Secretary— 
someone who might stand second in command and 
share the Secretary’s general chores and his gen- 
eral surveillance of other functions. Perhaps at the 
moment this is not a pressing need, but it may well 
become one in the future. It needs to be thought 
about. We need to ensure that office chores do not 
take all the time of the chief officer, for he is the 
one who must be free to worry about the APA’s 
over-all and to contacts 
among other agencies and other professional circles. 
And further- 
more, since we understand he has not found time to 


How then 


mission make outside 


He must remain our chief statesman. 


do so in the last four years, we suggest that the 
present incumbent ought sometime to take his eight 
dependents away on a month’s vacation. 

In conclusion we wish to thank all the members 
of the Central Office who gave us their time and 
attention and who discussed their problems with 
frankness and understanding. 


S. S. Chairman 
WAYNE DENNIs (ex officio) 
CHARLES S$. GERSONI 

J. Q. 


PRINCIPLES OF TENURE’ 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND CONDITIONS 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Tentative) 


Principle 1. Acceptance of a position. Wherever 
possible the precise terms and conditions of the 
appointment of a psychologist, including oppor- 
tunities for advancement, for tenure, and criteria 
for termination of appointment, etc., should be 
stated in writing and be in the possession of both 
institution and psychologist before the appointment 
is made. 

In those cases where the conditions of employ- 
ment cannot be stated precisely in advance, an 
orderly procedure should be specified to insure that 
neither interpretations of the psychologist’s func- 
tions nor the functions themselves may be changed 
in an arbitrary or unfair manner. The procedure 
should involve the right of appeal by the psy- 
chologist to the governing board of an institution 
or a disinterested committee appointed by the gov- 
erning board for adjudication of the problems in- 
volved. 

Principle 2. Work standards. Waving accepted 
a job, the psychologist in his job is ethically 
bound: (a) to advance the legitimate interests of 
his employer; (4) to observe ethical relations with 
his colleagues; and (c) to observe his ethical ob- 
ligations as a scientist, teacher, practitioner, and 
citizen. All of these obligations are specified in the 
code of ethics of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

Principle 3. Termination of appointment by an 
employer. Under ordinary circumstances, termina- 
tion of the appointment of a psychologist by an 
employer should occur only after appropriate no- 
tice has been given the employee. Ideally, the con- 
ditions of termination should exist as part of the 
conditions of the original employment contract. 
In any case, the employer should, in terminating 
the employment of a psychologist, do so in such 


1The Council of Representatives voted that this state- 
ment be published in the American Psychologist with a 
request for critical comments from members of the APA. 
Members may send their comments to the APA Executive 
Secretary. 


a manner as to allow the psychologist ample time 
to make appropriate plans, seek new employment, 
and maintain his professional activities in an un- 
broken sequence. In no case, should notice of 
termination be given less than two months before 
the stated date of termination. 

Termination of an appointment for reasons re- 
flecting upon the character, motives, usefulness, 
competence, or cooperativeness of a psychologist 
should be considered by the governing board of an 
institution or a disinterested committee appointed 
by the governing board. When the facts of a case 
are in dispute, the accused psychologist should re- 
ceive a statement in writing of the charges against 
him and he should be heard in his own defense. 
He should be permitted to have an advisor, and a 
stenographic record of the hearing should be avail- 
able. 

Principle 4. Termination of appointment by the 
employee. The psychologist has ethical obligations 
as an employee. He must, in seeking a change in 
employment, show due regard for the interests of 
his present employer. He should not change his 
position in a manner or by means of methods that 
violate the code of ethics of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 

Principle 5. Method of appealing to the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. When a psycholo- 
gist feels that he is the victim of violations of the 
preceding principles (set down as reasonable) he 
may appeal his case to the appropriate body of 
the American Psychological Association. The 
written communication of the aggrieved should 
contain documentary evidence that (a) conditions 
of employment have been violated and/or (0) that 
principles of termination have been violated. 

The cognizant committee may thereupon, after 
reviewing the evidence, send a letter of inquiry to 
the governing board of the accused institution. 
The letter will request information on (@) the in- 
stitution’s written rules concerning conditions of 
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employment, () the specific conditions of appoint- 
ment of the aggrieved employee, and (c) a state- 
ment concerning the adequacy of maintenance of 
these conditions during his employment. In ad- 
dition information will be sought, for comparison 
with Principle 3, on the institution’s criteria for 
termination of an appointment. 

Principle 6. 
If the charges of the aggrieved psychologist, as in- 
vestigated by the procedures specified in Principle 
5, are substantiated by the review committee of 
the American Psychological Association, these find- 
ings are to be reported to Council after review and 


Findings of the review committee. 


with recommendation by the Board of Directors. 
If Board recommends censure either of the Associa- 
tion member or the employing institution, such 
action may not become final except by a_ two- 
thirds vote of the Council at the annual business 


meeting. The findings in the vote will be pub- 
lished in the American Psychologist. 

Principle 7. 
incom petence. 


Special cases involving charges of 
In the special instance when a case 
involves charges of professional incompetence 
against a psychologist, the psychologist may appeal 
to the American Psychological Association for re- 
view of the evidence on this specific issue, with the 
aim of re-establishing his professional reputation. 
The findings of the review poard will be published 
in the American Psychologist. The procedure 
specified in this section is above and beyond the 


procedures embodied in Principles 5 and 6. 


Marion A. BILLs 

CLARENCE H. GrAHAM, Chairman 
H. H. REMMERS 

C. Rocer Myers 

Jean W. MACFARLANE 
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INTERNSHIP TRAINING IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY’ 


COMMITTEE ON PRACTICUM TRAINING, EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING BOARD 


HE internship has, for many years, been 

recognized as an essential part of the train- 

ing of the clinical psychologist. Ever since 
APA first concerned itself with the training of 
clinical psychologists, it has become increasingly 
interested in the kind of internship experiences 
which make up part of this training. In 1950 
tentative recommendations were made to establish 
standards for practicum training in clinical psy- 
chology. These were approved by the Council of 
Representatives and were published in the Ameri- 
can Psychologist.2, In September 1951 the Educa- 
cation and Training Board was established, con- 
sisting of five committees, of which one was the 
Committee on Practicum Training.* The major 
work of this Committee during the three years of 
its existence has been to acquaint itself with the 
current status of internship facilities in clinical 
psychology, by visits to some 40 agencies, by a 
agencies, and by 
regional meetings of chiefs of practicum agencies. 


questionnaire survey of 176 


These procedures also served to inform psycholo- 
gists actually engaged in practicum training about 
existing conditions in their field. This article is a 
summarization of the information collected so far, 
not “nly for psychologists working in the area of 
practicum training, but for psychologists in general 
who recognize the importance of this experience 
even though it is not their primary concern. 

Two sizable groups of training facilities are not 
covered in this report. First are government agen- 
cies (VA, Army Student Program, etc.) omitted 
partly because they were too numerous to visit 


and partly because these agencies have better chan- 


1 The Council of Representatives voted to publish this 
report in the American Psychologist. 

2 APA COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOL- 
Standards for practicum training in clinical psy- 
chology: tentative recommendations. Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 594-609. 

8 APA EpUCATION AND TRAINING BOARD. 
tion and training structure for the APA. 
gist, 1952, 7, 3-7. 


OGY. 


A new educa- 
Amer. Psycholo- 


nels of information than the isolated, individual 
agency. Also, internships operated by departments 
of psychology are not included in this report. The 
problems these facilities face are different from that 
of integrating the primary function of the agency 
with that of training clinical students. The major 
efforts of the committee were confined to the in- 
ternship rather than the clerkship level. The com- 
mittee has felt that by limiting its work in these 
ways, the information which was obtained would 
be more meaningful and more useful. 


I. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Of our sources of information, the most quantifi- 
able is the questionnaire devised by the Committee. 
This was sent to the chief psychologist of every 
agency we were able to learn about which might 
have internship training. The questionnaire was 
returned by 129, or 73%, of the 176 agencies to 
which it was sent. Of the total returned 
40%) indicated that their programs were limited 
to the clerkship level or that they had no current 


52 (or 


training program, thus validating our impression 
that we had erred in the direction of including too 
many agencies, rather than in omitting many. On 
the basis of what we know about the agencies not 
returning the questionnaire, this report apparently 
covers at least 70% of the agencies currently hav- 
ing internship training. 

Although a wide variety of settings for the in- 
ternship exist, three types of agency account for 
more than three-quarters of the total. Twenty- 
nine per cent of the agencies in our sample are 
psychiatric institutes or clinics within a university 
medical school or hospital; 25% are state or other 
public mental hospitals; 24% are community clin- 
ics. The remaining 22% include private and 
municipal general medical hospitals, institutions for 
the mentally defective, courts, correctional institu- 
tions, special research centers, and a public school 
system. 
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A, Number of Interns and their University A ffilia- 
tions 


There was a total of 211 interns in the 75 agen- 
cies with a median of two interns per agency and 
a range of 1 to 15. These interns were affiliated 
with a total of 51 schools. 

Asked whether they accept students from cer- 
tain schools only, 46% of the agencies replied 
“yes.” Of these, two-thirds specified the schools 
by name, and one-third accepted interns from any 
APA-approved school. It may be that a large 
number of the 60% who do not limit their intern- 
ships to specific schools might still use only APA- 
approved programs. This hypothesis is supported 
by the fact that in the actual listing of 51 schools 
with which the current interns are affiliated, 36 
are recommended by the APA for training in clini- 
cal psychology.* 

From data furnished by the Committee on Doc- 
toral Training, it would seem that the universities 
attempt to encourage the use of a large number of 
agencies for practicum training. In actual prac- 
tice, however, it appears that the students of any 
given university are currently accommodated for 
internships in a rather small number of agencies. 
Though the range of the number of agencies used 
by students of any one school is 1 to 12, 82% of 
the schools have students in three agencies or less, 
71% in two or less, and 45% have students in only 
one agency. 


B. The Professional Staff of the Practicum Agency 


A total of 196. staff psychologists was listed as 
participating in the training of interns. Of these, 
65% have the PhD, 33% the MA, and 2% the 
BA. Eighty (41%) of these staff members are 
diplomates of the American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology with specialty in clini- 
cal psychology. All BA’s but only i2% of the 
MA’s have their diplomas. 

The ratio of staff psychologists to trainees ranges 
from 1 staff member to 6 interns to 3 staff members 
to 1 intern. The median is 1 to 1. Although the 
general problem of kind and quality of supervision 
was discussed at some length in the 1950 report 
of the Committee on Training in Clinical Psy- 
chology, no definite statement was made as to the 


4 AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING Boarp. Doctoral training programs in clinical 
psychology and in counseling psychology. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1953, 8, 245. 


most desirable ratio of staff to trainees. It may 
be of interest, however, to note that in the recently 
developed training program for social workers in 
the VA the ratio of social service staff to students 
was recommended as 2 to 1.° 

Among nonpsychologists, psychiatrists and social 
workers participate most widely in the training of 
psychology students. Most agencies (86%) listed 
psychiatrists or neurologists as active participants 
in the training program. A total of 211 psychia- 
trists and neurologists was listed with a median 


of 3 and a range of O to 7 per agency. Half 
(53%) of this group are diplomates of the Ameri- 
can Board for Psychiatry and Neurology. Thirty- 


three (44%) of the agencies have social workers 
participating in the training of the interns. There 
is a total of 41 social workers in these 33 agencies, 
with one or two participating in each. 

The experience of the psychology student is en- 
riched in many of these agencies by the presence 
of a training program for one or more other pro- 
fessional disciplines. In addition to psychology in- 
terns, other professional personnel are being trained 
in these same agencies. Sixty-four per cent (64%) 


are training social workers: 51% are training resi- 
dents in psychiatry; 33% and 23% occu- 


In addition the 


nurses; 
pational therapists. are smaller 
numbers offering training in pediatrics, special edu- 
cation, social group work, physical therapy, voca- 
tional guidance, hospital aide work, dentistry, and 
neurology. 

Staff psychologists participate in varying degrees 
in the training of these other professional groups. 
They provide lectures, courses, and seminars in 
29% 


nurses training, in 12% 


of the social service programs, in 27% of 
for occupational therapy, 


and in 5% of the attendant training programs. 
There is less frequent participation in the training 


of some of the other groups mentioned above. 


C. Length of Internship 


Apparently what constitutes an internship in 
terms of the time spent in the program is inter- 
preted very freely by training agencies. The num- 
ber of weeks ranges from 12 to 130 with a median 
of 48. The number of hours per week ranges from 
8 to 48 with a median of 40. A more meaningful 


set of figures may be the total number of hours 
5 VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. Training program for stu- 
dent social workers. Tech. Bull. 10A-343, September 23 


1953. 
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spent in the internship. The Federal Civil Service 
Commission considers a total of 1920 hours as rep- 
resenting a full year of experience. This is the 
equivalent of a 40-hour week for 48 weeks. The 
median length of internships in our survey is 1824 
hours with a range from 210 to 4550 hours. 


D. Content of the Internship Program 


Traditionally we think of the triad of diagnosis, 
therapy, and research as the areas in which clinical 
psychologists are to be trained. These are the 
three areas in which the psychology intern has al- 
ready had didactic instruction at the university, 
but in which the practicum agency can show him 
how to use his theoretical knowledge. 

(a) Diagnosis. In the agencies studied, the 
greatest amount of time is devoted to training in 
psychodiagnosis. In terms of the percentage of 
the total time spent per week in the program, the 
median time for diagnostic work is 65% with a 
range of 10% to 100%. It is worth noting that 
13% of the agencies report all of the training time 
devoted to psychodiagnosis. The number of cases 
seen by inter.s for diagnostic evaluation ranges 
from 0.5 to 12 per week in the different agencies. 

The time in diagnostic work is devoted in a de- 
creasing order of magnitude to testing, writing of 
reports, working with the supervisor, attending staff 
It is un- 


6 


conferences, and diagnostic interviewing.® 
derstood, of course, that these proportions vary at 
different times in the program. For example, less 
time may be given to writing reports toward the 
end than at the beginning. 

(6) Therapy. 


in terms of total time spent by these agencies in 


Individual therapy ranks second 
training. Seventy-six per cent (76%) of the agen- 
cies give some time to training in psychotherapy. 
The median amount of time is 19% with a range 
from 0 to 78%. 

The time for individual therapy is distributed 
among several activities. In decreasing order of 
magnitude these are: time with the patient, time 
spent with the supervisor, prenaring notes, and staff 

6 Expressed in terms of the percentages of the total time 
spent in diagnostics, the median for testing is 32% with a 
range of 0 to 60%; for writing reports the median is 21% 
with a range of 0 to 46%; for supervisory time the median 
is 14% with a range from 0 to 38%; for staff conferences 
the median is 13% with a range of 0 to 100%; for 
diagnostic interviewing the median is 8% with a range from 
0 to 60%. 


conferences. It will be noticed’ that some agen- 
cies say they give training in therapy when the in- 
tern only attends staff conferences where cases are 
presented by others. In those agencies where the 
intern actually engages in psychotherapy, super- 
vision is done by either psychologists or psychi- 
atrists. Thirty-two per cent report supervision by 
psychologists, 23% report supervision by psychi- 
atrists, and 45% by both. 

One frequently hears that group therapy is an as- 
signment often turned over to psychologists. This 
may be true, but the data suggest that a minimum 
of training is being offered interns in this area. 
Seventy-one per cent (71%) of the agencies re- 
port no training in group therapy. For the rela- 
tively small number that do train in this area the 
median time spent is 12% of the total training 
time with a range from 5% to 20%. 

(c) Research. Even less of the intern’s time is 
spent on research than on psychotherapy. 
of the agencies the interns spent no time on re- 
search. 


in 53% 


Of the remaining agencies the median 
amount of time in terms of percentage of the total 
training time is 11% with a range of 2% to 29%. 

(d) Other activities. 
activities such as lectures and seminars is relatively 
small. Forty-eight per cent (48% 


The time spent in other 


) of the agencies 
reported no time for these activities, and where 
they are included, the median time was 8%. There 
are, of course, individual agencies reporting com- 
prehensive programs of lectures and seminars. 


E. Use of Recording and Observation Techniques 

in Training 

To use some form of observing or recording de- 
vices in the supervision of interns seems to be 
fairly standard procedure. Only 3% of the agen- 
cies indicated that they used no such devices. In 
many cases both observation and recording are 
used. The most common procedure is direct ob- 
Some form of me- 
(The ratio of 
tape recording to wire recoruing is 7 to 1.) Stu- 
dents’ notes and reports only are used by 7%. 


servation, reported by 62%. 
chanical recording is used by 44%. 


7 Expressed in terms of the percentages of the total time 
spent in therapy, the median for time with the patient 
is 33% with a range of 0 to 67%; for time with the 
supervisor, the median is 17% with a range from 0 to 
48%; for time in preparing notes, a median of 17% with 
a range from O to 34%; and for staff conferences, the 


median is 4% with a range from 0 to 100%. 
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There are scattered reports of some combinations 
of students’ notes, multiple therapy, and individual 
interview. 


F. Evaluation of Students and Forms of Recog- 
nition on Completion of Internships 


As in so many aspects of this study, the pro- 
cedures for evaluation of interns show a wide varia- 
tion. Ninety-two per cent of the agencies report 
some procedure for evaluation. Included are con- 
ferences with the intern which may be weekly, 
monthly, bimonthly, or quarterly conferences; in- 
formal discussion with the interns; written bi- 
monthly, quarterly, semester, semi-annual, or bi- 
ennial reports; a semi-annual oral evaluation; a 
case presentation by the intern to the psychology 
staff; a written test; a report by the supervising 
psychiatrist; an evaluation through recording of 
the testing done by the intern; and “constant 
evaluation through supervision.” Several agencies 
volunteered the information that the evaluations 
are routinely sent to the universities, and some 
volunteered that they are sent to the universities 
on request. From other sources, however, such as 
visits by the Committee on Practicum Training to 
many of the agencies, and from meetings of practi- 
cum chiefs, the consensus seems to be that the uni- 
versities generally make little use of these evalua- 
tions. 

The agencies were asked to indicate the kind of 
recognition given to the students on the completion 
of the internship. University course credit is given 
by 8%, but no description of the procedure fol- 
lowed was given, e.g., whether the university gave 
a course grade or whether the chief psychologist of 
the agency was asked to do so. In 22% of the 
agencies, the intern receives a certificate or a for- 
mal letter attesting to the completion of the in- 
ternship, while 61% state that no formal recogni- 
tion is given. One of the agencies giving no formal 
recognition volunteered the information that “all 
leave for good jobs,” the implication being that this 
is sufficient recognition. 


G. Use of Consultants in the Internship 


rhe very limited participation of university con- 
sultants in the programs of these agencies may help 
explain the chronic complaint on the part of the 
agencies about the lack of effective liaison between 
agency and university. No university consultants 
participate in 79% of the agencies. Of the re- 


maining 21%, one indicated “‘occasional use” with- 
out specifying the number, two merely stated that 
consultants are available, five have one consultant, 
four have two consultants, and three use three con- 
sultants. The consultants’ services are rendered in 
order of frequency, in the areas of research, semi- 
nars, supervision of diagnosis, supervision of ther- 
apy, conducting a staff meeting, general planning, 
“considering progress and recommending new stu- 


dents,” and “general supervising and consulting.” 


H. Stipends 

No stipend is offered in 16% of the agencies and 
occasionally only maintenance is given. For the 
balance, the stipends vary from $60 a month (plus 
maintenance) up to $300 per month. One agency 
offers $200 per month with an additional $66 if 
group therapy is done. A reasonable estimate of 
the average stipend is $150 per month, without 
maintenance. Some agencies provide maintenance 
but deduct this from the stated salary. These 


deductions range from $26 to $50. 


II. VISITS TO AGENCIES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
PRACTICUM TRAINING AND CONFERENCES OI 
PRACTICUM CHIEFS 


While the questionnaire provided the most easily 
quantifiable data, much valuable though unspecific 
information was gained from visits to practicum 
agencies and from conferences of agency chief psy- 
chologists. From these two latter sources of in- 
formation, several areas of problems and several 
trends in practicum training became apparent. 

The most frequently presented complaint is poor 
liaison between the agencies and the universities 
This has been touched upon in our consideration of 
the data from the questionnaire. The visits and 
the conferences pointed up more clearly, however, 
some of the derivative problems growing out of this 
poor liaison. One is the selection of interns. In 
most cases the university does not participate ex- 
cept to furnish a transcript of credits or to answer 
specific requests for information. The student is 
often left to choose his own internship; the agency 
often makes a choice of interns without the benefit 
of information which should be available. An- 
other related difficulty is that of evaluating the 
competence of the student. Agencies with irregu- 
lar evaluation procedures say there is little motiva- 
tion for greater effort, since the universities rarely 
ask for reports and seldom use them when they are 
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furnished. Another problem is the use of interns 
as “junior staff members.” It is our impression 
that most frequently the agencies which clearly 
sacrifice training to service are those agencies hav- 
ing the least effective interaction with universities. 

Another definite impression is in regard to the 
attitude of agencies toward part-time internships. 
Even where the part-time internship extends over 
a period of time long enough to give an equivalent 
number of hours of training, many agencies feel 
that part-time interns do not become integrated 
into the total agency program as well as full-time 
interns. They say, for example, that part-time in- 
terns have greater difficulty in developing “proper 
professional attitudes” toward patients and toward 
clinical work. 

As borne out by the data in the questionnaire, 
chiefs of training programs frankly state that it 
is impossible in a one-year internship to give 
adequate training in the three areas of diagnosis, 

The growing tendency to 
training programs, usually 
representing a second year of internship, is prob- 
ably related to this recognition that a one-year 
internship is inadequate to cover all three areas of 


therapy, and research. 
develop postdoctoral 


training. 

An area in which it is frequently difficult to 
strike an optimal balance is that of the relation- 
In some 
agencies, the psychology department itself has a 
strong program, but gives the intern little oppor- 
Else- 
where, the work is absorbed into the total hospital 


ship of psychology to other disciplines. 


tunity to learn about the rest of the agency. 


program so completely that the student has no 
model on which to base the development of a pro- 
fessional “self.” 


SUMMARY 


This article summarizes the findings of the Com- 


mittee on Practicum Training obtained over a 
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three-year period by visits to some 40 agencies, by 
a questionnaire survey of 176 agencies, and by re- 
gional meetings of chiefs of practicum agencies. 
Most impressive was the extent to which almost 
every feature of an internship program varied from 
agency to agency. The purpose of practicum train- 
ing is perceived very differently by different agen- 
cies and by universities. The kinds of experience 
available to the intern are far from uniform, as are 
the types of responsibility that he has the oppor- 
tunity to assume. These differences extended even 
to programs which looked similar on paper. For 
example, good supervision of diagnostic work was 
frequently given, but with no provision for the 
joint participation of a staff psychologist and an 
intern in staff conferences. More uniformity was 
found in lacks or problems than in excellences 
Few agencies give the intern any real exposure to 
research, and almost all agencies complain about 
the poor coordination between their programs and 
those of the interns’ universities. 

This report presents some aspects of the current 
status of practicum training in clinical psychology 
at the internship level. The data point up many 
problems and _ suggest recommendations. 
There are obvious discrepancies between the pro- 
gram tentatively recommended by the Committee 
on Training in Clinical Psychology in 1950 and 
the actual programs currently being carried on in 
the agencies. Many of the data presented here are 
relevant to some of the more important contro- 
versial issues. These issues, however, might best 
be discussed at a Boulder-type conference or in 
regional meetings with the data in this report serv- 
ing as the basis for such discussions. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION OF SCIENTIFIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 


H. S. LANGFELD 


Secretary General, International Union of Scientific Psychology ' 


ONALD Marquis and H. S. Langfeld at- 
tended the meeting of the Assembly of 
the International Union of Scientific Psy- 

chology at Montreal June 6th as representatives of 
the American Psychological Association. 

The Assembly voted to accept Jugoslavia as a 
member of the Union. There are now 20 adher- 
ing countries, the last to be admitted besides 
Jugoslavia being Israel and Egypt. 

The Secretary General reported that the Union 
had been accepted on a consultative basis by the 
Division of the Social Sciences of Unesco. He also 
reported that two projects financed by Unesco had 
been completed: a report on the Teaching of Social 
Psychology by Eugene Jacobsen and J. Nuttin, and 
one on Centers of Research in Social Psychology by 
H. C. J. Duyker. 

The adhering countries ranked as follows sub- 
jects for research in social psychology: “Psychologi- 
cal Techniques for the Study of National Char- 
acteristics” and “Socialization of the Child” tied for 
first place; No. 3: “Information and Attitude 
Change”; No. 4: “National Stereotypes, Their 
Origin, Character, Effects”; No. 5: “International 
Contact and Attitude Change”; No. 6: Teaching of 


1 The Council of Representatives voted to publish this 
report in the American Psychologist. 
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- No. 7: “Attitudes toward Pro- 
No. 8: 


Social Psychology” 
ductivity in Various Countries”; Techno- 
logical Change.” 

The Assembly agreed that a directory of foreign 
psychology was desirable. Several countries are 
already compiling directories. 

The changes in the statutes proposed by the 
Executive Committee last July were adopted. 

The Assembly elected Jean Piaget president of 
the Union and E. T. 
They elected the following persons to constitute the 
Executive Committee: Otto Klineberg, Sir Frederi 
C. Bartlett, Henri Piéron, Father Noel Mailloux, 
James Drever, H. S. Langfeld, Albert Michotte, J. 


Elmgren, Hubert C. J. Duyker, José Germain 


Rasmussen vice president. 


The Executive Committe elected Klineberg as 
Secretary General and Mailloux as Treasurer. The 
present Secretary General and Acting Treasurer 
will remain in office until January 1, 1955. 

It was voted that the Acta Psychologica should 
be under the auspices of the Union without financial 
obligations. The Acta would be a vehicle for the- 
publication of notes by the Union and possibly for 
the publication of the Congress Proceedings. 

The next International Congress is to take place 
in 1957. The place and dates could not be decided 
at Montreal. 


| 
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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS IN PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1954 Annual Report 


AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, INC. 


HE American Board of Examiners in Pro- 

fessional Psychology presents in this report 

a cumulative record of its work to July 31, 
1954, in the certification of advanced specialists in 
fields of professional psychology.* This is the an- 
nual report of the Board to the Council of Repre- 
sentatives of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and a general report to the membership of the 
American Psychological Association and the Ca- 
nadian Psychological Association. 


ACTION ON CANDIDACIES RECEIVED 

To the date of this report, 1,807 candidates have 
applied for the diploma of this Board. Of this 
total, 1,557 applications were received under a 
“grandfather” provision, which terminated Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. Two hundred and fifty applications 
were submitted under provisions of the Bylaws 
which require that the candidate hold the PhD de- 
gree and perform satisfactorily on both written and 
oral examinations. 


Candidacies Received from Senior Members of the 

Profession 

A total of 1,557 candidates applied under the 
‘“orandfather” provision in which the Board had 
the option of waiving either its PhD requirement, 
its examination requirement, or both, if the candi- 
date appeared qualified on the basis of his training, 
work history, and endorsements. 

Table 1 presents a cumulative summary of Board 
actions and indicates the status of all candidacies 
received under the special provisions mentioned. 

The award of the Board’s diploma has been 
made to 1,097 (70%) of those who applied under 
the “grandfather” provision. All but 16 of these 
were awarded with waiver of both written and oral 
examinations. 

1 With reference to publication of historical and legal in- 
similar 


formation concerning the work of the Board, see 


footnotes in previous annual reports of the Board. For 
announcements since the 1953 annual report, see the Ameri- 
can Psychologist, Vol. 8 (1953), 536-537, 601-602, 
691-697, 739; Vol. 9 (1954), pages 89, 166-167, 214-215. 


pages 


In every case where the diploma was not awarded, 
the candidate was invited to present additional in- 
formation or interpretations for further considera- 
tion if he believed that the Board had omitted any 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF THE STATUS OF CANDIDACIES RECEIVED FROM 
SENIOR MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION 


a. To members of the American Psychologi- 
b. To members of the Canadian Psychologi- 
c. Diplomas awarded upon successful com- 
pletion of Board written and oral exami- 
b. Cases under continuing study .......... 6 
c. PhD candidates with insufficient experience 8 
d. Non-PhD candidates with insufficient ex- 
e. Admitted to written examination; exami- 
6 
f. Written examination failed; re-examina- 
15 
g. Oral examination failed; re-examination 
h. Oral examination completed in 1954; not 
yet evaluated by Board ................ 11 
3. Candidacies terminated ................. : 395 
a. For failure to continue candidacy toward 
meeting Board requirements ............ 160 
b. Candidacies rejected 
(1) For insufficient training .......... 2 
(2) Because of ethical considerations .. 6 
(3) With refund of fee .............. 95 
c. For failure to appear for written exami- 
nation 
(1) PhD candidates who failed twice 
72 
(2) Non-PhD candidates who failed 
45 
d. Deceased while candidacy was in process 1 


e. Written examination failed twice So 
f. Failure to appear for written re-examina- 

tion within three years ................ 9 
g. Oral examination failed twice 


Total 1,557 
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significant factors in reviewing his case. Many re- 
quests for further review, accompanied by addi- 
tional supporting data, were received and were 
given further study and evaluation by the Board. 

In all cases, candidates who met the require- 
ments as to the absolute minimal of experience, 
but the quality and breadth of whose experience 
did not warrant waiver of examination, were in- 
vited to attempt to qualify by satisfactory perform- 
ance on Board examinations. Of 190 candidates 
invited, 67 have taken the written examinations. 
Of this group, 35 
tempt. Of the 32 
3 are awaiting re-examination, one is deceased, 
five passed the examination on a second attempt, 
nine were terminated for failure to appear within 


(52%) passed on the first at- 
who failed on the first attempt, 


three years for a second examination, and two have 
failed the examination a second time. One hun- 
dred and seventeen candidacies have been termi- 
nated for failure to appear for examination as pre- 
scribed in Board policy concerning examination 
privilege. Six candidates admitted to the written 
examination still have additional opportunity to 
appear. 

Categories 2c and 2d are candidates who were 
judged not to have sufficient, qualifying profes- 
sional experience at the termination date for the 
“esrandfather” provision. Candidates with the PhD 
degree were required to present five years of quali- 
Candidates without the PhD 
were required to have ten years of experience ac- 
ceptable to the Board. 


fying experience. 


These cases are continued 
if the candidate gives evidence that he is proceed- 
ing to meet the requirements for candidacy which 
To date, 160 candidacies have 
been terminated on the basis of inactivity. 

All of the 40 candidates who passed the written 
examinations have appeared for oral examination. 


are now in force. 


In addition, two candidates in whose cases the 
written examinations were waived also have been 
Of the 42 senior members tak- 
ing the oral examinations, 15 passed on the first 
attempt, 19 failed on the first attempt, and eight 
have not yet had their performance evaluated by 
the Board. Of the 19 who failed on the first trial, 
three have failed on a second attempt, 12 have re- 
examination pending, three re-examinees are await- 
ing evaluation by the Board, and one passed on 
re-examination. 

At the present time, 65 candidacies are still ac- 
tive under the “grandiather” provision. Category 


orally examined. 


2 of Table 1 indicates the present status of these 
candidacies. 


Candidacies Received Under Provision of Manda 


tory Examinations 


To date, 250 candidacies have been received un- 
der provisions of the Bylaws, which require that a 
candidate present the PhD degree and five years of 
acceptable, qualifying experience and for whom 
written and oral examinations are mandatory. The 
chronological order in which these candidacies were 


received is as follows: 


1949 68 1952 8 
195 23 1953 


ran 


1951 2: 1954 80 


Table 2 presents a cumulative summary of Board 
actions and indicates the status of all candidacies 


received. 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF THE STATUS OF CANDIDACIES RECEIV! 
PROVISION OF MANDATORY EXAMINATION 


1. Diplomas awarded to members of the American Ps: 


chological Association 5 
Candidacies in process 171 
a. Cases not yet review 
b. Candidacies presenting insufficient experience . 12 
c. Probationary cases 1 
d. Cases under continuing study 3 
e. Admitted to written examination; examination 
pending (APA) . 1] 
f. Admitted to written examination; examination 
pending (CPA) 
g. Written examination passed; oral examination 
h. Written examination failed; re-examination 
i. Oral examinations completed in 1954; not yet 
evaluated .. ghe +. 


j. Oral examination failed; re-examination pend 


5 
3. Candidacies terminated .. 2¢ 
a. Candidacies rejected 


(1) For ethical considerations l 
(2) With refund of fee 2 

b. Failure to continue candidacy toward meeting 
requirements .... l 

c. Failure to appear for written examination 
(two invitations) ... 


d. Failure to appear for written re-examination 


within three years 
e. Failure to appear for oral re-examination 

within three years ..... 1 
f. Oral examination failed twice yh 7 


Total 250 


| 
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To date, 128 candidates have taken the written 
examinations. One hundred and eleven (87%) 
passed the written examination on the first attempt. 
Of the 17 who failed on the first attempt, three 
passed on a second examination, ten are awaiting 
re-examination, and four were terminated for fail- 
ure to reappear within three years. 

Of the 114 who have passed the written exami- 
nation, 108 have taken the oral examinations. Of 
the 108 taking the oral examinations, 51 (74%) 
passed on the first attempt, 18 failed on the first 
attempt, and 39 are awaiting evaluation by the 
Board. 

Of the 18 who did not pass on the first attempt, 
two have qualified on second examination, seven 
failed to qualify on a second examination, five have 
re-examination three re-examinees are 
awaiting evaluation by the Board, and one can- 
didacy has been terminated for failure to appear 


pending, 


for re-examination within three years. 


ANALYSIS OF DIPLOMATES 


The Board has continued its policy of announc- 
ing in the American Psychologist the names of suc- 
cessful candidates for its diploma. These citations 
are included in the footnote at the beginning of this 
and of previous annual reports. In the various di- 
rectories of the APA, all diplomates, to the respec- 
tive date of publication, appear in alphabetical or- 
der within the field of their professional specialty. 
A general analysis of diplomates is presented in 
Table 3 of this report. This table shows the num- 
ber and percentage cf diplomates within each of 
the three professional fields, classified both by sex 
and by highest earned degree. 

Of the total of 1,150 awards made, 1,097 were 
members of the profession who 


made to senior 


made application under the “grandfather” provi- 
sion. 

The field of clinical psychology continues to be 
represented by the largest number of diplomates, 
745 (65%). Of all diplomates, 85% hold the 
PhD degree. 

Of the 1,150 original awards, 28 diplomates are 
deceased and three diplomas have been revoked for 
failure to maintain membership in the American 


Psychological Association. 
WRITTEN AND ORAL EXAMINATIONS 


In November 1953, 60 candidates appeared for 
the fifth annual written examination which was ad- 
ministered in 26 local examining centers. 


THe AMERICAN 


PsYCHOLOGIST 


TABLE 3 


ANALysis OF 1,150 DIPLOMATES OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
OF EXAMINERS IN PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AS 
or Jury 31, 1954, CLAssIFIED By FIELD, By 
HicHEest EARNED DEGREE, 
AND BY SEX 


| Percentage 


| Number | 
| Of Total Within 
Group Group 
Clinical 
PhD 
Men 375, 51 
Women | 234} 20 | 30 
MA 
Men 26 | 2 4 
Women 110 i) 15 
100 
Counseling and Guidance 
PhD 
Men 164 14 68 
Women 53 5 22 
MA 
Men 14 | = 6 
Women 11 | _ 4 
100 
Industrial 
PhD 
Men 146 a 90 
Women 6 1 3 
MA 
Men 11 1 7 
Women 0 | 0 0 
Total | 1,150 100 100 
Number Percentage 
Number of diplomates 
Clinical Psychology 745 65 
Counseling and Guidance 242 21 
Industrial Psychology 163 
Total 1,150 100 
Diplomates by highest earned 
degree 
MA 172 5 
PhD 978 85 
Total 1,150 100 
Diplomates by sex 
Men 736 64 
Women 414 36 
Total 1,150 | 100 


Parts 2, 3, and 4 of the written examination are 
in the nature of essay questions. All responses to 
these essay questions were read and evaluated by 
diplomates of the Board in the various specialties. 
Sixty-one diplomates participated in this evaluation. 
Each answer to a given question was read and 
evaluated independently by two diplomates. In 
most cases, as many as 14 diplomates in the ap- 
propriate specialty participated in the evaluation 
of a candidate’s total performance. 


| | 
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The sixth annual written examination is sched- 
uled for November 11-12, 1954. 

Information on the performance of candidates on 
the Board’s written examinations is given in the 
text in connection with Tables 1 and 2 of this re- 
port. 

The Board has a policy of continuing annual re- 
vision of its written examination. The schedule for 
November 1954 calls for two days of written ex- 
amination. The revised written examination will 
include the following four parts: 


1. A section of objective questions within the candidate’s 
own professional field 

2. A section in which the candidate may write at length 
on his own special competence within his professional 
field 

3. A section of essay questions dealing with client rela- 
tions 

4. A section of essay questions dealing with scientific and 
professional relations 


All candidates who have passed the written ex- 
aminations have been invited to oral examination. 
Candidates who pass the sixth written examination 
in November 1954 will be invited to oral examina- 
tion in the spring of 1955. According to the 
Board’s present schedule of examination, it is pos- 
sible for an eligible candidate to complete both the 
written and oral examinations and to have his per- 
formance evaluated by the Board within less than 
a calendar year. 

Since the date of the last annual report, the 
Board conducted in the spring and early summer of 
1954 oral examinations at the following centers: 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, and Los Angeles. Fifty- 
three candidates participated in these oral examina- 
tions. The performance of candidates on these ex- 
aminations will be evaluated by the Board at its 
annual meeting in September 1954. : 

On the basis of four years of experience and con- 
tinued study, and supported by the judgments of 
its diplomates who have served as oral examiners, 
the Board has found that a minimum of three hours 
with each candidate in oral examination is neces- 
sary for fair and adequate evaluation. Further, the 
Board believes that a candidate should, where at all 
possible, be examined by more than one examining 
team. By increasing the number of diplomates who 
participate in the evaluation of both the written 
and oral performance of a given candidate, the 
Board attempts to insure for the candidate a fair 
evaluation of his qualifications for certification as 
an advanced specialist in professional psychology. 
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In the oral examinations for 1954, 67 diplomates 
served on the Board’s examining committees. The 
work of identifying, appraising, and certifying pro- 
fessional psychologists is a responsibility of great 
magnitude that cannot be accomplished by mem- 
bers of this Board alone. Of necessity, we must 
look to our diplomates each year to share this task 
with us. The Board has been most fortunate in 
the loyal cooperation it has received. In the dis- 
charge of its obligations to our rapidly growing sci- 
ence and profession of psychology, the Board will 
continue to seek from many of its diplomates con- 
tinued assistance and cooperation. 

The oral examination procedure presently in- 
cludes a Professional Field Situation and the fol- 


lowing four parts: 

A. Diagnosis or evaluation. (The definition of the prob- 
lem faced by the professional psychologist 

B. Therapy and/or recommendations How to deal with 
the professional problem) 

C. Skill in the interpretation and use of research findings 
(What valid knowledge exists about the problems faced 
How valid knowledge is obtained) 

D. Organization and administrative 
sional psychology. 


problems of profes- 
(What are the conditions of acceptable 
professional practice) 


Preparatory to oral examination, a field situation 
is set up in which the candidate has an opportunity 
to demonstrate his proficiency in a typical profes- 
sional working situation. The Board attempts to 
prepare a field situation that is consistent, so far as 
possible, with the usual professional practice of the 
candidate. Approximately two hours is spent in the 
field situation. 

Following the field situation, the candidate is 
permitted time in which to study and organize the 
results of his professional examination for presenta- 
tion in his examination on Part A 
Parts A and B are combined 
in one examining period with one examining team. 
This is true also for Parts C and D. Each ex- 
amining team consists of three members. Two ex- 
aminers, whenever possible, are diplomates in the 


candidate’s field of specialization. 


Examinations on 


A member of 
the Board serves as chairman and third examiner. 

For Part B, the candidate submits a sample of 
his recent professional work. This one sample may 
be a case history, a formal report, or a typescript 
of recorded interviews with clients or patients or of 
staff conference reports. 

In Pat C, 
knowledge of research in his specialty and his com- 


the candidate is examined on his 
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petence in evaluating research design and meth- 
odology, as well as the interpretation of research 
findings. 

On the basis of four years’ experience with its 
oral examinations, the Board prepared and pub- 
lished a Manual for Oral Examiners. This Manual 
was used for the first time in the conduct of the 
1954 oral examinations. 


POLICIES AND PROCEDURES CONCERNING CANDIDACY 


Requirements for Certification 

1. Membership in the American Psychological 
Association and/or Canadian Psychological Asso- 
ciation 

2. The PhD degree 

3. Five years of acceptable, qualifying experi- 
ence, of which three years shall be postdoctoral 

4. Presently engaged in professional work in field 
of specialization 

5. Satisfactory endorsements 

6. Satisfactory performance on written and oral 
examinations 
Policies Concerning Qualifying Experience 

The Board does not accept experience acquired 
prior to the completion of the first year of gradu- 
ate work. 

The Board attempts to reflect the emerging stand- 
ards of the profession. It continues, however, to 
judge each case on its individual merits. In inter- 
preting its experience requirements, it takes ac- 
count of the conditions prevailing at the time a 
candidate began his professional career. 


Policies Concerning Written and Oral Examination 


A candidate eligible for written examination who 
is notified regarding his eligibility for two succes- 
sive written examinations and who does not present 
himself for either of these examinations shall have 
his candidacy terminated. 

A candidate may request the privilege of re- 
examination without prejudice on either or both 
the written and oral examination or on portions of 
the examinations on payment of a re-examination 
fee. 

The privilege of re-examination shall expire three 
years after the date of failure of the first examina- 
tion, and candidacy shall automatically be termi- 
nated at that time. 
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Any candidate who shall twice fail either the 
written or oral portion shall be ineligible for fur- 
ther re-examination, and his candidacy for the 
diploma shall be terminated. 

However, such candidate may submit a new ap- 
plication with payment of a new application fee at 
any time after the lapse of three years from the 
date of termination of the original candidacy. 

Candidates who do not appear for oral examina- 
tion within two years after successful completion 
of the written examination shall have their candi- 
dacies terminated. 

Candidacies in which the initiative for continua- 
tion is given to the candidate rather than retained 
by the Board shall be terminated after a two-year 
period of inactivity on the part of the candidate. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


In September 1953 Anne Roe was elected as a 
new member of the Board. Noble H. Kelley and 
Austin B. Wood were re-elected to membership. 

George A. Kelly, who retired from membership 
on the Board, has served continuously since in- 
corporation of the Board in 1947. During his long 
term of membership, Dr. Kelly had served con- 
tinuously as one of the executive officers. The 
Board publicly acknowledges with appreciation his 
loyal and distinguished service. 


CONCLUSION 

The records of the Board are examined annually 
by qualified auditors. These annual audits are 
open for inspection at the office of the Secretary- 
Treasurer in Carbondale, Illinois. 

The Board invites inquiries and suggestions from 
members of the science and profession of psy- 
chology concerning its work and functioning. A 
list of the new officers and members of the Board 
after the official meeting held in September 1954 
appears in this issue of the American Psychologist. 


H. BITTNER 
STANLEY G. EsTEs 
H. 
DonaLp G. 
ANNE ROE 

Haroitp C. TAYLor 
RutuH S. ToLMAn 
AustTIn B. Woop 

C. GILBERT WRENN 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
THE AMERICAN BOARD FOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 


NATHAN KOHN, JR. 


Chairman, APA Committee on a Directory of Psychological Service Centers 


HE American Board for Psychological Serv- 

ices was incorporated in the State of Mis- 

souri during August 1954. The creation of 
this Board was based on needs which have been 
defined and discussed for many years by commit- 
tees and members of the American Psychological 
Association. Specifically, in recent years a series 
of committees have worked on this problem under 
the leadership of Wm. Clark Trow, John G. Dar- 
ley, and others. The ad hoc committees of 1952 
and 1953 recommended the steps which were taken 
during the last year. The work of these commit- 
tees has been reported in the American Psycholo- 
gist". During this year the Committee, prior to in- 
corporation, reviewed carefully the excellent work 
of the prior committees. On the basis of the think- 
ing and work of many members of the American 
Psychological Association over a period of years, 
the Board has now been activated. 

The purposes of the Board are (a) to serve the 
public welfare by providing lists of agencies and 
individuals who are qualified to give competent 
psychological services, (b) to determine the quali- 
fications of agencies and the qualifications of agen- 
cies and individuals who apply for professional list- 
ing as established by the Board, (c) to maintain a 
register of holders of such listings, and (d) to issue 
certificates in witness thereof. All psychologists 
who meet the requirements listed below are invited 
to apply for listing for themselves or their agencies. 

The standards which will be used by the Board 
are almost identical with those published in the 
American Psychologist of November 1953 and 
are as follows. The ranking psychologist of any 
agency shall be a member of the American Psy- 
chological Association, hold a PhD degree, and 
present a minimum of five years of appropriate ex- 
perience since receiving the PhD degree, except 


1 American Psychologist, November 1952 and November 
1953. 
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until the first of September 1956. Until that date 
members of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion holding the Master of Arts degree and pre- 
senting ten years of qualifying experience may ap- 
ply for inclusion in the listing. Any person who 
has served as the primary qualifying person for an 
agency and whose conduct and professional behav- 
ior remain at a high level can be the facilitating 
psychologist even if he were to transfer agencies at 
a subsequent time. The agency or individual to be 
listed must be judged to conform to the present 
ethical and professional codes of the American 
Psychological Association insofar as the psycho- 
logical aspects of the agency or individual’s work 
are concerned. It is important that there be con- 
gruence between the services alleged by the agency, 
and those actually rendered. It is also important 
that the agency be accepted as professionally ade- 
quate in the community in which it exists and that 
its services are professionally accepted. 

The agency or the individual must voluntarily 
initiate a request for inclusion in the listing. If 
this request seems consistent with the requirements, 
the agency or individual will be invited to make 
formal application. The formal application is to be 
made by the administrative director of the agency, 
if he is a psychologist, or jointly by the ranking 
psychologist and the administrative head if the ad- 
ministrator is not a psychologist. 

The agency must indicate its willingness to pro- 
vide any required information, to pay such fees 
as may be required, and to act as host to such ob- 
servers or investigating teams as may be assigned. 
They also must be willing to secure other profes- 
sional psychologists as endorsers. 

The evaluation process will require that the 
agency file in writing, on forms to be provided, in- 
formation on the following points, among others: 


Staff, including their qualifications and the level 
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of their function, the duties of the psychologist: 
his utilization in a fully professional way, his status 
in the agency, the sponsors of the agency, and 
how is it financed, its purpose, its fees and fee 
policy, the kind of clients it serves, its referral sys- 
tem, its physical facilities, its consultation facili- 
ties and communication lines in the community, its 
procedures, does it (or its members) have previous 
comparable certification, its records, are they confi- 
dential, how and to whom are they available? 

After this information is received, an investi- 
gating team shall be assigned for the following 
purposes only: To validate the information which 
the agency or individual has submitted to the 
Board, to make its judgments concerning the degree 
to which the agency or individual conforms to the 
ethical and professional codes of the American Psy- 
chological Association, and to submit such ad- 
ditional evidence of an evaluative nature as the 
team members feel necessary. It is important that 
these people are in search of facts and that they 
have no responsibility at all as to decision. It 
shall be the responsibility of the Board, and not 
the team, to reach a decision as to the inclusion of 
the agency or the individual in the directory or 
registry. 

There is provided in the Bylaws of the Board a 
provision for appeal, and in the case of an un- 
favorable decision by the Board, the agency or 
individual shall have an explicit right of appeal, 
with the appeal submitted in writing, and with the 
possibility and probability that the appeal may in- 
volve additional cost which will be assumed by the 
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individual or agency making the appeal. The ap- 
peal cannot be taken from the standards of the 
Board, but can only be taken under a claim of 
incorrect evaluation or incorrect information. 

A fee of ten dollars should be submitted with the 
original letter of application. If this letter indi- 
cates that there is good reason for the person or 
agency to apply further, then there will be an ad- 
ditional charge of one hundred dollars to cover 
the cost of the investigation. There is no refund. 
Each agency will be listed for two years unless 
there are major changes in the staff or services of 
the agency. Each such change will be investigated 
at the time of change and a charge of twenty-five 
dollars will be made. All agencies and individuals 
will be reinvestigated every two years. The charge 
for this will be twenty-five dollars. 

Any agency or individual interested in being in- 
cluded in this registry is urged to apply immedi- 
ately to: The American Board for Psychological 
Services, Inc., attention: Nathan Kohn, Jr., 101 So 
Meramec, Room 12, St. Louis 5, Missouri. It is 
hoped that a number of interested agencies will ap- 
ply in the next few months, so that investigations 
will be completed by late spring, with publication 
of a directory before the American Psychological 
Association convention in 1955. 

Every effort will be made to publish and dis- 
tribute the registry in such a way as to give the 
greatest possible service to the public and to the 
development and recognition of the highest pos- 
sible standards of professional practice in psy- 
chology. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY: 1954 


FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


American Psychological Association 


HE annual report of the Executive Secre- 
tary, presented on the evening of Septem- 
ber 7, 1954, consisted of 114 colored photo- 
graphs and nine pages of text concerning the APA 
Headquarters building and some of the activities 
occurring there. It was, basically, a poor man’s 
Production costs were negligible; 
but the cost of reproducing it in this space is 


documentary 


prohibitive. 

It was the original plan to record phonographi- 
cally the vocal part of the presentation and then to 
make available both the record and the color trans- 
parencies to anyone who wished to tell graduate 
students or any other captive audience something 
about the appearance and functioning of APA 
Headquarters. The record- 
ing was made. But certain adventitious irregulari- 


This plan went awry. 


ties occurred. It is doubtful if anyone could now 
reassemble the 114 transparencies in the precise 
order in which they were presented in New York. 

Current plans call for the re-recording of the 
script and the arranging of the transparencies in a 
film strip. Members who want it can then have ac- 
cess to a moderately proper audio-visual depiction 
of APA Headquarters. Or they can have the pic- 
tures and a script from which they themselves can 
read. 
worked out. 


Rental or loan arrangements will have to be 
By the time this issue appears the 
Central Office will be able to furnish information 
on the subject. 

The photographs were O. Hobart 
Many of them, both 
in content and technique, are things of genuine 
Others simply tell the story. 


taken by 


Mowrer and Kazuo Tomita. 


beauty. 
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Psychological Notes and News 


Glen Finch has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the National Research Council and as- 
sumed his duties on September 20. 


Andrew R. Baggaley has been appointed as- 
sistant professor and chairman of the department 
of psychology at the Milwaukee Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin. He recently completed 
an appointment as research associate at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Donald Brieland has become director of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. This fund 
was established in 1908 by Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus H. 
McCormick and is concerned with research in child 
development and welfare. 


Joachim Israel, of the Univesity of Stockholm, 
and Jean N. MacKenzie spoke at the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Engineering Sciences in Stock- 
holm, to a group of 50 industrialists, research di- 
rectors, and management consultants on September 
30. Mr. Israel reported on his visit to the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development, 
Bethel, Maine, and the implications of group dy- 
namics in industry. Dr. MacKenzie reported on 
the University of Chicago study of creativity with 
scientists in an industrial setting. The meeting 
was sponsored jointly by the League for Social and 
Economic Studies and the Industrial Management 
Section of the Swedish Technological Forum. 


Sylvan J. Kaplan, for the past four years direc- 
tor of the primate laboratory at the USAF School 
of Aviation Medicine at the University of Texas, 
has been appointed professor and head of the de- 
partment of psychology at Texas Technological Col- 
lege in Lubbock, Texas. William H. Melching 
has also joined the department’s staff as an assist- 
ant professor in experimental psychology. He was 
previously associated with the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and spent the past year and 
a half on the staff of the Air Force’s primate 


laboratory in Austin. 


Eugene L. Gaier and Robert Thompson have 
joined the psychology department at the Louisiana 
State University. Dr. Gaier is in the educational 
developmental section of the department and Dr. 


Thompson will direct the comparative and animal 
learning laboratory. 


Benno G. Fricke has been awarded a Ford 
Foundation Teaching Intern Fellowship for 1954— 
55 in the educational psychology department of the 
University of Minnesota Graduate School. He 
formerly held an administrative instructorship in 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts at 
Minnesota. 


F. D. Klopfer, assistant professor of psychology 
at the State College of Washington, has been 
awarded a one-year grant of $2,685 by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for research on the relation of 
certain physiological factors to preferences in the 
Pacific salmon. 


After more than seven years as assistant director 
of the division of test research and service of the 
World Book Company, Claude F. Bridges has left 
for Ankara, Turkey, under a renewable one-year 
contract, to serve as a measurement and research 
consultant to the Turkish Ministry of Education. 
The position entails serving as director of the 
Turkish National Bureau of Measurement and Re- 
search; teaching some college classes in measure- 
ment, research techniques, and statistics; and be- 
ginning the development of a national educational 
research program. 


Ralph L. Dunlap, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor in medical 
psychology, University of Maryland Medical 
School, Baltimore, and is the psychologist at the 
newly established Mental Hygiene Society Clinic 
for Children, run jointly by the departments of 
pediatrics and psychiatry. 


Gaige B. Paulsen, for 24 years professor of 
psychology and supervisor of the testing and coun 
seling service at Ohio University, has been made 
dean of the University College at Ohio. George 
R. Klare, formerly research associate and assistant 
professor of psychology at the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed assistant professor in the de- 
partment of psychology to replace Dean Paulsen. 


The Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota announces the addition of 
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three psychologists to its staff. Robert Bassham, 
formerly chief psychologist in the Tulsa Child 
Guidance Clinic, has been appointed as an instruc- 
tor; Eugene Gollin, formerly research associate at 
New York University, has been appointed an as- 
sistant professor; Dan C. Overlade, who completed 
the VA clinical child psychologist training program 
at the Fort Wayne (Indiana) Hospital, has been 
appointed an assistant professor. 


C. Hess Haagen has been appointed director of 
counseling services and associate professor of psy- 
chology at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. 


Donald P. Scharlock has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of psychology at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. 


Arthur E. Hoover has joined the faculty of the 
University of Akron as assistant professor of psy- 
chology. He will also serve as consultant in the 
industrial section of the psychological services di- 
vision of the university. 


C. E. Hamilton has joined the Vision Research 
Laboratory at the University of Michigan, leaving 
Wayne University where he served on the staff of 
the department of reading efficiency and study 
skills. 


Reed M. Merrill, formerly director, counseling 
center, University of Washington, is director, stu- 
dent guidance center and associate professor of 
educational psychology, University of Utah, as of 
July 1. 


The psychology department of the University 
of Buffalo announces the appointment of Harold 
B. Gerard and Herbert C. Lansdell to assistant pro- 
fessorships; and the promotion of W. Leslie Bar- 
nette and Egan A. Ringwall to associate professor- 
ships. 


B. Miller Eves, formerly an instructor in psy- 
chology and assistant in the speech clinic at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has accepted the posi- 
tion of school psychologist and coordinator of edu- 
cational services with the Alachua County (Flor- 
ida) Board of Public Instruction. 


Eston J. Asher, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology at Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education for the fall semester of 1954. 
He was formerly on the faculty of Oregon State 
College. 


~ 
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Myrtle C. Nash has joined the faculty of South- 
western College at Memphis as associate professor 
of psychology. 


Kathleen K. Roulette, formerly with the de- 
partment of psychology at Lebanon Valley College 
Annville, Pennsylvania, has been working in guid- 
ance and psychology in Washington County, Mary- 
land, for the past two years. 


Lora Sussel-Simon has been appointed coun- 
selor in the counseling office (Office of the Dean of 
Students) at Indiana University. 


Irving Barnett is now an instructor at Brooklyn 
College. He was formerly at the Brooklyn Re- 


gional Office of the VA Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


The Bureau of Testing and Guidance at 
Duke University announces that Robert M. Colver 
He had been 
W. Scott Gehman 
has joined the staff as senior counselor. 


has been appointed assistant director. 
senior counselor in the Bureau. 
He was 
formerly assistant director of the department of 
intermediate registration at the University of Penn 
sylvania. Valerie Chase and David Arenberg have 
joined the staff as research assistants. 


Joseph W. Wulfeck was appointed director of 
the Institute for Applied Experimenta: Psychology 
in the department of psychology at Tufts College 
Gilbert K. Krulee was ap- 
pointed research associate in the Institute and as- 


on September 1. 


sistant professor in the department. Other mem- 
bers of the Institute staff are: Mason N. Crook, 
technical director; Edward M. Bennett, Dorothea 
J. Crook, John H. Cornehlsen, Jr., Walter F. Dear 
born, Donald B. Devoe, Norman B. Hall, Jr., Frank 
P. Jones, Hollis M. Leverett, Leonard C. Mead, 
Alice L. Palubinskas, Margaret W. Raben, Ezra 
V. Saul, and Alexander Weisz, research associates: 
Mary A. Glavin, Florence E. Gray, John A. Han- 
son, Jeanne Y. Howe, Jack Jaffe, and Margaret 
Little, research assistants; Isaac Behar, Phyllis Ep 
stein, Mary O. Gavrelis, and Phyllis Sklut, technical 
assistants. 


Joy B. Roy has been appointed program adviser 
in the program department of national headquar- 
ters, Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 


Oliver L. Lacey, chairman of the department 
of psychology of the University of Alabama, is on 
leave of absence for the academic year, 1954—55. 
He will study statistics at the University of Chicago 
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on a Ford Foundation fellowship. Paul S. Siegel 
has been appointed professor and acting chairman 
of the Alabama department. Norman R,. Ellis 
has been appointed acting assistant professor. 


The Hunter College VA Guidance Center 
was reactivated on September 1. The Center is 
under the direction of Gordon G. Darkenwald and 
Vincent R. Fisichelli of the Hunter Coliege faculty. 
Staff members include Donald Tomblen, Charlotte 
Helfand, and Elaine G. Factor, counselors; Robert 
Testin and Leslie Cowne, psychometrists; and Ben- 
jamin W. Luxenberg, VA vocational advisor in- 
charge. 


Asher R. Pacht represented the APA at the 
inauguration of Miller Upton as president of Beloit 
College in Beloit, Wisconsin, on October 29. 


Ronald K. Campbell represented the APA at 
the inauguration of Owen M. Wilson as president 
of the University of Oregon'on October 19. 


Robert C. Topper, for several years with Rohrer, 
Hibler & Replogle, is now an independent con- 
sultant in the Southwest. He is devoting most of 
his time to psychological consultation with company 
presidents and in helping formulate top company 
philosophies and policies. 


H. James Bond, formerly research associate and 
Johns Hopkins University consultant at the Ap- 
plications Research Division, Naval Research Lab- 
oratory, Washington, D. C., is now research direc- 
tor with the Applied Psychology 
Washington, D. C. 


Corporation, 


Herbert Kaplan has transferred from the posi- 
tion of clinical psychologist at Elmira Reception 
Center to senior clinical psychologist at Matteawan 
State Hospital, Beacon, New York. 


George E. Rowland has joined the staff of Re- 
search Associates, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as a 
research psychologist. He was formerly a research 
psychologist in the U.S. Army. Merle K. Miller, 
formerly at the department of psychology, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, is now employed as a 
research psychologist wiih Research Associates. 


The psychology department of St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York City, has announced that Ann 
Lucas, formerly of the St. Charles Guidance Clinic, 
Brooklyn, has joined the staff, and that James 
Filella of Fordham University is interning there. 
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The psychology department of Larue D. 
Carter Memorial Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
announces the following appointments: Bonnie 
Webb Camp and Marvin Zuckerman, staff psy- 
chologists; Arthur Orgel and Dell Lebo, psychologi- 
cal interns. Other staff members are Ann Durkee, 
Marc Baer, and Arnold Buss, chief psychologist. 


The Twin Cities Follow-up Clinic of the 
State of Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 
located in Minneapolis has been reorganized. 
Jacqueline A. Hanratty, a former VA trainee, has 
recently been appointed as staff psychologist and 
Stanley B. Zuckerman, formerly clinical psycholo- 
gist of the State of Minnesota Youth Conservation 
Commission, was appointed clinical psychologist. 


Ruth J. Tasch has accepted a residency in clini- 
cal psychology at the State Hospital in Jamestown, 
North Dakota. The program in which she will 
participate is administered by the director of psy- 
chological services, W. Lynn Smith. 


F. William Dinwiddie has been appointed chief 
psychologist at Spring Grove State 
Catonsville, Maryland. He was formerly a VA 
trainee at Catholic University. 


Hospital, 


At the Hillside Hospital, Glen Oaks, New 
York, Shirley Feltman, Arnold Moskowitz, and 
Sheldon Friedman are serving as interns. Edward 
Lawrence Antinoph is in charge of psychological 
services of the out-patient department. Jack Beck- 
with, research psychologist, is concerned with the 
vocational and educational adjustment problems of 
the patients. 


Kenneth Luoto, formerly vocational and educa- 
tional counselor, VA Guidance Center, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia, has assumed 
the position of staff psychologist at Indiana Boys’ 
School, Plainfield, Indiana. 


Frank Loeffler has joined the staff of The Insti- 
tute, Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, Florida. 
Murray J. Heiken continues as chief clinical psy- 
chologist. 


Paul W. Pruyser has been appointed senior 
clinical psychologist at the Topeka State Hospital, 
Topeka, Kansas. Formerly he was on the staff of 
the National Veterans Epilepsy Center, Boston VA 
Hospital. 


The Springfield State Hospital, Sykesville, 
Maryland has announced the appointment of the 
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following psychologist interns for 1954-55: Mitchell 
J. Karro, Adelphi College; Sol Froshnider, New 
York University; Boris Gertz, Florida State Uni- 
versity; Robert Lawson, Columbia University; and 
Andrew Yang, Adelphi College. 


Irving Schulman, formerly at the Guidance In- 
stitute, Reading, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
chief clinical psychologist, the Child Study Center, 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila- 
delphia. Other members of the psychology staff 
at the Child Study Center are Clara Meyers, Fiffi 
Piene from Oslo, Norway, and Jonna Wiltrup from 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Edward Westburgh is 
chief of psychological services. 


The division of clinical and medical psychol- 
ogy of the University of Virginia Hospital 
announces the following appointments for the year 
1954-1955: Robert O. Hatfield, senior intern; 
Harold D. Grant, Jr., and Annabel H. Reese, in- 
terns. 


Clarence G. Hackett, chief psychologist at the 
Upper Miami Valley Guidance Center, Piqua, Ohio, 
has accepted a similar position at the E] Paso 
(Texas) Child Guidance Clinic. Marjorie H. 
Williamson, who was also at the Upper Miami 
Valley Guidance Center, has been appointed psy- 
chologist in the Greenwich (Connecticut) schools. 


At the Ohio State Reformatory, Sheldon B. 
Peizer, formerly acting director of psychological 
services, was advanced from the rating of Psycholo- 
gist II (senior staff psychologist) to the rank of 
Psychologist III (chief psychologist) effective Au- 
gust 1. Concurrently he was formally appointed 
Robert W. Scollon, formerly research 
assistant and research fellow in the Instructional 
Film Research Program at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed senior staff psycholo- 
gist as of October 8. Other members of the staff 
include Edward B. Lewis, senior staff psychologist, 
and S. Lee Whiteman, staff psychologist. 


director. 


Donald M. Taylor has been appointed director 
of psychological services for the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Mental Health in the central office at 
Nashville. He was formerly with the University of 
Tennessee and Vanderbilt University. 


The Division of Mental Hygiene of the 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Health 
announces the following personnel in its mental 
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health consultation section and clinical psycholo- 
gist positions: The former consists of Arthur J. 
Bindman, chief, mental health education and con- 
sultation section, Boston; David W. Haughey, 
mental health consultant, Brockton Child Guid- 
ance Center; Lewis B. Klebanoff, mental health 
consultant, Halloran Child Guidance Clinic, 
Waltham; Melvin Kramer, menta! health 
sultant, Chicopee-Holyoke-Northampton Area Men 
tal Health Center. 
tions are as 


con- 


The clinical psychologist posi- 
follows: Herbert Altschuler, Lowell 
Child Guidance Clinic; Louise C. Barker, Halloran 
Child Guidance Clinic, Waltham; Leon O. Brenner, 
North Central Mental Health Consultation Serv- 
ice; Edith F. Carlson, Quincy Child Guidance Cen- 
ter; Norman Cohen, Brockton Child Guidance Cen- 
ter; Saul Cooper, Quincy Child Guidance Center; 
Robert K. Dubroff, Chicopee-Holyoke-Northamp 
ton Area Mental Health Center; Jane Hulek, West 
End Guidance Center; Arnold Miller, Worcester 
Youth Guidance Center; Norman A. Neiberg, Hal- 
loran Child Guidance Clinic, Waltham; Maryalys 
Parker, Springfield Child Guidance Clinic; Nicholas 
Verven, Greater Lawrence Mental Health Center; 
Eleanor Wagner, West End Guidance Center. 


Formation of the National Psychological Con- 
sultants to Management, Inc., a nonprofit psy- 
chological association, was announced by five psy- 
chological consulting firms at the recent meetings 
of the American Psychological Association. Pur- 
pose of the new organization will be the advance- 
ment of the practice of psychological consulting 
work in the management field. W. H. E. Geiger 
of the firm of William, Lynde, and Williams, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was elected president of the new group 
Other officers are: William J. Humber of Humber, 
Mundie, and McClary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, vice- 
president; J. Watson Wilson of Nordli, Ogan, Wil- 
son Associates, New York, New York, secretary; 
Edward M. Glaser of Edward Glaser and Associ- 
ates, Los Angeles, California, treasurer. The four 
officers and John R. Martin of John R. Martin 
Associates, New York, constitute the board of di- 
rectors of the new organization. 
the association will be William, Lynde, and Wil- 
liams, Painesville, Ohio. 


Headquarters of 


The five firms and the 
31 individual psychologists employed by them form 
Other 
firms and individuals will be added as applications 


the charter membership of the organization. 


for membership are accepted. The organization 


will encourage high standards of professional ex- 


‘ 
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cellence and ethics within its field; sponsor research, 
publications, and conferences dedicated to the fur- 
therance of psychological consulting to manage- 
ment; and promote the development of new pro- 
fessional opportunities for members. 


John E. Zuidema, formerly state psychologist 
in the Services for Exceptional Children of the 
Tennessee Department of Education, has resigned 
to accept a position as supervisor of special educa- 
tion for the State Department of Education in 
Columbia, South Carolina. He will be responsible 
for developing a state-wide educational program for 
physically and mentally handicapped children under 
an act recently passed by the state legislature. 


Henry P. Birmingham, a psychologist at the 
Naval Research Laboratory, has been awarded the 
Meritorious Civilian Award, the second 
highest award for Navy employees, for his “‘de- 


Service 


velopment of a basic human engineering theory re- 
lating to man-operated continuous control sys- 
tems.” the official letter of com- 
mendation which accompanied the award, his theory 
provides a guide for the design of components and 


According to 


circuits in man-machine control systems and so is 


regarded as an outstanding contribution to the 
development of aircraft, submarine, and gunfire 


control systems. 


Samuel M. Seltzer, formerly with the Mil- 
waukee County Hospital for Mental Diseases, is 
now clinical psychologist at the Buffalo State Hos- 
pital. 


Alex Mantinband disappeared from his home in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on October 17, 1950, and 
has not been heard of since that time. His family 
believes him to be the victim of amnesia. He is a 
graduate of Pennsylvania State College, Western 
Reserve University, and received his MA and PhD 
from Boston University. Anyone seeing him since 
that date or anyone who may come across him is 
kindly requested to contact his sister, Julia Mantin- 
band, who lives at 1425 Chapin Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., by letter, telephone (Adams 2—2736), 
or telegram; all charges will be accepted by her. 


VA DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Clinical Psychology 


Frederick E. Ash has transferred from VA 
Center, Des Moines, Iowa, to the position of Chief, 
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Clinical Psychology Training Unit, VA Hospital, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 

Louis Brown, a graduate of the VA Training 
Program, University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of VA Regional Office, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

John Brownfain has transferred from the staff 
of VA Regional Office, Detroit, Michigan, to the 
position of Chief Clinical Psychologist, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

James L. Chipps, a graduate of the VA Train- 
ing Program, University of Washington, Seattle, 
has been appointed to the staff of VA Regional 
Office, San Diego, California. 

John E. Drevdahl, a graduate of the VA Train- 
ing Program, University of Kentucky, has been 
appointed to the staff of VA Hospital, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Earl X. Freed has resigned from the staff of 
VA Hospital, Albany, New York, to enter a busi- 
ness firm. 

Ruport Hester, a graduate of the VA Training 
Program, Duke University, has been appointed to 
the staff of VA Hospital, Durham, North Carolina. 

William Knapp has been designated as Chief, 
Clinical Psychology Training Unit, VA Hospital, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

Frank J. Pizzat has transferred from VA Hos- 
pital, Erie, Pennsylvania, to VA Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Alfred E. Pomerantz has transferred from VA 
Hospital, Buffalo, New York, to VA Regional Office, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Lynn K. Roberts has been designated as Chief 
Clinical Psychologist, VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Donald Sydow has transferred from the staff of 
VA Hospital, Fort Meade, South Dakota, to the 
position of Chief Clinical Psychologist, VA Center, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Milan Tomsovic, a graduate of the VA Training 
Program, University of Illinois, has been appointed 
to the staff of VA Hospital, Sheridan, Wyoming. 

Frank G. Verdicchio, a graduate of the VA 
Training Program, University of North Carolina, 
has been appointed to the staff of VA Hospital, 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Henry J. Wahler, a graduate of the VA Train- 
ing Program, University of Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of VA Center, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


we 
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Leo C. Ward, Jr., a graduate of the VA Train- 
ing Program, University of Kentucky, has been 
appointed to the staff of VA Regional Office, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

S. J. Williamson, Jr., has been designated as 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, VA Hospital, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Counseling Psychology 


Caesar C. Gregory, formerly on the staff of 
Pennsylvania Stete University, has been appointed 
to the staff of VA Hospital, Marion, Indiana. 

William Eugene Knapp, formerly on the staff 
of the Counseling Center, University of California 
at Berkeley, has been appointed to the staff of VA 
Hospital, Oakland, California. 

Norman M. Paris, formerly on the faculty of 
the University of Maryland, has been appointed as 
Chief, Vocational Counseling Service, VA Hospital, 
Albany, New York. 

William E. Block has resigned from the staff 
of the VA Hospital, Bronx, New York, to accept a 
position as research psychologist at New York Uni- 
versity. 


The Commonwealth Fund of New York re- 
cently granted $52,000 to the Colorado Educational 
Research Project for its third year of study at the 
University of Colorado Medical School. The re- 
search is concerned with the effectiveness of a new 
curriculum designed to teach the principles of com- 
prehensive medical care. The project is divided 
into three sections: (a) providing a sociopsycho- 
logical description of new and traditional programs 
(experimental and control groups), (4) develop- 
ing procedures for ascertaining the effects of the 
new program with respect to knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes, (c) discovering the personality traits 
which account for differential responses to the new 
program. Wayman Crow, Byron Groesbeck, and 
John Gyr are research associates. The project is 
under the direction of Kenneth R. Hammond, 
member of the department of psychology at the 
University of Colorado. 


The Texas Technological College department 
of psychology has been awarded a grant of $16,761 
(with commitments for second- and third-year 
grants) from the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. A study will be made of “The Effects of 
Radiation upon the Intellectual Function of the In- 


fra Human Primate: An Analysis of the Influence 
of Motivation upon Interpretation of Results.” 
Sylvan J. Kaplan, department head, will be chief 
investigator. An assistant professor and one or two 
research assistants will be hired to assist with the 
research. 


The Public Health Service, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, announces De- 


cember 15, 1954 as the closing date for filing ap- 


‘plications for training grants under the National 
Mental Health Act for the academic year 1955 
i956. Applications will also be received for the 
support of projects directed toward the development 
and evaluation of current and new teaching and 
training methods in psychiatry, clinical psychology, 
psyqhiatric social work, and psychiatric nursing. 
These projects may be devised for the purpose of 
assessing or evaluating the effectiveness of current 
training, or may propose an exploration of new 
methods of teaching intended to improve the qual 
ity of instruction in these fields. Preference will 
be given to those projects which contain evaluation 
procedures intended to assess the usefulness and 
effectiveness of the methods under study. Applica- 
tion forms and additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Training and Standards Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda 14. 
Maryland. 


Three $4,000 postdoctoral fellowships in sta- 
tistics are offered for 1955-1956 by the University 
of Chicago. The purpose of these fellowships 
which are open to holders of the doctor’s degree o1 
its equivalent in research accomplishment, is to ac- 
quaint established research workers in the biologi- 
cal, physical, and social sciences with the role of 
modern statistical analysis in the planning of ex- 
periments and other investigative programs, and 
in the analysis of empirical data. The develop- 
ment of the field of statistics has been so rapid that 
most current research falls far short of attainable 
standards, and these fellowships (which represent 
the fifth year of a five-year program supported by 
the Rockefeller Foundation) are intended to help 
reduce this lag by giving statistical training to sci- 
entists whose primary interests are in substantive 
fields rather than in statistics itself. The closing 
date for applications is February 15, 1955; instruc- 
tions for applying may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee on Statistics, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 
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National Science Foundation’s Fourth An- 
nual Graduate Fellewship Program. National 
Science Foundation fellowships are awarded to 
United States citizens who will begin or continue 
their studies at the graduate level in the life and 
physical sciences (including the interdisciplinary 
fields) during the 1955-56 academic year. Selec- 
tions are made solely on the basis of ability. The 
majority of the fellowships will go to graduate 
students seeking master’s or doctor’s degrees in sci- 
ence, although about 100 awards will be made to 
postdoctoral applicants. Science students who are 
now college seniors are encouraged to apply for 
the awards. Stipends for graduate fellowships will 
vary with the academic status of the fellows. 
First-year fellows—students entering graduate 
school for the first time or those who have had less 
than one year of graduate study—will receive an- 
nual stipends of $1,400. Fellows who need one 
final academic year of training for the doctor’s de- 
gree will receive annual stipends of $1,800. Fel- 
lows between these groups will receive stipends at 
the rate of $1,600 annually. The stipends for post- 
doctoral fellows will be $3,400 per year. Depend- 
ency allowances will be made to all married fellows. 
Tuition and laboratory fees and limited travel al- 
lowances will also be provided. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Fellowship Office, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington 25, D. C. 
The closing dates for receipt of applications are 
December 20, 1954 for postdoctoral applicants, and 
January 3, 1955 for graduate students. The selec- 
tions will be announced on March 15, 1955. 


The Southeastern Psychological Association 
(SEPA) was organized on September 6 in New 
York City in conjunction with the sixty-second an- 
nual meeting of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation. The following temporary officers were 
elected to serve until the first annual meeting when 
permanent officers will be elected: John B. Wolfe, 
president; Dorothy C. Adkins, vice president; M. 
C. Langhorne, secretary-treasurer. Copies of the 
constitution; a questionnaire dealing with meeting 
time and place, nature of program, etc.; and a re- 
quest for dues will be mailed to all APA members 
living in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Puerto Rico. Those 
who return their dues within 30 days of the date of 
mailing will be listed as charter members of the 
Association. 
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The annual fall conference of the Academic 
Council of Western Personnel Institute was 
held October 28-29 in Pasadena as a joint meeting 
with the Commission on Student Personnel of the 
American Council on Education. The main topic 
was “Student Personnel Objectives in Higher Edu- 
cation.” Members of the Academic Council of 
Western Personnel Institute representing the 25 
member colleges and universities in the western 
states for which the Institute serves as a common 
center for research, study, and experimentation in 
educational personnel work, participated in the con- 
ference. This joint conference was distinguished 
by the fact that it marked the first meeting held 
on the west coast by the Commission on Student 
Personnel of the American Council on Education. 
This commission was appointed in 1952 to investi- 
gate problems and opportunities facing students in 
higher education. Members of the Commission rep- 
resent the points of view of administration, faculty, 
and students, as well as professional student per- 
sonnel workers. 


A continuous case workshop in hypnotherapy 
and hypnoanalysis will begin in November 1954. 
The workshop will meet once a week for eight 
months, until July 1955. Continuous case presenta- 
tions and clinical demonstrations of therapeutic 
techniques and procedures will be integrated with 
approaches in psychotherapy and 
Attendance will be for the en- 

Application forms may be ob- 


experimental 
clinical research. 
tire workshop only. 
tained by writing to Dr. Henry Guze, Department 
of Psychology, Long Island University, 385 Flat- 
bush Avenue Extension, Brooklyn 1, New York. 


The second Interamerican Congress of Psy- 
chology will be held at University City, Mexico, 
December 14-19, 1954. It is sponsored by the 
Interamerican Society of Psychology, Mexican De- 
partment of Education, and National University of 
Mexico. The central theme will be “Psychology of 
Education,” which will be treated from the points 
of view of applied psychology, psychotherapy, so- 
cial anthropology, and teaching. Further informa- 
tion about the Congress and the Interamerican So- 
ciety of Psychology may be obtained from the sec- 
retary-general. The membership fee is $5.00. To 
apply for membership send a curriculum vitae in 
triplicate to the secretary-general, Werner Wolff, 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 
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The Joint Council of New York State Psy- 
chologists on Legislation has elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1954-1955: Raymond A. Katzell, 
chairman; Albert S. Thompson, associate chair- 
man; Everett Dakan, secretary; Alan L. Grey, 
treasurer. 


The Committee on Social Physics of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence has organized two sessions in Section K on 
the Social Sciences at the San 
Francisco meetings, December 1954. This pro- 
gram, under the chairmanship of S. C. Dodd (Pub- 
lic Opinion Laboratory, University of Washington, 
Seattle) is an item for the interstitial function of 
the AAAS in cross-fertilizing sciences. The pro- 
gram is built around the topic “Diffusion Theory 

‘Contributions toward Interdisciplinary Unifying 
of Mathematical and Semantic, Physical and Bio- 
logical, Psychological and Sociological Models and 
Experiments.” 


Economics and 


Papers formally synthesizing di- 
verse points of view are being prepared, exchanged, 
and revised in view of the other papers. Contribu- 
tors are: Anatol Rapoport, Nicholas Rashevsky, H. 
D. Landahl, Henry Winthrop, Richard J. Hill, and 
Stuart C. Dodd. 


The American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology, Inc., now consists of the 
following officers and members: Donald G. Mar- 
quis, president; Harold C. Taylor, vice president; 
Noble H. Kelley, secretary-treasurer; Reign H. 
Bittner, Stanley G. Estes, Mortimer M. Meyer, 
Anne Roe, Austin B. Wood, and C. Gilbert Wrenn. 
All correspondence regarding the Board should be 
addressed to the secretary-treasurer, Dr. Noble H. 
Kelley, Department of Psychology, Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


The Air University, the command responsible 
for the higher educational system of the Air Force, 
is currently developing a campaign to attract edu- 
cational administrators and teachers in virtually all 
subject fields into the Reserve program. Handling 
the effort is a newly created Reserve Affairs Office 
within the University’s personnel division. Copies 
of a mimeographed brochure giving details about 
the program may be obtained from the Reserve Af- 
fairs Office, Headquarters, Air University, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama. 


Supplementary material for Psychological 
Monograph No. 370, “Vocabulary Knowledge and 


Usage among Normal and Schizophrenic Subjects” 
by Louis J. Moran. As a result of numerous re- 
quests, the test forms and scoring manuals referred 
to in this monograph have been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute and may be ob- 
tained by ordering Document No. 4355 from the 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., remitting in advance $3.75 for photocopies 
or $2.00 for microfilm. Make checks payable to 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress. 


The Psychological Cinema Register announces 
the publication of a completely revised catalog 
which lists 305 films of interest to persons profes- 
sionally concerned with psychology and psychiatry. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing the Psycho- 
Cinema Audio Visual Aids Li- 
brary, The Pennsylvania State University, State 


logical Register, 


College, Pennsylvania. 


The Journal of Personality announces a change 
in editorial direction. Karl E. Zener is resigning 
as editor of the journal, although he will continue 
to serve as a member of the editorial board. Ed- 
ward E. Jones has been appointed executive editor 
of the journal beginning with the December 1954 


issue. All editorial correspondence should be ad 


dressed to him, c/o Department of Psychology, 
Duke University. The Journal of Personality con- 
tinues its policy of half-price subscription rates for 
members of the APA (a yearly volume of four 


issues is $2.50). 


A new presidential directive on the draft de- 
ferment of graduate students has been issued. 
It provides that graduating seniors may anticipate 
deferment for graduate study provided they have 
attained a grade of 80 and are in the upper quar- 
ter of their class. Acceptance in an accredited 
graduate school will further improve their chances 
of deferment. A graduate student can expect con- 
tinued deferment until he has obtained the next 
higher degree. He will be allowed two years be- 
yond the BA for the MA; for the PhD he will be 
allowed three years beyond the MA or five years 
beyond the BA. His status may not be reviewed 
during this period, but he must, of course, maintain 


a satisfactory scholastic record. 


New APA division names. Division 7 is now 
the Division on Developmental Psychology, and 
Division 12 is the Division of Clinical Psychology. 


4 
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The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its 1954 meetings in 
Berkeley, California, on December 26-31. 
I (Psychology) will meet on December 28-30 and 
will co-sponsor other sessions on December 27 and 
30. Complete details of the program may be ob- 
tained from the AAAS office, 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue N. W., Washington 5, D.C. A brief sum- 
mary of the program of the Psychology Section and 


Section 


other meetings of interest to psychologists is as 
follows: 


Symposium: The Present Status of Psychoanalytic 


Theory. 9:00 a.m., December 27. Arranged by Rheem 
F. Jarrett, University of California, Berkeley. 
Contributed Papers. 9:00 am., December 27. Ar- 


ranged by Lois Meek Stoltz, Stanford University 


Symposium: Sex Differences in Personality and In- 


tellectual Development. 2:00 p.m., December 27 
Arranged by Rheem F. Jarrett, University of California, 
Be rkeley. 

Contributed Papers. 2:00 p.m., December 27. Arranged 


by Lois Meek Stoltz, Stanford University. 


Symposium: How Can Behavior Theory Best Handle 
the Construct of Motivation? 9:00 
Arranged by John P 

John P 


man, Howard C. Gilhousen, Douglas H 


4.M., December 28. 
Seward, University of California, 
Los Angeles. Seward, presiding; M. E. Bitter- 
Lawrence, John 


P. Seward. 


Invited Papers: Psychological Factors in Highway 
Safety. 2:00 p.M., Arranged by T. W. 
Forbes, NRC Committee on Llighway Research 
Floyd L. Ruch, 

The statistics of accident 
Wilse B. Webb 

Effectiveness of tests for safe fleet drivers. Clark L. Wilson 

Harry W. Case 


judgment and legibility 


December 28 
Safety 
presiding 


records and accident proneness 


Attitudes of traffic violaters 


Visual factors in distance George 


E. Mount 

General Papers: 2:00 p.m., December 28. Glen A 
Holland, presiding 

Comparative performances of two college classes in mental 


work. J.C 
Discrimination and reliability in Q-sort personality descrip- 

tions. Norman H. Livson and Thomas F. Nichols. 
Aptitude involved in planning Raymond M. 

Berger, J. P. Guilford, and Paul R. Christensen. 
Union-management reactions to a human relations training 
B. J. 


Some reflections and trends 


Peterson 


factors 


program. Speroff. 


in military personnel assess- 
ment. Dennie L. Briggs. 

The relationship between behavior in a stress situation and 
later attrition from flight training due to anxiety. Robert 
B. Voas, John T. Bair, and Rosalie K. Ambler. 

Some clues about suicide: a comparison of suicidal and 

pseudocidal notes. Edwin S. Shneidman and Norman 


L. Farberow. 
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General Papers: 9:00 a.m., December 29. David Krech, 
presiding. 

Perceptual discrimination as a function of context. Lud- 
wig Immergluck. 

Current resurgence of interest in the function of attention. 
William E. Galt. 

The effect of gravitational stress upon visual acuity. 
liam J. White. 

The use of light barriers in the guidance of downstream 
migrant salmon and steelhead trout. Paul E. Fields, 
Gary L. Finger, and Ronald J. Adkins. 

The effect of lysergic acid diethylamide on certain tests of 
memory. Murray E. Jarvik, Miriam W. Hirsch, and 
Harold A. Abramson. 


Wil- 


Invited Papers: The Nervous System and Behavior. 
2:00 p.m., December 29. Arranged by Donald B. Linds- 
ley, University of California, Los Angeles. Donald B 
Lindsley, presiding. 

Eckhard H. Hess. 

Studies on the central mechanism of visua! pattern per- 

Roger W. Sperry. 

Relation of brain and tremor rhythms to visual reaction 

Robert W. Lansing. 

Auditory discrimination: the role of the cortical projection 

Neff and I. T. 


Binocular vision in the chick. 
ception. 
time. 


of the primary afferent system. W. D 
Diamond. 
Rostral hypothalamus and behavior. T. C. Ruch. 
Cortical biochemistry and individual differences in behavior. 
Mark R. Rosenzweig, David Krech, Edward L. Bennett, 
and Barbara Krueckel. 
The function of the median cortex of the rat. John Stamm. 
established 
to electrical stimulation of cat cerebral cortex. Lester T. 
Rutledge, Jr., Reed Larsen, and Robert W. Doty. 


Spatial generalization of conditioned reflexes 


Vice-presidential Address of Section I. 8:00 P.m., 


December 29. Cross Roads of Psychology and Neuro- 


physiology. Donald B. Lindsley. 


General Papers: 9:00 a.m., December 30. Mark R. 
Rosenzweig, presiding. 

A preliminary investigation into the effect of message speed 
on retention in a distraction or nonattention situation. 
Norman Young. 

Measurement of retention. Francis Young 

Developmental depth perception in the giant white pekin. 
John V. Quaranta and Anthony J. Summo. 

The perceptual act: a projective theory of perceptual and 

Robert L. McFarland. 

Perceptualization: a restricted theory of human motivation. 
Paul McReynolds. 

Personality correlates of successful role behavior. 
A. Rodgers. 


Sex role preference in young children. 


cognitive activity. 


David 


Daniel G. Brown. 
Success on Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale test items of 


cerebral-palsied children. Elias Katz. 


Symposium: Statistics in Psychology. 1:30 p.m., De- 


cember 30. 


American Psychological Association: September 2-7, 
1955; San Francisco, California 
For information write to: 
Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford 


1333 Sixteenth Street N.W 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology: 
April 7-9, 1955; New Orleans, Louisiana 
For information write to: 
Dr. Joseph E. Moore 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Eastern Psychological Association: April 15-16, 1955; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
For information write to 
Dr. Gorham Lane 
Department of Psychology 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


Midwestern Psychological Association: April 29-30 
1955; Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to 
Dr. Lee J. Cronbach 
1007 S. Wright Street 
Champaign, Illinois 


Rocky Mountain Branch of the APA: April 29-30, 
1955; Greeley, Colorado 

For information write t 

Dr. Wilson J. Walthall, Jr 

Department of Psychology 

University of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 


American Vocational Association: December 2-7, 
San Francisco, California 


1954; 


For information write to: 


Dr. M. D. Mobley 

American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Second Interamerican Congress: December 14-19, 1954; 
University City, Mexico 
For information write to 
Dr. Werner Wolff 
Bard College 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 


Southwestern Psychological Association: 
16-18, 1954; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


For information write to: 


December 


Dr. Ernestine B. Bowen 
Division of Mental Health 
State Department of Health 
Austin, Texas 


American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence: December 26-31, 1954; Berkeley, California 
For information write to: 

Dr. R. L. Taylor 
Associate Administrative Secretary 


1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Gerontological Society: December 28-30, 1954; Gaines 
ville, Florida 
For information write to: 
Dr. N. W. Shock 
Baltimore City Hospitals 
Baltimore 24, Maryland 


American Anthropological Association: December 28 
30, 1954; Ann Arbor, Michigan 
For information write to: 
Dr. W. A. Lessa 
Department of Anthropology and Sociology 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


American Genetic Association: 
Washington, D. C. 


For information write to: 


January 13, 1955 


Managing Editor 
Journal of Heredity 
1507 M Street N.W 


Washington 5, D. C 


American Group Psychotherapy Association: January 
14-15, 1955; New York City 
For information write to: 
Mr. George Holland 
American Group Psychothe 
228 East 19th Street 
New York 3, New York 


rapy Associatior 


New York State Psychological Association: January 
8-29, 1955; Rochester, New York 


For information write to 

Dr. Stuart W. Cook 

Graduate Psychology Department 

New York University 

Washington Square, New York 3, New York 


Ontario Psychological Association: February 4-5, 1955 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


For information write t 
Mr. W. H. Coons 
Ontario Hospital 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
American Orthopsychiatric Association: February 28 

March 2, 1955; Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: 

Dr. Marion L. Langer 

American Orthopsychiatric Association 

1790 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 


Child Study Association of America: March 7-8, 1955; 
New York City 
For information write to: 
Dr. Gunnar Dybwad 
Child Study Association of America 
132 East 74th Street 
New York 21, New York 
1955; 


Aero Medical Association: March 21-23, Wash 


ington, D. C. 
For information write to: 


Aero Medical Association 
P. O. Box 26 
Marion, Ohio 


(Convention (alendar 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 
takes pleasure in announcing 


the November, 1954 issue 
The International Issue on the Family 


Under the editorship of William Fielding Ogburn, distinguished authors describe 
and analyze family life in 15 countries or areas of the world: The Arab world, the 
Balkans, Brazil, China, England, France, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Russia, 

Scandinavia, Siam, and the United States. 


The authors are residents of the different countries or have lived or studied there. 
Single copies: $2.00; bulk orders of 10 or more: $1.50 each. 


Reserve your copy of this pioneering comparative study of the family by writing: 
The National Council on Family Relations 


Chicago 37, IIl. 


Second Edition 
new publications of 


EXAMINING 
FOR APHASIA 


Y) Complete Set, $6 


Edivards PPS Pri-ODT 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 Jon Eisenson 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE Form S 
Charles R. Langmuir 


Allen L. Edwards 


Revised Short Form of the 
Oral Directions Test, avail- 
able on tape or LP record. 


An inventory of fifteen variables of the 
normal personality—for research and coun- 
seling with college students and adults. 


Specimen Set, 60 cents—ready November 22. Complete, $12 Manual, 35c 


5757 South Drexel Avenue 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Proudly 


Aunounces 


Norman Munn 
EVOLUTION AND GROWTH OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


A REVISION oF PsycHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


N. R. F. Maier 
PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY 


SECOND EDITION 


Jerome Seidman 
READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


LITH PRINTING 


By Hienry Alexander Murray and the Staff of the Harvard Psychological Clinic. The renowned 
method of revealing to the trained interpreter the dominant drives, emoticns, sentiments, com- 
plexes, conflicts and hidden inhibited tendencies of a personality. 30 pictvres on 9” x 11” 


cards together with a manual on the administration of the test and on the analysis and inter- 
pretation of the results. Test, including manual, $6.00 
Manual only, paper covers, $.50 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


THOMPSON MODIFICATION 


By Charles E. Thompson. Use of the Thematic Apperception Test with members of the Negro 
culture group and with certain white patients revealed that some of the test pictures are differ- 
ently interpreted or have no significance for Negroes. Dr. Thompson has supplied new pictures 
for 21 of Dr. Murray’s originals, and a new manual. Test, including manual, $6.00 

Manual only, paper covers, $.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


1955 Publications 
COLL 


Allen L. Edwards 


STATISTICAL 
METHODS 
FOR THE 
BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 


More comprehensive and detailed than 
the author’s well-known Statistical 
Analysis for Students in Psychology and 
K.ducation, this non-parametric treatment 
describes the statistical methods to the 
data of all the behavioral sciences. Pro- 
fessor Edwards, also the author of Experi- 
mental Design in Psychological Research, 
again displays his skill as an expositor of 
statistical concepts for the student who 
has a minimum of mathematical train- 


ing. 


List of Chapter Headings: 
Introduction 

Survey of Rules and Principles 

Measures of Central Tendency and Variability 


Simplifying Statistical Computations 


uk Wh 


Graphical Representation of Frequency 
Distributions 


6. Standard Scores and Normalizing Distributions 
7. Linear Regression 

8. The Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient 
9. Random Errors of Measurement 

0. Point Coefficients and Other Measures of As 


sociation 
11. Probability and the Binomial Distribution 
12. The Normal Distribution 


13. The t Test for the Means of Independent 
Samples 


14. The Differer Between the Means for Paired 
Observations and Equated Groups 


15. The Significance 
sion Coefficients 


16. The Analysis of Variance 
17. Further Applications of the Analysis of Variance 
18. The x? Test of Significance 


19. Significance Tests for Ranked Data 


of Correlation and Regres- 


Bibliography 
List of Formulas 


Appendix 
Probably 554 pages Probable Price: $5.50 
Write for examination copy 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16 RINEHART & CO. 


Publication 
Manual 


of the 


American 


Psychological Association 


This manual, written by the 
Association’s Council of Editors, 
gives detailed instructions on the 
preparation of scientific articles. 
The organization and presenta- 
tion of tabular material, figures 
and graphs, and reference lists 
are included. All scientists who 
are writing for publication will 
find the manual an indispensable 


guide. 


Price, $1.00 


Discounts for quantity orders 
over fifty copies 


Order from 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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For college courses in Statistics 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 


By Benton J. UNDERWOop, Caru P. 

DuNCAN, JANET A. TAYLOR, and JOHN 

W. Corron 

All of Northwestern University 

A concise, clear-cut, brief presentation of 
basic statistical theory for introductory col- 
lege courses. The emphasis is placed upon 
statistics as a device to be applied to actual 
research situations and on statistical tech- 
niques which can be mastered without a 
knowledge of their mathematical derivation. 

Large Octavo, 248 pages, $3.25 


A WORKBOOK to accompany “Elementary 
Statistics” provides ample practice in the ap- 
plication of the methods and techniques dis- 
cussed in the text to actual research data. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


By James E. WERT, Iowa State College; 
CHARLES O. NE IpT. University of Nebraska; 
and J. STANLEY AHMANN, Cornell Uni- 


versily 


This is a thorough-going explanation of the 
statistical techniques most frequently used in 
the solution of research problems in education 
and psychology, illustrated by a wide variety 


of actual research problems. 


Although in- 


tended primarily for a two-semester course, 
it may be adapted by selection to the needs 


of shorter courses 


103 pages, $1.50 Large Royal Octavo, 435 pages, $5.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


Publishers of THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 


35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, Revised Edition 
Robert S. Woodworth and Harold Schlosberg 


“This new book is excellent and will be very useful. It reflects the good judgment and 


breadth and eclecticism of its authors."—J. J. GIBSON, Cornell University 


theoretical acuteness as well as t 


SOCIAL PSYC HOLOGY, Revised Edition 
Otto Klineberg 


“Presents many new contributions in the field... Dr. Klineberg is especially to be congratulat: 


terials from other cultures and countries.’—-DELTON C. BEIER, Indiana University 


1 on the integration 


MENTAL HEALTH IN EDUCATION 
Henry Clay Lindgren, San Francisco State College 


$4.75 


PERSONALITY TESTS AND 
ASSESSMENTS 


Philip E. Vernon, University of London 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. 5365 Madison Avenue, N. ¥. 17 


$3.75 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 
EDITED BY KATZ, CARTWRIGHT, ELDERSVELD, AND LEE 


Drawing on materials from psychology, social psychology, sociology, and po- 
litical science, Public Opinion and Propaganda demonstrates the interdepend- 
ence of these varied disciplines in illuminating political phenomena. Wher- 
ever possible, empirical materials and research studies are utilized to illustrate 
the application of research methods to problems of polltical behavior. This 
basic text for courses in public opinion contains contributions from more than 
100 distinguished social scientists. List $6.25 


Research Methods :.... Behavioral Sciences 
EDITED BY LEON FESTINGER AND DANIEL KATZ 


In this book, eighteen leading authorities in social research set down in sys- 
tematic fashion the recent advances in methodology. Paying especial attention 
to hitherto neglected areas, they discuss research settings, procedure for sam- 
pling, methods of data collection, the analysis of data, and the application of 
research findings. Each chapter has been prepared specifically for this book, 
and each is copiously illustrated with examples drawn from current research. 
List of adoptions on request. List $5.90 


The Adolescent: A Book of Readings 


EDITED BY JEROME M. SEIDMAN 


Designed for use either as a basic textbook or in conjunction with any stand- 
ard text, The Adolescent provides, in convenient, assignable form, a wealth of 
otherwise inaccessible or unavailable material on all aspects of adolescent de- 
velopment. From a wide variety of sources, representing several fields of 
interest, the editor has selected 67 significant—and highly readable—articles. 
This abundance affords the instructor unusual latitude in choosing material for 
assignment. Articles appear in original form, with minimal abridgement. 
List of adoptions on request. List $4.50 


Lives in Progress 
BY ROBERT W. WHITE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


This “study of the natural growth of personality” presents the case histories of 
three normal people, pursued with relative completeness during their college 
careers and again after a five- to ten-year interval. For the first time, the 
changing lives and personalities of real persons are described in detail, and 
the changes illuminated, using concepts from biological, sociological, and 
psychodynamic perspectives. Robert White does this, moreover, in simple, 
lucid language, delightfully free from jargon. The book is in wide use for 
courses in Personality, Psychology of Adjustment, Mental Hygiene, and Educa- 
tional Psychology. List $3.00 


DRYDEN 31 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


A new hind of tert 


PSYCHOLOGY L 


Zor elementary psychology courses... . Yor courses in 
general and adull education and extension coursed 


William J. Pitt and Jacob A. Goldberg 


Assistant Professor, Department of Personnel Director, ~« ial Hygiene Division, New York 
Service, Brooklyn College Tuberculosis and Health Association, and Lec- 


turer, New York University College of Medicine 


Here is a brief, generously illustrated text which grew out of and is de- 


408 signed for elementary psychology courses offered in college, adult educa- 
PAGES tion, and extension programs. Its orientation is social and personal, and 
its aim is to help the individual understand and adjust to his role in the 

$4.50 home, the school, the community, and the job. Though its flavor is prac- 


tical, psychological content is sound. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


a copy on 


Purpose to provide sound and scholarly essentials from the great mass of psycho- 
logical facts and theories which can help student help himself and help improve 
personality and patterns of life. ' 


Short sentences, simple words, balanced construction, broad introductory state- 
ments for each section, quiz questions, group discussion aids, and summaries after 
each chapter. 


Because book is so inclusive, instructor is given great latitude in choosing material 
for his specific course. 


Approach from standpoint of needs of students and teachers. 
Each chapter self-contained and organized in sub-chapters for greater flexibility. 


Material tested and modified during three years use in the authors’ classes. It 
has been used by some instructors and 3,200 students. 


Complete bibliographies and lists of visual aids included. 


Send for 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


approval 


330 West 43nd Street — New York 36, N. Y. 
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A Mayor Study 
of the | 
Tuner Works vgs 


of the 
Mental 
Hospital 


After three years of intensive action research at a leading mental 
hospitai, a psychiatrist and a sociologist present the first study of its 
kind—a decaiied investigation the ways in which institutional 
practice affects the behavior and recovery of mentally ill patients. 


The authors analyze the functioning of the hospital as a social unit, 
probing its communication and power structures, and tracing the 
complex interactions of patients, doctors, nurses, aides and ad- 
ministrators. Findings are documented by facts, figures and. ver- 
batim material taken from case reports, behavior notes, staff con- 
ferences and administrative records. 


HADLEY 'CANTRIL, Ph D; Stuart Prarssor ¢ 
“This study of a mental institution goes farther than any publication 
I know in answering the question, ‘What procedures in what social 
setting are the best available for this particular patient?’ In addition, 
it is an unusually insightful detection of problems arising in a mental 
hospital viewed as a social unit. . . . Indeed a major contribution 
well documented.” 


AT ALL BOOK:: ‘ES $7.50 492 pages Publication date November 15 


BASIC BOOKS Inc., Publishers, 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
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